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INTRODUCTION 


The object of this book is to try to give the modem reader 
within reasonable compass a more accurate account and a truer 
appreciation of the dramatic genius of Euripides than is to be 
found elsewhere. Much has been published about Euripides 
which is sound, and, on the other hand, much which is not at all 
justified by the evidence. Hearsay statements have too often 
been treated as if they were facts and made the basis for infer¬ 
ences which are really unsupported. In view of this there 
would seem to be need for a book based directly on the Greek in 
which the authority for every statement made can be readily 
traced. It is this idea which has inspired these studies, which 
are in reality the result of many years work upon Euripides, and 
the reading and rereading of all his plays over and over again. 
The writer has sought as far as possible not to repeat information 
readily accessible elsewhere, but to give a truer perspective of 
the great dramatist from the original sources only. 

The plan adopted has been to set forth in three preliminary 
chapters an account of his life and the chief characteristics of 
his work, and then to follow this with special studies on each of 
the extant plays. Some of these are longer than others because 
of the greater importance of certain tragedies; but in the treat¬ 
ment of the less conspicuous plays the writer has endeavored to 
give all the significant facts in regard to them. Where it seemed 
that translation would help to a clearer comprehension of the 
poet’s work, translation has been added. And here it must be 
stated that occasionally a slight liberty has been taken with the 
text with the object of giving a truer idea of what the poet had 
in mind. For example a word or expression familiar in ancient 
Athens and attracting no attention may be whoUy unfamiliar 
today, so that a literal translation of it by introducing an element 
lacking in the original will give a wrong idea of the passage. In 
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the latter part of the fifth century b.c. frequenUy depicted on 
their vases scenes which were more or less closely connected with 
the stage. Many of these have come down to modem times. 
They must not, of course, be regarded as if they were photographs 
of actual scenes from the drama, but rather as drawings suggested 
by the drama in which the artist has introduced certain elements 
of his own. Sometimes, too, the painter seems to have got his 
idea from passages in the plays not represented in the action. 
All of these are of considerable value, particularly in giving us 
hints as to the plots of lost plays and in showing how certain 
scenes were visualized by contemporary artists. Then there 
are vase-paintings which antedate the dramas, but yet are of 
importance in preserving the popular interpretation of certain 
stories and so giving us some idea of the way in which the drama¬ 
tist must have represented them. This is especially true of the 
satyr drama. The frontispiece reproduces an interesting late 
relief in Constantinople. It is from a photograph procured for 
me years ago by the late Professor Hilprecht from Hamdy Bey, 
then Director of the Imperial Ottoman Museums. 

In the matter of references the writer has tried to include 
everything of importance which might be useful to the reader 
in tracing the evidence for a statement; but, at the same time, 
he has sought to avoid the “fallacy of the footnote.” Not all 
the books which he has consulted, therefore, are mentioned. 

A list of all the papyri of Euripides published up to date has 
been added in an Appendix. In this are included a few new 
fragments not on papyrus or preserved in the literature, such 
as some lines on ostraka. It has not seemed worth while to 
include in the book a bibliography of works on Euripides as 
such are available elsewhere. 

It is hoped that this book based on the original sources will 
give the reader a clearer picture of the tragedy of Euripides; 
that it will show him a true student of human nature; a master 
of stagecraft, and a great dramatic genius worthy to stand on an 
equality with his two great predecessors, or, perhaps we should 
say, older contemporaries, Aeschylus and Sophocles. 



CHAPTER I 


THE LIFE OF EURIPIDES 

SOURCES—LIFE—PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS—AS AN AUTHOR- 

PORTRAITS—FAI£E 

In seeking to obtain a true perspective of any great figure in 
the history of literature and a just appreciation of his works it is 
important at the beginning to find out as much as possible about 
his family and the conditions under which he lived. If we can 
learn something about his parents, what sort of people they were, 
what their position in the community, under what conditions 
they lived, how the boy was brought up, what sort of boy he was, 
what sort of family life he had when he came to manhood, under 
what conditions he wrote, how his work was received by his 
contemporaries, and other matters of that sort we shall be in a 
good position to judge what he was striving to accomplish and 
what success he obtained. In the case of Euripides considerable 
information is available, but before setting this forth it is well to 
consider briefly where it comes from, that we may be in a position 
to decide to what extent it may be relied upon. 

The sources for a life of Euripides fall naturally into three 
groups. 1. There are the biographies which have come down 
from antiquity in one form or another. 2. There are various 
pieces of information about the poet gathered from explicit 
statements or casual allusions in various ancient writers. 3. 
There are inferences to be drawn from his own plays. These 
different sources furnish an amoimt of evidence which, when 
tested, yields a fairly complete and satisfactory account of the 
poet’s life. An incident mentioned in one source and confirmed 
in another, if the testimony is really independent, is quite likely 
to be true; whereas a casual statement in an unfriendly author, 
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thus m the Fayiiin consisting of about 750 very short lines, 
besides many little fragments, which had once been part of the 
Sixth Book of the Biographies of Satyrus. This we learn from 
the title which is still preserved and which reads 'Zarvpov Biup 
ipaypaHs f At<rxvXow, So0oicX6)W, BvpiriSov. It dates from 
the second century aJ). and was first published by A. S. Hunt in 
the ninth volume of the Oxyrhynckus Papyn (1912, pp. 124 fif.)* 
Satyrus was an author who lived in the second, or possibly in the 
third century b.c. and, although little is known about him, his 
Lives were famous. They are repeatedly referred to by Athenae- 
us and by Diogenes Laertius. He was himself a native of 
Oxyrhynchus, where the papyrus was found. He wrote on the 
lives of kings, such as Dionysius the Younger and Philip; states¬ 
men and generals, such as Aldbiades; orators, for example 
Demosthenes; philosophers, including Pythagoras, Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, Socrates and Plato; as well as on the lives of the 
poets.^ The portion of the work preserved has to do with 
Euripides, and is in the form of a dialogue in which there were 
three speakers. This was clearly one of the unnamed sources 
of the Life of Euripides. It gives us some hitherto unknown 
facts about the poet and adds a few new fragments from lost 
plays. No doubt other unnamed sources were employed directly 
or indirectly by the anonymous author of the Life, but it is 
impossible to say with any degree of certainty what they were, 
or what each contributed. 


n 

The second group of sources calls for less comment. They are 
numerous and widely scattered, and altogether add considerable 
information about the poet and his reputation. One, however, 
and that not the least famous, must be used with great caution. 
I refer to Aristophanes. In the Achamians, the Frogs and the 
Tkesmphoriazousae Euripides is made to play an important 


* See Hunt, Or. Pap. K, p. 126. 
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part and is ridiculed unmercifully. Unfortunately many 
writers both ancient and modem have accepted the extravagant 
jokes and innuendos of Aristophanes as if they were to a greater 
or less degree historical facts. As a result they have set forth 
ideas about Euripides and his tragedy which do not at all accord 
with information from other sources, or with his extant dramas. 
Aristophanes did not like the kind of tragedy which Euripides 
wrote, or pretended that he did not like it, and he did everything 
he could to cast disaedit upon the plays and their author. He 
professed to be offended at some of the famous mythological 
stories which Euripides made the basis of certain of his plots, 
though he might with equal propriety have been offended with 
some of the plots of Sophocles. He objected to the costu min g 
and the stage devices of Euripides, and to his diction. This, 
it is true, is not far removed from that of the best Attic prose, 
but it must be borne in mind that his style is never commonplace. 
Finally Aristophanes objected to his lyrics. Most of this 
criticism seems to us captious, if not unjust. It is not unlikely 
that the two men were personal enemies. At any rate the great 
master of comedy was not fair to Euripides, and he did not intend 
to be fair. He has, therefore, given us a portrait of him which is 
as far from the truth as his portrait of Socrates in the Clouds. 
All statements, then, made in the comedies of Aristophanes about 
Euripides or his family, statements often absurdly elaborated 
by the unknown writers of the scholia upon those passages, must 
be treated with the greatest caution, if not wholly rejected. They 
are responsible for many of the erroneous ideas about the poet 
which are so often repeated today even by people who should 
know better. 


in 

Of the thir d group of sources, the tragedies themselves, still 
less remains to be said. Here again great caution must be used. 
Because the poet makes a character in a certain situation egress 
certain ooinions it does not necessarily follow that the opinions 
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set forth are those of the poet himself. The dramatist makes 
his characters say what he thinks they ought to say under certain 
conditions, quite apart from his own individual opinion. It is 
only where the same ideas recur repeatedly under very different 
circumstances that we are justified in aflirming that they 
represent the poet’s own convictions. So, for example, when 
Pylades in the IpMgenia among the Taurians (678) says that if 
he returns safely to Argos without Orestes the people, ‘‘for the 
many are base,” will accuse him of contriving his friend’s death 
to gain the royal power, his words are those which a prince might 
well express under the circumstances. They cannot be taken to 
prove that Euripides was unfriendly to democracy. Unfor¬ 
tunately ancient commentators, and modem, too, have some¬ 
times been led to draw from such statements in the plays con¬ 
clusions about the poet’s personal opinions for which they cannot 
be regarded as legitimate evidence. 

With these considerations in mind we may reconstruct the life 
of Euripides somewhat as follows. 

Life 

He was bom on the island of Salamis in the year 480 b.c., 
probably on the very day of the great battle, as is stated by 
Plutarch and other authorities.^ The year is so carefully given 
by so many ancient authorities that there seem to be no reason¬ 
able grounds for doubting its correctness, in spite of the fact that 
the Parian Marble gives the date as 485 b.c., the archonship of 
Philocrates.* His parents, in spite of Aristophanes, seem to have 

* Plut. Mor. p. 717c, oIoi> i(i> t6 rtpl ’RiptvtSov yfrirtus ml rcXon^, yuoiibou 

ftb’ iiiiipt, «o0’ ol ^ SaXa/itn rpit M^p. Also Suidas, 

5. V. EbfiirlStis, and He^chius Dlustris, P. H. G. IV, p. 163. The year is also 
given in the Vila, 11.2-4 and by Diogenes Laertius, n, 45. The day of the battle 
was the twentieth of the month Boediomion (Plut. CamiUus, XIX, 5) which is 
calculated as the twenty-second of September. 

• The passage reads (lines 65 f.) 4^* oS 6 rntyrift rpayvtl^ wpSrrof 

yhofit ml Ebpirlinis i Totyriit tylpwo, ml Zrqirlxopor rotirriit «lt ti)p *BXX44a 
i^iuTo bi) H HA A11, ipxwnt 'MipnfrtM #iXo«p4rous. The error may be due to a 
mistake in the figures made by the original transcriber. The date of the battle 
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been people of means and of good standing in the town of Phlya, 
about six miles north-east of Athens, where they lived.^ ffis 
father’s namp was Mnesarchus or Mnesarchides according to 
Suidas, more likely the latter, which is the only name given m 
the Life, and is, besides, the name of one of his sons. His mother 
was named Chto.* * As a boy he took part in a festival in honor 
of Delian Apollo, pouring wine for the dancers. This seems to 
have been an honor, and is probably evidence of the respected 
position of his parents in the community, for the dancers are 
described as being prominent Athenians.* We are also told 
that he was once torch-bearer {7rup«^pos) of Apollo of Zoster,* 
and perhaps this, too, was before he had grown to manhood. He 
had the training in athletics usual in his time and may have 
excelled in the pancration and boxing.* Nothing else is known 
of his early life. He seems to have begun his career as a painter, 
and paintings attributed to him were exhibited at Megara in 
later times.* Evidences of his artistic training have been 
pointed out in his tragedies by various commentators, and it may 
well be that the vividness of some of his descriptions is due in 
part to his experience as a painter. 

of is given correctly as H MAPI I, that is to say 217 years before 263 B.C.; 

whereas the dateof the birth of Euripides is given as H H AA 11, or 222 years before. 
If we write P instead of A as the fourth 6gure in the numeral the date will be cor¬ 
rect, that is, it will agree with the other evidence. The error once made would 
lead to the error in the archon’s name. 

‘ See Suidas, s. v. EbpiwOin, . . . . ydp rur <T(fMpa tby^ 
in dTofctwwri ♦iMxopot. Further evidence for this is to be found in the fact 
that Euripides was one of the few private citizens in ancient Greece to pos^ 
a large Ubrary (Athen. 3 a), and he was caUed upon for cosUy pubUc servicra 
(Aristot. Rhei. Ill, 15). Both of these things meant the possession of wealth, 

which must have come to him from his parents. 

* See Vita and Suidas (s. v* Euptri^ip). The story in Suidas that thty 
from BoeoUa or had been banished there is definitely disproved by the sUena 
of the comic poets. 

»Athen. p. 424 f. rir Tpwrtiw b’Ui ’AfftiPaiuP. 

* Vita, 1.17. 

‘ Vita, 1. 5. 

* Vila. 1. 17. 
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If we may believe Aulus Gellius/ Euripides began to write 
at the age of eighteen, and in 455 b.c., when he was twenty-five 
years old, he won his first chorus. This means that in that year 
for the first time he was permitted to compete for the tragic 
prize; but he was beaten by both of his competitors. His 
Peliades was one of the plays presented by him at this time.* 
He is said to have won his first victory* in the year 441^140, 
but the titles of the plays have not come down to us. 

Euripides is said to have been the friend, if not pupil, of several 
well-known philosophers and sophists. Thus in the Life* he is 
called a “hearer” (iKoveTris) of Anaxagoras, Prodicus and 
Protagoras, and a friend (^roipoj) of Socrates. We find this 
statement repeated elsewhere,® but to what extent it is true it is 
not easy to find out. Prodicus and Socrates were both younger 
than he was so that it is extremely unlikely that he should have 
been a pupil of either. Anaxagoras and Protagoras were, 
however, older, and it is not impossible that he studied under 
them. Very likely he knew all of these men, for Athens in the 
fifth century B.c. was not so large that every literary or scholarly 
man in town would not know something of every other. More¬ 
over Anaxagoras lived there for about thirty years,* and, as he 
seems to have been a man of a temperament not unlike that of 
Euripides, the two may well have been attracted to each other. 
The poet may have been influenced by the philosopher in his 
attitude towards life even if he were not his pupil. When, 
however, we come to examine the extant plays for proof of this 
influence we find very little evidence of it. There are, to be sure, 
statements in the literature that Euripides represented the 
theories of Anaxagoras on the stage, such as the passage in 

»XV, 20,4. 

* Vita, 11. 30 and 21. 

* Parian Marble, I. 75, d^’ ov Ebpirlirit iron/ S)v AAAAIII Tpaytfilf. wpStrot 

ifUwcv, Irq HPlAAPIII] Ipxwrot 'A9^yii<n A(^[Xov]. 

‘L.9. 

* E.g. Dion. Hal. Ars RJiet. IX, 11 and Gellius, XV, 20, 4. 

* Diog. Laer. II, 3, 7. 
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Diogenes Laertius^ which says that in the Phaethon he repre¬ 
sented the sun as a golden mass.* Again, in Fragment 836 
from the lost Chrysippus there is mention of two elements, Air 
and Earth, from which all livmg things were created; and 
Vitruvius* implies that this is a theory of Anaxagoras. But 
this cannot be proved; and, furthermore. Nestle has pointed 
out* that two other theories of aeation may also be found in 
Euripides. 

Furthermore if we search the plays and fragments for evidence 
for the most important of all his theories, the doctrine of Now, 
or Mind, which governs the universe, we shall not find it; 
although such a reference does exist in the spurious Pirithous. 
It looks very much, therefore, as if Euripides was an acquaintance 
rather than a pupil of Anaxagoras, and that, although he may 
have been interested in his theories, he was not deeply influenced 
by them.* 

The case seems to have been much the same with regard to his 
relations to other philosophers and sophists. He may have been 
intimate with Protagoras; though the story that the latter read 
his famous essay on the gods, which caused his banishment from 
Athens, in the house of Euripides is not well attested.* There 
are a few other points of contact between the two. Diogenes 
Laertius* states on the authority of Philochorus that Euripides 
in his /xion referred to the loss of Protagoras by shipwreck. Then 
there is an echo of the famous dictum “Man is the measure of all 
things” in Fragment 19 from the Aeolus. Furthermore the 

^ See Diog. Laer. II, 3, 10, 6rra o^oG, 

9wXor ctrtty ifXior ^ r<^ ^oiBorru 

* The same idea has also been claimed for a passage in the OrcsUs (982 ff.)i 
but incorrectly. Sec Decharme, Euripidc ei resprit de son ihidtre, p. 37. 

* VIII, praef. 1. 

* FMripideSf der Dichler der Grieckischen Aufkldruniy p. 156. 

* For a discussion of this subject see L6on Parmentier, Ehripidt ei Anaxagm. 

* Diogenes Laertius, who is our authority for the story (DC, 8, 54), also says 
that other writers declared that it was at the house of Megaclidcs, or in the 
Lyceum, 

’ DC. 8. 55. 
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statement in Fragment 189 (from the Antiope) that the man 
dever at speaking may make contradictory arguments out of 
every subject may also be due to Protagoras. But references 
such as these are altogether insufficient to prove that their 
relationship was ever that of pupil and master. 

The statement in the Life that he was a friend of Socrates 
may well be true. Aelian‘ records an interesting tale which 
also may be true, that Socrates rarely went to the theatre, but 
always went to see a new play by Euripides, even to the Piraeus. 
There is, however, no trace of the influence of Socrates in the 
extant plays. 

It seems dear, therefore, that during the formative period of 
his mind Euripides was not profoundly influenced by Anaxagoras 
or any other philosopher, whether he was his pupil or not. No 
doubt he read widely in the works of various philosophers and 
some hints of this may be found in the plays, where certain 
statements may be traced back to doctrines of Heraclitus, 
Empedodes, Epicharmus and others.* But this evidence taken 
as a whole is scanty. In fact it is quite insuffident to prove 
Euripides to have been the follower of any one of them. At 
the same time he was distinctly of a philosophical turn of mind, 
so that Athenaeus* and others could speak of him as the “Stage 
philosopher” (<r«jwK6s (piKoawPos). He had a philosophy of his 
own and he drew his ideas from many sources. 

Very little is known of his private life during his maturity. 
He seems to have taken no part in politics, and, in fact, would 
hardly have had time to do so. In Aristotle’s Rhetoric* a certain 

* F. IT. n, 13 , 6 Si ZuKp&Trn cx&vior nb> toI$ BtSrpoH, tl tot* Si 

^vpiTiSit)s S TTjf TpayifSlas Tott/rils ^yurlt^ero Koxyols TpcLy<fSois tSt* yt i^KTuto. 
xal Ilupaic* Si iyupifoiiimi rod ESptTlSov tal Ixct MTiti- txoup* yip ifSpl 

T€ rijp (Toi^iay airrov xal rffp h Tois fikrpoit iLperiiv. 

* See W. Nestle, Unicrsvchungen ueberdie PkUosophischen Quellen des Euripides, 

5 IV,p. 158 e and XUI, p. 561 a. 

* Hf 6, 20, The scholium reads, l&OpiTlbtfi yp6j tow Xvpwcoalaut itfAsfivs 

&T(xrraXe2s Kal repl elpfiiPris sal ^\las Ubptpoi, cw keiwx tIrcF* Idci, irSpts 

ZvpoKhffioij cl Kol &XXo, iXXd yt dtd rd iipri bfiQw dkesdaif alrxOptaBoi 

9lpas (W davpbfotrras. 


Kuiipides 10 Euripides 


10 Kurir 
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answered him, or would answer him in the theatre if he wished to 
accuse him. On another occasion, according to the new papyrus 
of Satyrus,‘ Cleon prosecuted him for impiety, but none of the 
details are known. 

Our information about his family life is very unsatisfactory. 
It is a strange jumble of what may be true, mixed with nonsense 
derived from the Thesmophoriazousae of Aristophanes treated 
as if it were historic fact. He would seem to have been unhappy 
in his marriage; though here again it is possible that this is a 
mere inference drawn by some unknown biographer from some 
of the female characters in his plays, such as Phaedra in the 
Hippolytus. According to the Life he was married twice. His 
first wife was named Melito and the second Choirine, or, as 
Suidas says, Choirile. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf* argues that 
the second wife is a myth, and he may well be right. Aristo¬ 
phanes mentions but one wife. In the- Lif^ Cephisophon is 
represented as having caused trouble with the first wife; but this 
is extremely unlikely. The comic poets would certainly have 
seized upon such an incident and made the most of it if there had 
been even a remote suggestion of an intrigue. It would appear 
that there was not much to be said about his home life, and that 
uncritical writers of a later age drew their own inferences about 
it from some of the characters in his tragedies. 

He is said to have had three sons who survived him. Mnesar- 
chides, the eldest, became a merchant; the second, Mnesilochus, 
was an actor; and the youngest, Euripides, called his nephew by 
Suidas, followed his father’s profession of tragic poet. 

Of his association with contemporary literary men in Athens 
there is little satisfactory evidence. Aristophanes, as has already 
been pointed out, did not like him. On the other hand the story 
told in the Life that the aged Sophocles put on mourning upon 
hearing of his death, seems to imply a friendly feeling on the part 

*Fr. 39, X, 11. 15-22, iri fiiy yip KXiuvof roC it)pa.yay<A rip iatfklv 

iUipi ii^yor Ijy TpotipiiKaiuy. 

* Herakles, p. 7. 

’L1.90f. 
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of the older dramatist. Satyrus* tells a story that when the 
lyric poet Timotheus was so discouraged at the reception of his 
poems that he was about to take his life, Euripides, who appre¬ 
ciated his genius, consoled him and wrote a prologue for his 
famous poem, the Persians. This story, if true, points to a kind 
heart and a willingness to help a fellow poet in adversity. 

Towards the end of his life he went to Macedonia, where he 
died.* Whether he went on the invitation of King Archelaus, 
or for some other reason cannot be definitely determined. Saty- 
rus implies that it was at least in part because of annoyance at 
certain obscure poets. But the kings of Macedonia were glad to 
receive visits from literary men and when Euripides arrived there 
he was treated with great distinction. Apparently Archelaus 
made a sort of confidant of him.* 

His death seems to have been caused by accident in a most 
tragic manner. It appears that one day he was walking by 
himself in the woods at some distance from the dty when the 
king set out hunting. When the party had passed the dty 
gates, the dogs were released and darting ahead they came upon 
Euripides and attacked and killed him while the huntsmen were 
still at a distance.* Suidas says that two poets who were jealous 
of him, Arridaeus, a Macedonian, and Crateuas, a Thessalian, 
bribed the slave Lysimachus, who had charge of the king’s dogs, 
for ten minae, to let them loose upon him. This sounds explidt, 
and there may be something in it, but Philochorus and Eratos¬ 
thenes seem not to have believed it. The king was deeply 
grieved at his death and cut off his hair in token of his sorrow.' 

There can be little doubt about the year in which this occurred. 
Diodorus Siculus on the authority of Apollodorus says that il 

' Fr. 39, XXII, 1 ff. 

‘ Vita, U. 57 and 121. 

•Solinus, IX, 17. 

* The story is told with some variations in the Lift, 11. 54 ff.; in Satyius, Fr 

39, XXI, 2 ff.; in Suidas, s. v. Gcllius, XV, 20,9; in Diodorus Siculus 

XIII, 103, 5. 

* Solinus. DC. 15. 
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happened the year before Alexias was archon,* that is to 
in the archonship of Callias, or the third year of the ninety-third 
Olympiad, which would be the year 406 b.c. This date is con¬ 
firmed from other sources. The Parian Marble, however, men¬ 
tions the archonship of Antigenes, which would be Olympiad 93.2; 
but as the Athenian year began in July, both authorities may 
refer to the same year b.c. The difference in the names of the 
archons would imply some doubt as to the month in which the 
catastrophe occurred. 

Euripides was buried in Macedonia near the town of Are- 
thusa.* Suidas, to be sure, says Pella, but this may safely be 
rejected. The Athenians sent an embassy to bring back his 
remains, but the Macedonians declined to give them up.* A 
cenotaph was then erected to his memory on the road leading 
from Athens to the Piraeus.* The epitaph upon it, composed by 
his friend Timotheus, or by the historian Thucydides (both 
names are given), is quoted in the Life.^ This monument and the 
one at Arethusa are both said to have been struck by lightning. 

Personal Characteristics 

Euripides was a hard student and evidently confined himself 
closely to his literary work. This, perhaps, might be inferred 
from the fact that he owned a large private library, and a>mposed 
as many as ninety-two dramas. The mere act of composition 
would require him to be much by himself, so that he could not, 
even if he wished have the leisure for the diversions of his fellow 
Athenians. A story which goes back to Philochorus says that 
he had a cave on the island of Salamis with the opening towards 
the sea, and that he retired to it and spent his days in meditation 
and writing. This story is foimd in Satyrus* and in Gellius^ 

»Xni,103,S; 104,1. 

*Plut. Lycurg. XXI, 5; Anunian. Marc. XXVII, 4, 8; AnlA. Pal. VII, 51. 

»GeUius, XV, 20,10. 

'Paus. I, 2, 2; Vita, 1. 37. 

^There are nine epigrams on Euripides in the Antkologia Palaiina, VII, 43-51. 

•Fr.39,IX. 

'XV, 20. 5. 
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as well as in the Life'^ and may well be true. It may be that this 
somewhat seduded mode of life produced an effect upon his 
character. At least he is described as gloomy, thoughtful, 
stem, a hater of laughter, a hater of women, a man who avoided 
the society of other men, a man who did not know how to jest 
even in his cups, and was generally disliked.* Such are the 
statements about him, but they probably greatly exaggerate 
the facts even where they are not utterly untme. A man who 
had so complete a knowledge of human nature as Euripides 
displays in his tragedies could not have been altogether a recluse 
or a misanthrope. 

The tradition which made him a hater of women, whether 
true or not, may be accounted for in two ways. It may be 
explained if the story of his unhappy married life, which we have 
seen reason to doubt, were true. Or it may equally well have 
arisen from the fact that certain of the female characters in his 
plays were such as to inspire hostility towards them in the minds 
of the spectators. The fact is that Euripides seems to have 
been the first to appreciate the dramatic possibilities of represent¬ 
ing on the stage the passions usually attributed to women. 
Thus in the Bippolytus we find vividly portrayed slighted love, 
fear and revenge; in the Medea, envy and hate; in the Hecuba, 
revenge. But this does not indicate anything at all as to the 
personal feelings of the poet about women. It is simply proof 
of his dramatic genius. Furthermore not all of his heroines are 
inspired by evil motives. In Alcestis we find a model of wifely 
devotion, a woman who willingly gives her life for her husband. 
In the Ipkigenia ai Aulis we find a young girl gladly giving up 
her life for her father and her country. In the Ipkigenia among 
the Taurians Iphigenia is willing to risk everything for her 
brother. In the Heraclidae Macaria joyfully gives her life to 
save her brothers and sisters. These instances show that 

«U. 61 ff. 

* See Vita, 11. 64 ff.; Suidas, s. v. Kipiriiip', Gellius, quoting Alexander Aetolui, 
XV. 20. 5; SatVTus. Fr. 39. X. 
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Euripides represented noble women on the stage as well as women 
whose crimes could excite nothing but detestation. The ancient 
commentators and biographers appear to have overlooked this 
fact, and to have been impressed only by his Phaedras and 
Medeas. They have thus done him a grave injustice. 

As AN Author 

Euripides was a prolific writer, but the exact number of his 
plays cannot now be determined with certainty. In one passage 
in the Life (line 128) it is stated that he wrote ninety-eight; 
that sixty-seven were at the time the note was written still 
extant, besides others which were spurious; that there were 
eight satyr dramas, of which one was spurious. In another 
passage in the Life (line 33) the total number is given as ninety- 
two (9^0/ of which seventy-eight were then preserved; but 
three, the Tennes, the Rhadamanthys and the Pirithous were 
spurious. In Suidas* the statement is made that according to 
one authority the plays of Euripides numbered ninety-two, and 
that seventy-seven were at that time preserved. Varro quoted 
by Gellius® gave the number as seventy-five, which may repre¬ 
sent those extant in his day. Nauck* points out that ninety- 
eight is probably due to an error in writing. The number 
ninety-two would be twenty-three tetralogies and might be 
arrived at from statements in the didascaliae, or official records. 
Nauck quotes Elmsley as pointing out that the tragedies which 
failed to obtain a chorus would not be included in this list, but, 
it is not likely that they would be published. Many years ago 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf argued® that in Alexandrian times 
seventy-eight plays were preserved under the name of Euripides 
ind ninety-two ascribed to him. Of the seventy-eight three 

’ Codex B (Vaticanus 909) reads here that is 98. 

* S. V. EiptrUijs. 

»xvn,4,3. 

* De Eurilndis Poesi, p. xxv. 

* Analecta Euripiiea, pp. 172 ff. 
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tragedies, the Tennes, the RhadamarUhys and the Pirilhous 
and one satyr drama, the Sisyphus, were not genuine. This 
tetralogy, from all four plays of which fragments are preserved, 
was piobaby written by Critias between 411 and 405 b.c. 
Of the eighty-eight genuine plays fourteen were then lost. Of 
those preserved arty-seven were tragedies and seven satyr 
dramas. This is a reasonable conclusion from the evidence 
available and may be accepted until further evidence comes to 
light. 

Two ancient lists of the plays of Euripides exist, but both are 
incomplete. One is carved on the marble slab which serves as 
a background for a seated figure of Euripides in the Louvre 
(the so-called Albani monument), and contains thirty-seven 
titles m alphabetical order as far as the Orestes} The other is 
on a slab found at the Piraeus,* on which twenty-three names 
may be restored. The arrangement here is not strictly alpha¬ 
betical; but plays beginning with the same letter are grouped 
together. 

Of the large number of plays which he composed nineteen 
have come down to modem times, and something is known about 
fifty-five others.* 

Portraits 


Twenty-six portraits of the poet have come down from anti¬ 
quity. The best are the heads in Mantua, Naples and Bruns¬ 
wick.* Whether any of them go back to his portrait statue 
set up in the theatre at Athens* in the time of Lycurgus or not 

we have no means of knowing. The portraits represent him in 

mature life. He has a high forehead, long side locks, short. 


•Louvie, No. 343; BeniouilU, CrUckiscke Ikonographie, Euripides. No. 17 

Reinach, Ripertoire de la staluaire, I, p. 148. 

* I. G. II, 992. See Haigh, Tra^ Dram of the Greeks, p. 281, n. 3, an 

mowitz-Moellendorf, Anakcta Euripidea, p. 139. 

»See Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, ibid. pp. 147 ff. for the riU«. 

* For a di yuwinn of the portraits see Bemouilli, op. cU. I, pp. 1 
»Paus. I. 21. 1; also PluL Decern. Oral. p. 841 F. 
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thick beard, and an earnest expression on his face which would 
seem to justify the words “gloomy, thoughtful and stem” 
(ciaiBptirros, (tIipvovs and auanjpos) used to describe his character. 
It may be that the portrait itself inspired the adjectives. At the 
gam<> finip I find it a highly intellectual face, and one which 
reveals something of the dreamer. A late relief in Constanti¬ 
nople (Plate I) represents Euripides seated before a statue 
of the god Dionysus and handing a tragic mask repre¬ 
senting Heracles to the Stage, who stands before him in the guise 
of a young woman. In her right hand she holds a manuscript 
which she has already received, while the poet holds another in 
his left hand. The misspelling of the poet’s name is significant 
of its late date. 


Fame 

Euripides acquired a reputation slowly, and it was only towards 
the end of his life that he could be called famous. This is 
proved by the small number of tragic victories which he won,* 
and by the fact that he was often defeated by inferior poets.* 
He won the tragic prize but five times altogether, and one of these 
victories was for tragedies presented after his death by the 
younger Euripides.* This want of appreciation on the part 
of the Athenians was not due to any lack of merit in his tragedies. 
It was rather because he was overshadowed by the two great 
masters of the tragic stage who had preceded him. It took the 
Athenians some time to secure a proper perspective, and to 
realize that they had among them a third great tragic genius 
worthy to rank with the other two. 

But that he did acquire fame towards the latter part of his 
career is proved by many things, such as the story already 
quoted that many Athenian soldiers after the great disaster in 

* Vita, L131; Suidas, s. v. GeUius, XVH, 4,3. 

*Gellius, ibid. 

’The plays were and the Bacckae. 

See SchoL to Aristophanes, Progs, 67. 
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Sidly owed their lives to their ability to quote from his plays. 
Again the Life tells of his being honored with special privilcfes b 
Magnesia,' and at the court of King Archelaus he was treated 
with marks of great distinction.' After his death Dionysus 
of Syracuse purchased for a talent his lyre, stylus and writii^ 
tablets and dedicated them in the temple of the Muses.' And 
still again the victory of the younger Euripides with three of Us 
plays is further evidence to the same effect. 

But the fame of Euripides did not come to an aid with his 
death. On the contrary it continued to grow until it even sur¬ 
passed that of his two great predecessors. Signs of this are 
numerous; so that when Aristophanes in the Frogt puts into the 
mouth of Aeschylus the familiar joke that his contest with 
Euripides in Hades for the tragic throne was not fair because the 
latter’s poetry had died with him, he is very far from the truth. 

In fact the influence of Euripides upon all classes of men in 
the generations after his death was profound. When, as tragedy 
waned and it became the custom at Athens to reproduce an 
old play along with the new ones, the play selected was often a 
tragedy of Euripides. It is known, for example, that for three 
years in succession, ^2; 1 to 340/39 b.c., a play of Euripides 
was chosen for this purpose.' Poets in other fields than tragedy 
looked to him as a model. Thus we can trace his mfluence <» 
the great master of the New Comedy, Menander. Orators, too, 
and philosophers were under obligations to him, and, as Hugh 
points out' he is more often quoted by Plato and Aristotle than 
any other tragic poet. Alexander the Great often quoted fimn 
him and at his last dinner is said to have recited a scene frmn the 
Andromeda* 

' LI. 21 f. rpotcFif hifiifiif «U dreXclf. 

«See Solinus, DC, 17, Hie ArchcUus in Untum littovum miit anUor fat W 
Euripidi trsgico consiliorum summ&in concrtderct, etc. 

* Vita, U. 79 ff. quoting Hermippus. n —km 

♦ See /. C. n, 973 with the comments of A. Wilhelm in Urkmtidtm Drwmafitrm 

Aujfukrungen in Aiken, pp. 38 ff. 

* TfAgtc Drama of the Greeks, p. 318, 

• Athen. XU. p. 537 d. 
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The fragments of the lost plays of Euripides handed down to us 
through quotations in the literature are more numerous than 
those of Aeschylus and Sophodes;^ and this number has been 
greatly augmented by papyrus fragments found in Egypt in 
recent years. Only one papyrus fragment of Aeschylus of any 
length has so far been identified.* Of Sophodes we have con¬ 
siderable portions of the satyr drama, the Ichneutae, and pieces 
of five old plays and four new ones, while of Euripides we have 
portions of ten lost plays and eleven extant plays. These 
numbers tell their own story. They probably represent the 
rdative popularity of the three great tragic poets in late Greek 
times. 

The enthusiastic admiration for Euripides on the part of some 
of his followers, although good evidence of his fame, was some¬ 
times carried to extremes and led to absurd situations. Thus 
Ludan* tells a story about the people of Abdera, who became so 
exdted over a performance of the Andromeda that they went 
about the streets dedaiming passages from that play. This 
may well be an exaggeration; but the anecdote, nevertheless, has 
significance. There is other evidence, too, pointing in the same 
direction. Thus Axionicus, a poet of the Middle Comedy, is 
known to have written a play called ^iXeuptxtSTjs, ^*The Man 
Who was Fond of Euripides'* f and Pollux® quotes from still 
another comedy with the same title by a certain Philippides. 
Such plays could never have been written if the admirers of 
Euripides had not made themselves ridiculous by their too great 
enthusiasm. The object of a successful comic poet is to produce 
jokes which are to the point and readily understood by his 
audience. He must be up to date. These titles, therefore, are 

* In Nauck’s Tfdgtcofum Graecorutn FragtitetUa there are, counting single 
words, 441 fragments of Aeschylus, 1009 of Sophocles, and 1091 of Euripides. 

* Twenty-three lines of the Carians found many years ago. 

*Quomodo Hist. Cottsc. 1. 

* See Athen. IV, p. 175 b and VIII, p. 352 b, where two passages from the 
play are quoted. 

‘K. 38. 
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also an mdication of a widespread knowledge of Euripides at the 
time the plays were produced. 

With the spread of Greek culture the fame of Euripides 
increased. How far this extended is shown, for example, by a 
gruesome inddent at the court of the Parthian king Hyrodes, 
related by Plutarch.^ When the head of the slain Roman general 
Crassus was brought to the king a tragic actor redted the 
passage in the Bacchae where Agave appears with the head of her 
son. But his influence extended beyond the confines of distant 
Parthia. It has even been suggested that his plays were carried 
to India and became the source of the Sanscrit drama,^ but 
Sanscrit scholars daim that this had a purely Indian origm. 

How great an influence he exerted on the Roman tragic stage 
is apparent from the tragedies of Seneca, as well as from the 
fragments of the lost plays of the earlier writers of tragedy. But 
his influence did not stop there. Poets in other fields were 
deeply mdebted to him, and not least among the number Virgil 
and Ovid. So, too, in modem times many a tragedy has been 
inspired by him directly or indirectly. 

The fame of Euripides is also shown by his influence upon the 
workers in the minor arts, the carvers of sarcophagi, the painters 
of vases, the makers of mirrors, and the like. He frequently 
gave a definite form to the old Greek myths, so that scenes from 
his dramas furnished these people with innumerable subjects 
for their drawings or carvings, subjects which were interesting 
in themselves and which would be readily recognized by every¬ 
body.* One small class of objects is especially interesting in this 
connection. It is a series of cups dating from Mondrian times 
having in the bottom in relief a portrait of Euripides, and on the 


1 Piut Crasm, xxxm, 2, rij, « roC 

Mi*- U 'IW Tp«XX*«« 

^ EiipiTiiov Bokxuo tA rtfd rijr 'Ayai^' 

I Kral’from^pUys on Greek vases, wUch form tl**^** ^*2 
class, see paiticilariy L. Sfchan, £titdes sttr la traiUu puqiu dans sts pporU 
amc la dramupu, (Paris, 1926) pp. 233 ff. 
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sides scenes from his plays. Three are known with scenes from 
the Iphigenia at Aulis inscribed EipnriSov ’l4>Ly€veias, and two 
others, besides a fragment, have scenes from the Phoenissae} 
Still another may go back to his Oedipus' How common this 
class of objects was can only be conjectured; but the number of 
sarcophagi, vase paintings and other works of art which can 
be traced back to his plays is very great. 

‘See Robert, Winckelmann Prog. Berlin, 1890, pp. 51 ff. and 59 £F.; also Jb. 
Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, pp. 184 ff.; pis. 5, 6. 

* See Robert, ibid. p. 67 and his Oidipus, I, p. 326, fig. 49. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRAGEDY OF EURIPIDES 

THE TECHNIQUE OP HIS DSAHA—THE PROLOGUES—THE DEUS EX 
MACHINA—THE ECCYCT.EMA AND OTHER STAGE DEVICES— 
SCENERY, COSTUMING, ETC.—DRAMATIC TYPES—THE CHORUS 

In the history of the drama it is a well-recognized fact that 
there is always a continuous development either for the better 
or the worse. The drama as a literary type does not stand 
still. So every dramatist is likely to invent or develop in his 
plays certain features which he believes in one way or another 
will add to the effectiveness of their presentation. Euripides 
was no exception to this rule. He introduced various innova¬ 
tions into Greek tragedy as he foimd it, some of which he made 
regular features of his plays so that they became recognized as 
characteristic of his work. In the present chapter we shall 
examine these innovations and try to see to what extent they 
were justified in the opinion of the people of his time and of 
subsequent ages. 

The Prologues 

From the point of view of construction the most obvious 
characteristic of the tragedies of Euripides is the prologue. 
This is especially noticeable to readers who are familiar with 
the works of Aeschylus and Sophocles, where the drama usually 
begins in a different way. What Euripides did was to introduce 
at the beginning some character, who either might or might not 
have a part in the subsequent action, to tell the audience what 
it ought to know at the outset. Thus in the Andromache 
Andromache, the chief personage in the play, speaks the pro¬ 
logue; while in the Hippolytus the prologue is spoken by Aphro- 
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dite who does not appear again on the stage.* It was the ob¬ 
ject of the prologue to explain in some detail who the chief 
characters were, how they had got into the situation in which 
they found themselves at the beginning of the play, and where 
the scene was laid. For example Andromache, who is repre¬ 
sented as talking to herself, explains in the prologue of the 
tragedy which bears her name that her home had been at 
Thebe in the Troad, that she had married Hector and gone to 
live in Troy the envied of all, but that now she was the most 
unha ppy of women. She had seen her husband slain, and her 
little boy, Astyanax, murdered by being cast from the dty 
walls; and she had herself been given as a slave to the son of 
the man who slew her husband. She is living in his house in 
Pharsalus and has borne him a son. But now he has married 
Hermione, daughter of Menelaus, who has been treating her 
very cruelly and is at that very moment seeking to bring about 
her death, while the husband, Neoptolemus, is away on a journey 
to Delphi. Andromache has hidden her child by Neoptolemus 
and has fled for safety to the shrine of Thetis. Here, then, we 
have a complete statement of the situation, and this is typical 
of the opening scene in the tragedies of Euripides. Such 
prologues are found in all the extant plays except the Rhesus 
and the IpMgenia at Aulis. But the Rhesus has lost its pro¬ 
logue, as will be shown in the discussion of that play; and the 
Ipkigenia at Aulis, which was evidently worked over by the 
younger Euripides when he brought it out after his father’s 
death, really has two prologues.* 

The prologues of Euripides vary in length from twenty-seven 
lines in the Akestis and forty-eight lines in the Medea, which 
are early plays, to seventy lines in the Orestes and eighty-seven 
lines in the Phoenissae, which are later plays. At the same time 

^ The word “stage” is used throughout this book in the modem sense. There 
was no elevated stage in the Greek theatre in the time of Euripides. The whole 
action, both of actors and chorus, took place in the circular orchestra in front of 
the stage buildings. 

‘Seep. 151. 
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we must remember that the Hippolytus, which can be dated in 
428 B.c. has a prologue of fifty-seven lines, and the Troades, 
dated in 415 b.c. has a prologue of forty-seven Imes. The 
length of the prologue, therefore, is not necessarily an indication 
of date. 

As a rule the prologue is followed by a dialogue. This is the 
case in eleven of the extant plays,* and the transition is often 
managed with great skill, as, for example, in the Medea} In four 
plays it is followed by lyrics f in one, the Hippolytus, by a short 
lyric dialogue; and in one, the Hecuba, by an anapaestic passage. 
The prologues are never delivered by a character wholly dis¬ 
connected with the plot; for where the speaker takes no further 
part in the action, he is usually a god deeply interested in the 
outcome, such as Apollo in the Alcestis, Dionysus in the Bacchae, 
Hermes in the Ion, Aphrodite in the Hippolytus, and Poseidon 
in the Troades. 

It is not diflBcult to see what purpose Euripides had in mind 
in bepnning his tragedies as he does. It is very dear that this 
purpose was practical. There were no playbills in the Athenian 
theatre, and, although the audience had a general acquaintance 
with the myths which formed the subject of most of the plays,* 
they did not know what part of the story was to be treated, or 
what new features the poet might introduce. In the Ackarnians 
of Aristophanes (line 11) we find the Herald prodaiming “Bring 
in your chorus, Theognis.” If no further introduction than 
this served to announce a tragedy, the audience unless other¬ 
wise informed would be in ignorance of just what the situation 
was for some time after the play had begun. A prologue would 
thus become almost a necessity. It was, in fact, a practical 

* Alcestis, Andromache, Electro, HeUn, Heracles Furens, Herocltdae, IpUgrnia 
among the TaurianSf Medta^ Orestes^ Pkoenissae and Troades. 

*Scc p, 155. 

* Baakae^ Cyclops, Ion and Suppliants. 

* Aristotle, to be sure, implies the contrary for audiences in his day. He says 

of the traditional stories, that those which were known were known to few people 
(rd ypwptua iXlyots Poetics, p. 1451 b, 25 f. 
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device for overcoming a difficulty in the presentation of a play, 
and Euripides was above all things a practical dramatist, as will 
be abundantly shown later. It served so useful a purpose that 
even if the poet thought that it might be regarded as a tech¬ 
nical defect by readers (and that is very doubtful) he knew that 
it would not appear so to the spectators when the play was on 
the stage. In actual practice the Euripidean prologue must 
have been welcomed by the ancient audience, and looked upon 
by them as a distinct improvement. 

Some evidence for this is to be found in the first scene of the 
Trackiniae. All of the other extant tragedies of Sophocles begin 
with a dialogue, so that we are at once in the midst of the action; 
but in the Trackiniae we have a prologue quite in the Euripidean 
manner. This prologue consists of forty-eight lines and is os¬ 
tensibly addressed by Deianeira to the Nurse. In reality it 
tells the audience all the facts which it should know when the 
play opens, just as a prologue of Euripides does. Unfortunately 
the date of the Trackiniae is not known and different opinions 
have been expressed in regard to it. It has, however, long been 
recognized that there were points of resemblance between the 
Trackiniae and the Heracles Furens of Euripides. Perhaps the 
most striking of these is the treatment of the Old Man intro¬ 
duced at line 974, where he plays a part similar to that of 
Amphitryon in the Heracles} In the latter play Amphitryon has 
an important part, and it is natural for him to be on the stage 
when Heracles recovers consciousness from the blow dealt him 
by Athena, after the slaying of his wife and children. The Old 
Man in the Trackiniae has not appeared before, and there is no 
particular reason for his introduction into the scene unless 
Sophocles is following Euripides and feels that he must have 
somebody to counterbalance Amphitryon. We cannot imagine 
Amphitryon as derived from the Old Man. Again the two plays 
resemble each other in the scene where the unconscious Heracles 
is brought on the stage and made to regain consciousness there.* 

‘ See p. 106. 

* See in this connection Masqueray, Sophocles, Les Trachiniennes, pp. 13 ff. 
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It looks as if Sophodes were imitating Euripides m these scenes. 
That being the case, and the Trachiniae thus bemg the later play, 
there is every reason to believe that he is imitating Euripides 
in the prologue as well.‘ This he would not have done if he 
had not felt that the Euripidean prologue was a useful con¬ 
tribution to the drama. 

The next point to consider is whether Euripides evolved the 
idea of his prologues independently, or got a suggestion for them 
from some other source. Some light may be thrown on this 
question if we examine the opening scenes in the tragedies of 
Aeschylus. Two of the extant plays, the Supplices and the 
Persians, begin with a long lyric passage; two others, the Seven 
against Thebes and the Prometheus Bound, begin with a dialogue; 
while the Agamemnon, presumably the Choephoroe, and the 
Eumenides begin with a soliloquy. The three plays last men¬ 
tioned were brought out as a trilogy under the title of the 
Orestea in 458 b.c., two years before the author’s death. In the 
third of them, the Eumenides, we find a prologue of sixty-three 
lines which bears considerable resemblance to the prologues of 
Euripides. The beginning of the Agamemnon is not so close, 
and the mutilated beginning of the Choephoroe does not permit 
any safe statement to be made in regard to it. Euripides 
brought out his first play in 455 b.c., three years after the 
Orestea appeared, so that there can be no question of precedence. 
It looks very much as if Aeschylus, who made so many valuable 
contributions to Greek tragedy, saw the advantages of explana¬ 
tory prologues and introduced them in this trilogy, and that 
Euripides got the idea from him and developed it. But how¬ 
ever this may be, it was Euripides who fully appreciated what 
a useful and practical device such a prologue was, and how 
welcome it would be to the spectator, and for that reason he 
adopted it and made it his own. 

»I cannot agree with Jebb’s statement. (IracA. p. xlix) that the prologue oi 
the Trackinw “is utterlv unlike the typical prologues of Euripides m bong 
dramatic” It is essentially the same as many of his prologues. 
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The Deus ex Machina 

Another characteristic of the tragedy of Euripides, and one 
which has been criticized equally with his prologues, is his 
frequent use of the deus ex mackina, that is the introduction of 
a god, or other character, on high by means of a mechanical 
contrivance. This device, technically known as the 
enabled the dramatist to represent a figure in mid-air, or on the 
roof of a temple, or elsewhere. It was used in twelve of the 
extant plays of Euripides. Thus in the Andromache, Thetis was 
represented in this way; in the Bacchae, Dionysus; in the 
Electra, the Dioscuri; in the Helen, the Dioscuri; in the Heracles 
Furens, Iris and probably Lussa; in the Hippolylus, Artemis; in 
the Ipkigenia among the Taurians, Athena; in the Ion, Athena; 
in the Medea, Medea at the end of the play; in the Orestes, 
Apollo; in the Rhesus, the Muse; and in the Suppliants, Athena. 
The gods were, however, not always so brought upon the stage. 
For example, Apollo in the Alcestis, Athena in the Rhesus, and 
and Poseidon and Athena in the Troades seem to have entered, 
spoken their lines, and left the stage in the usual manner. The 
actual treatment of the various characters by the dramatist 
will be ransidered more fully in the discussion of the separate 
plays; but it is necessary to pomt out here that the deus ex 
machina is not always used by Euripides in the same way. 

It is commonly assiuned by adverse critics that the device 
was resorted to by the dramatist in order to get himself out of 
difficulties into which the development of his plot had led him 
This, however, is not the case. There are but two of the extant 
plays, the Hippolytus and the Orestes, in which there are any 
grounds for such an assumption; and even in the Hippolytus 
it is not quite clear that the nrjxavv was used. Furthermore a 
careful examination of the plays shows that the poet, if he had 
wished to do so, might have avoided the use of the deus ex 
machina altogether by making a few changes which would not 
have injured his plots. The fact is that Euripides used it 
for dramatic effect. It has already been pointed out that 
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Eumenides} Sophocles used it in the Pkiloctetes,* which, 
however, is a late play. If a greater number of tragedies by 
these two masters had survived we should be able to speak with 
more assurance. From the evidence which we have it would 
appear that the deus ex mackina had existed before the time of 
Euripides, but that he seized upon it as a useful device and, 
as in the case of the prologue, made it his own. 

Tee Eccyclema and Other Stage Devices 

Eunpides seems to have been ready to use any stage device 
which might (ontribute to the most effective presentation of his 
dramas. He does not seem to have made much use of the 
eccyclema (a/a>jcX7?/ia), that platform upon wheels which nu'ght 
be pushed out from the stage buildings to show an interior 
scene.* Aeschylus used it in the Agamemnon (1379 ff.) to show 
Cl 3 daemnestra and the bodies of the murdered Agamemnon and 
Cassandra; and again in the Choephoroe (973 ff.) to show the 
dead bodies of Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. Sophocles, too, 
used it in three of his extant plays, the Ajax (346 ff.), the Anti¬ 
gone (1293 ff.) and the Ekctra (1458 ff.). Euripides uses it but 
four times in the nineteen extant plays: in the Eippolyius 
(808 ff.) to show the body of Phaedra; in the Hecuba (1051 ff.) 
to show the bodies of the sons of Polymestor; in the Heracles 
Furens (1029 ff.) to show the dead Megara and her children; 
and in the Electra (1177 ff.) to bring in the bodies of Clytaem¬ 
nestra and Ae^sthus.^ 

The eccyclema was at best a clumsy contrivance, and, although 
sometimes effective, was inartistic. Euripides seems to have 
felt this, for sometimes where it might have been used, and 
probably would have been by an earlier dramatist, he employed 
another device. Thus he used the to show Medea with 

‘lanes 403 ff, 

‘lanes 1409 ff. 

* ^ Doipfeld und Rdsch, Das Griechische Theater, pp. 234 ff. 

See Hai^, The Attic Theatre, pp. 228 ff. 
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the bodies of her children {Medea, 1317 ff.); and likewise to 
show the Muse in the Rhesus (890 ff.) with the body of her son. 
As a practical dramatist he evidently realized how much more 
striking such a presentation would make the scene m the 
theatre. It is another proof of what may be called his dramatic 
instinct. 

No doubt Euripides used such other stage devices as were 
available when he had need of them. Thus at the beginning of 
the Hecuba the ghost of Polydorus speaks the prologue, promptly 
proclaiming that he comes from the realms of the dead.^ He 
probably appeared before the spectators rising from the ground. 
In the theatre at Eretria there is still preserved an underground 
passage leading from the stage buildings into the orchestra, 
apparently designed for this very purpose. No such passage 
has, to be sure, been proved for the theatre at Athens in the 
time of Euripides; but that does not necessarily mean that one 
did not exist, or that a temporary device to serve the same 
purpose might not have been constructed. No other ghost is 
introduced in any extant play of Euripides, but it is possible 
that Thanatos in the Alcestis may have entered by this means. 
The supernatural and miraculous elements in his tragedy are 
usually made to lie outside the action of the drama and revealed 
to the spectators only through narration. Such, for example, is 
the story of the phantom Helen in the Helen; the bull rising from 
the sea in the Hippolytus; and lolaus regaining his youth for a 
day in the Heraclidae. Lussa in the Heracles Furens is a super¬ 
natural personage, but she seems to have been brought in by 
means of the In general we may say that if we exclude 

the gods the supernatural element does not play a very important 
part in the tragedy of Euripides. 

^ Lines 1 ff. vupC)if <ai atirov ruXaj 

XiTwr, 1/ xwpts (Jcurrat 

IloX66(i>pof, T. X. 
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Scenery, Costuming, etc. 

Euripides, too, seems to have made much more extensive use 
of scenery than his predecessors. There are various indications 
of this in his plays, and many places where the stage setting 
might be made very effective. Such is the Egyptian landscape 
in the Eden, and, again, the temple at Delphi with its works of 
art in the Ion, to give but two examples. We must not, of 
course, imagine Euripides with the facilities of a modem theatre, 
but he was not the kind of dramatist to be content with a 
primitive, or inartistic presentation of his tragedies. Occa¬ 
sionally we get a hint of this outside the drama as, for example, 
when the schoh'ast on the Phoenissae records the beauty of the 
stage setting in that play.* 

In keeping with this use of more elaborate scenery we should 
expect to find greater attention given to the costuming. To 
what extent this was the case is very difficult to determine. 
The costume of the tragic actor had been developed largely by 
Aeschylus and had become conventional.* From what we know 
of Euripides we should expect him to introduce changes in it 
mth a view to making his tragedy more realistic; but there is 
little direct evidence that he did so other than that which we 
gather from the hints of Aristophanes.* Some of his scenes, 
such as the latter part of the Orestes, would be difficult to act in 
the conventional tragic garments; but in the absence of more 
specific evidence nothing more definite can be said on this topic. 

Supernumeraries are an essential feature of all dramatic per¬ 
formances and that was as true in antiquity as it is today. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that Euripides made frequent 
use of these silent characters, especially children; and occa¬ 
sionally he even introduced animals upon the stage. Thus in 
the Helen (1169) the king, Theoclymenus, enters with atten- 

• On line 8, t6 spifia kan ph row koXoj-. 

* E.g. Acharniata, scene beginning with line 407. 
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dants accompanied by a pack of hunting dogs; and in the Hip- 
polytus (58) a pack of hounds evidently accompanies the com¬ 
panions of Hippol>"tus when they enter coming from their hunt. 
Again in the Troades (577) Andromache is brought in on a wagon 
(dniiTj) drawn by horses; and in the EUctra (998) Clytaemnestra 
enters in a chariot followed by her Trojan attendants m a 
wagon (998 ff.)- Euripides was not alone in this use of animals 
on the stage. Thus Aeschylus in the Agamemnon makes the 
great king enter in a chariot; and in the Oedipus at Colonusoi 
Sophocles Ismene enters on horseback. It was an effective way 
of bringing an important character before the audience. 

Euripides made such frequent and such important use of 
children as silent characters in his plays that that a^)ect of his 
tragedy calls for more than a passing notice. It will, therefore, 
be considered at greater length in the next chapter. 

Drahahc Types 

The treatment of the individual characters of Euripides will 
be taken up in the discussion of the separate plays, but there are 
certain t>’pes introduced in minor rdles which are characteristic 
of his tragedy. Most important of these is the messenger. 
The bringing in of a character to explain what had been taking 
place at a distance was a well-known device on the Greek stage. 
It did not originate with Euripides, but was employed by both 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, and no doubt by less important 
dramatists. With Euripides the part of the messenger was 
made much more important than it had been previously. 
WTiat before had been a minor r6le was developed and made to 
include a long and brilliant speech which a good actor could 
make most effective. So important did Euripides regard the 
part of the messenger that he made it a regular feature of his 
tragedies and introduced it in all that are extant except the 
Akestis, the Hecuba and the Troades. Sometimes he is not 
content with one messenger, but employs two in different ^nes, 
as. for e.xamDle. in the Helen and the Ipldgenia at Aulis, but 
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only one of them has a long speech. In the IpMgenia among the 
Taurians the long narrative of the herdsman early in the play 
(lines 260-339) is in reality a messenger’s speech, though another 
messenger is brought in later on (lines 1327-1419). These 
speeches vary in length in the different plays from thirty-three 
lines in the Rhesus to 110 lines in the Phoenissae and the Bacchae, 
Eighty or ninety lines was about the usual length. They are 
composed with great skill and are always full of dramatic 
interest. As will be shown in the discussion of the separate 
plays they contributed much to the effective presentation of his 
tragedies. 

Another type which Euripides took pleasure in depicting 
among his minor characters was the faithful slave. This might 
he a man or a woman, but was portrayed as a model of devotion. 
An example is Phaedra’s nurse in the Hippolytus. Her one 
object is to gratify her mistress and, when she learns her secret, 
to save her mistress regardless of what might happen to herself. 
Or again in the Ion, where the aged servant of Creusa, this time 
a man, is ready to risk his life for the peace of mind of his 
mistress. 


The Chorus 


The treatment of the chorus by Euripides has been carefully 
considered by various writers on Greek tragedy and does not 
call for an extended examination here,* though sometimes 
erroneous statements in regard to it have been made. A com¬ 
plete study of it would require a volume in itself. It was a 
convention which Euripides found already established when he 
began to write and to which he had to adapt his plots. It was 
M inheritance from the past of what had once been the most 
unportant element in the drama. We do not find in his plays 
such long choral passages as are usual in Aeschylus; but he never 


a discussion of the chorus in Euripides see A. E. Phoutrides. 

i PP* ” ^ Decharme, Euripid^ 

I espnt de son thidtre, {^. 422 flf. 
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forgot that there must always be on the stage fifteen persons 
who were cognizant of everything which took place in the 
action. Euripides handles the chorus m different ways, but 
always with skill. The members of it were usually supposed to 
be friends or servants of the hero or heroine devoted to their 
interests. Sometimes their connection with the plot was inti¬ 
mate, as in the Bacchae or the Suppliants; then again it was 
less close, as in the Phoenissae or the Andromache. Sometimes 
one of the regular choral songs, or stasima, had little or no 
relation to the story, such as the third stasimon in the Ipkigenia 
among the Taurians (lines 1234-1282), but this is unusual. In 
general the subject of the song was comment on the past, or 
speculation as to the future of one or more of the principal 
characters, op of the members of the chorus themselves. 

In the actual manipulation of the chorus as an integral part 
of the play the poet always kept in mind its dramatic possibil¬ 
ities. Thus if he could make a scene more effective by sub¬ 
dividing the chorus, as for example in the Ion, lines 184 ff., he 
did so. Again, he did not hesitate to introduce occasionally a 
supplementary chorus for dramatic effect, such as the chorus of 
huntsmen in the Hippolytus (61 ff.), or the chorus of Argive men 
in the Ipkigenia at AuUs (590 ff.). The composition and treat¬ 
ment of the chorus naturally varied with the individual play. 

When we come to examine the language used in the choruses 
of Euripides we find that it stands in about the same relation 
to the language of the choruses of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
that his iambic trimeter lines, that is the lines of his dialogue, 
do to those of his two illustrious predecessors. That is to say 
it is simpler. Poetic words are found in abundance, but there 
are fewer really rare words, and the constructions as a rule are 
those of the dialogue. At the same time the choruses of Emi- 
pides contain much beautiful poetry. It is true that any one 
not kno-wing his tragedies at first hand and accepting as trust¬ 
worthy the insinuations of Aristophanes might be misled in this 
resoect; and this is something that has happened more than 
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once. But a careful examination of his choral odes quickly 
shows that Euripides must be ranked high as a lyric poet. How 
effective the music was to which his choruses were sung we shall 
probably never know, though part of one choral song from the 
Orestes with the musical notes written above the words has been 
found in Egypt.* 

The composition of the plots of Euripides has sometimes been 
criticized. Thus he has been accused of introducing irrelevant 
scenes. A careful examination of the passages, however, usually 
shows that the scenes objected to are not irrelevant, and that 
the poet had a definite purpose in mind in writing them. On the 
other hand he has been praised since antiquity for the skill with 
which he manages his recognition scenes.* But questions such 
as these had best be considered in our examination of the 
individual plays. 

* Lines 338-343, in a papyrus dating from the first century a.d. See Rainer 
Papyri, V, p. 365, No. 8029; and below, p. 307, No. 27. 

* See Aristotle, Poetics, p. 1454 a, 4 S. 
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FURTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRAGEDY OF 

EURIPIDES 

TSE CHIID motive—^HUMOE 

It is an interesting fact tliat of the titles of the d ghtee n 
tragedies of Eurqudes which have come down to modem 
counting the RJksus as genuine, dght bear the names of women, 
five of men, one is named for a band of silent charactors, and four 
for the chorus, hi the last groiq> (toe Bauhae, the Phoemssae^ 
the SupfUants and toe Troades) the chorus consist of women; 
in toe HeracUdae they are men. One mi§^t oondude horn 
this that Eud^es preferred the names of won^ as tides for 
hb plays, for it has long bem recognized that he saw that the 
emotions which are usually regarded as peculiady feminm^ 
such as jeabusy, hate and love furnished ezodlent mataial fm 
tragedy; but this is not borne out by toe names of the lost plays. 
If one the list of azty-seven tragedies which Wilsniowitz< 
Modlendorf argued were still preserved in Alo nuid i ian t hne si, 
he will find that of the forty-nine which have anoe poitoed 
thirty-two bear the namas of men and twelve the names of 
women. Five are named for the chorus and these in all but 
one are feminine. In other words we find here just the 
reverse of what appears in the extant plays. The m a scul i ne 
titles predominate. But toe fact that a play bears the name 
of a man rather »han fW of a woman does not n e ce ss a ri l y 
that toe ™ala character in that play is toe strcmgest. In 
the Hippolykttt for example, the real tragjc ch a rac t er is Phaedra, 
not H^ipolytus, and that too thou^ she is on toe stage but a 
short tone. Hippolytus loses his life, to be sui^ under tiagK 
fif yiifnafunfips, but he is not what mig^ be called a txa^ hoo. 

36 
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So, too, in the Ion Creusa is quite as important a character as 
Ion though neither of them can be ailed tragic. We annot, 
therefore, be sure from the title alone who is to be the most 
important personage in the action. In other words our only 
safe guide is the extant plays and we are not justified in drawing 
conduaons in regard to plays that are lost. 

One thing, however, seems clear: that great tragic characters 
are rare in Euripides and that where they do occur they are apt 
to be women rather than men. It is unfortunate that his 
Oedipus has not come down to us, for there is no character in 
his extant plays which an for a moment compare with Oedipus 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles; or, indeed, with the 
very different, though equally tragic Oedipus of the Oedipus at 
Colonus. The nearest approach to such a character in the ex¬ 
tant tragedies is the Heracles in the Heracles Furens. But 
Herades in this play does not dominate the action from the 
beginning as Oedipus does. In fact he does not appar at all 
until line 523 when he is introduced just in time to rescue his 
family from his enemy Lycus. The terrible tragedy which 
follows when Herades becomes suddenly insane and kills his 
wife and children is related by a messenger; but he is himself 
brought on the stage again when he has recovered his sanity, a 
truly pathetic spectade. Here, then, we have a real tragic 
figure, but he annot be paralleled in the other extant plays of 
Euripides. 

But if there is a sardty of grat tragic heroes in the extant 
dramas of Euripides the same annot be said of his heroines. 
Several of them attain to true tragic heights. The most striking 
and terrible of all is Meda. She dominates the action in the 
play which bars her name from the beginning, even before she 
appars on the stage, and continues to do so through to the end. 
Jason is a poor, weak, intriguing creature, no match for the 
terrible and masterful woman to whom he is wedded. In the 
character of Meda, and particularly in the scene in which she 
decida to kill her children in order to be revenged upon her 
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husband, the tragic genius of Euripides reaches its highest 
pinnacle. 

In none of the other extant plays is there a character which 
can approach Medea as a tragic figure, and yet there are char¬ 
acters which are distinctly tragic. For example m the Bauhae 
Agave in her wild henzy with the head of her son Pentheus whom 
she and her companions have slain m the belief that he was a 
^ild beast is one of the most dreadful figures m Euripides. Her 
terrible deed has, however, been done in ignorance while she 
was in a Bacchic frenzy and so differs from the deliberate 
action of Medea. Phaedra, too, in the Bippolyius is tragic. 
The nurse discovers her seaet, but by revealing it to Hippolytus 
she puts her mistress into a position of shame and disgrace 
from which she concludes that death is the only way out. Here 
the passion for revenge dominates her, and before she kills 
herself she writes the letter to Theseus falsely accusing the 
innocent Hippolytus and knowing that it will result in his ruin. 
Phaedra, then, is a real tragic figure. 

But the fact is that the tragedy of Euripides does not depend 
for its effect upon one outstanding tragic character, part of 
whose life is set before the audience; but rather upon certain 
more or less tragic situations brought about in a variety of ways. 
Hecuba in the play of that name is tragic only in the misfortunes 
which come upon her. We pity the misery of the aged woman 
and resent the repeated blows which fate deals her; but we do 
not look upon her as a tragic character even when, at the end 
of the play, she brings about the ruin of the false Thracian king 
who had murdered her youngest boy, Polydorus, for his money. 
This whole play is an exhibition of mental distress which is 
almost too much for human endurance. Much the same thing 
is found in the Troades} In both tragedies the poet no doubt 


«Plutarch, Pebpidas, XXDC, 4, tcUs an anecdote of the bk)ody and creel 
Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, that he left the theatre where the Troodes was being 
played and explained to the principal actor that he did so because he did not 
wish his neoole to see him weeping at the misfortunes of Hecuba and Andromache. 
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depended upon the action and the stage setting for the effect 
produced on his audience. 

Human misery, however, cannot interest any audience for 
long. There is nothing of which one gets weary so soon. 
Euripides must have been well aware of this, and it may have 
been for that reason that he conceived the plan of writing a 
tragedy in which the ending should be happy. This type of 
drama, which only by courtesy may be called tragedy, is his 
invention; and some of his most successful plays are of this 
kind. The Iphigenia among the Taurians, the Helen, the Ion 
and, perhaps, we might add, the Eeraclidae and the Suppliants 
belong to this class. For the children of Heracles are saved 
and their enemy Eurystheus is brought in at the end a prisoner 
and condemned to death; while in the Suppliants the remains 
of the heroes who had been killed at Thebes are recovered and 
brought back. That is to say the object desired by the aged 
women who form the chorus is attained though it is a sad one. 
One other play should, perhaps, be added to this list, the Hyp- 
sipyle, for although we do not have a complete text of it enough 
was recovered at Oxyrhynchus in 1906 to make the plot clear. 

Furthermore the tragedy of Euripides is not the tragedy of 
Fate. We do not find in his plays an inexorable decree destined 
to be carried out to the letter irrespective of the doings of the 
hero and dominating the action. We find that in Sophocles. 
In the Oedipus Tyrannus Oedipus is a noble character who 
without knowing it has committed two great crimes. These 
crimes he was destined to commit by a higher power which he 
had no means of resisting. They are what brought about his 
ruin. There is nothing of this sort in Euripides. The tragedy 
here depends upon a combination of circumstances which are 
entirely human. In the Bacchae, to be sure, we find a mortal 
man who refuses to accept the divinity of a newly proclaimed 
god and he meets with disaster. But Pentheus acts much as a 
citizen of Athens of the fifth century b.c. might be expected to 
act under similar circumstances. He resists a power in which 
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he does not believe, and resents the fact that members of his own 
f amil y are ready to acknowledge this new power as divine. 
The attitude of Pentheus may well be compared with that of the 
head of a family today who had learned that important members 
of his household had suddenly adopted some peculiar religious 
cult. Pentheus is a mortal resisting a god. His fate can be 
foreseen, but it is the natural outcome of his own acts. There is 
no deaee of fate here determined long before and being carried 
out regardless of human actions. 

What then is the object of the tragedy of Euripides? It has 
no single object but rather the object varies with the play. 
Now it is to excite pity in true Aristotelian fashion, and this, 
perhaps, may be said to be its dominant motive. We pity the 
unf ortunate children of Heracles in the Heraclidae before we 
know what their fate will be. We pity the unfortunate old 
women who form the chorus in the Suppliants. We pity 
Andromache in the play which bears her name and are angry 
at Menelaus and his daughter. We pity the unfortunate Hecuba 
and the innocent Hippolytus. In fact there is hardly a play 
in which pity does not have an important place. But other 
emotions are also excited. In the Medea our feeling is one of 
horror when we find the sorceress burning the princess to death 
by means of her magic gifts and deliberately murdering her own 
children. Horror again overcomes us when we see the sufferings 
of the Trojan women in the Troades^ and again it is horror 
which moves us when Agave in her Bacchic frenzy enters bearing 

the head of her unhappy son. 

But pity and horror were not the only emotions which Euri¬ 
pides sought to inspire in his drama. Sometimes, as already 
pointed out, his motive was simply to excite interest. A good 
example of this t>T)e of play is the IpMgenia among the Taurians. 
Here the audience has its interest in Iphigenia aroused at the 
ver>' beginning, and not merely in Iphigenia, but in Orestes as 
well. It knows that nothing dreadful is going to happen to 
either of them. It has no apprehension, but awaits with expec- 
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tancy the development of events. The Helen is in many ways a 
gmilar play, but is not so well constructed and does not have so 
good a plot. The audience is, however, interested in the ad¬ 
ventures of the heroine. 

Still another type of play is that in which the poet wishes to 
excite our admiration. Of this the Alcestis is a good example. 
Here is shown a model wife who will even die that her husband 
may live. This motive is not usual for a whole play, but 
Euripides uses it several times for a single scene. Thus Macaria’s 
deed of heroism in saaificing herself for her brothers and sisters 
in the Beraclidae; or Iphigenia in the Ipkigenia at Aulis going 
willingly to her death when she is convinced that she is really 
giving her life for her country, and knows that her death will 
make possible the sailing of the fleet. 

One feature of the tragedy of Euripides which has often been 
misinterpreted is his custom of making his characters speak as 
he conceives such people would speak in Athens in his own time. 
This, I think, is closely connected with the simple, though 
polished language which he makes them use. His kings and 
queens talk as well-bred Athenians of the fifth century b.c. 
might talk, and they talk about the subjects which might 
be presumed to interest the same people. Thus, if they occa¬ 
sionally indulge in philosophical speculations, it is what might 
be expected. It is often said in regard to such passages that in 
them Euripides is setting forth his own ideas. That inference 
does not necessarily follow. He makes his heroes and heroines 
talk as he was accustomed to hear educated men and women 
talk. Whether or not the ideas set forth are his own is another 
question not to be determined from the words in the play. 

The tragedy of Euripides, then, is seen to be tragedy with 
various motives. The plots develop in accordance with the 
circumstances which the incidents caU forth. The interests are 
human interests, and they are not dominated by a preordained 
fate from which there is no escape. 


12 Euripides 

The Child Motive 

This being the case and the dominant note of his tragedy 
being that of pity, it is not surprising to find Euripides making 
frequent use of children in his dramas. Under the conventions 
of the Greek theatre which permitted not more than three 
speaking actors on the stage at one time it was usually not 
posable for him to give them even short speeches, unless, as in 
the Ion, the child was made one of the chief characters in the 
play. As a consequence he had to use them as alent characters. 
In the Akestis, to be sure, we find the lyric lines 393-403 and 
406-415 assigned to the little boy; in the Suppliants (1114-1164) 
the sons of the dead heroes take part in a lyric dialogue with 
the chorus; and in the Andromache Molossus takes part in a 
lyric lament with his mother (504-536). But these passages 
are exceptional. How effectually he made use of children has 
not generally been observed because we are familiar \rith the 
plays from reading them, not sedng them acted on the stage, 
and we usually M to visualize the scenes. A careful examina¬ 
tion of them, however, will show how often he depended on 
children to produce the effect he deared. 

The fondness of the Greek for his cluldren is well known. 
Thus when Heracles in the Heracles Furens (634-636) says: 

Men love their children, both the better off 
And those of no account; for some have wealth 
And others have it not, but all the race 
Has love for children,' 

he is repeating a familiar sentiment. The same idea is fount 
in the Andromache (418 f.), where she says: 

For every man his children are his soul.* 
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Other passages might be quoted to the same effect. With this 
universal love of children among the Greeks recognized, it is 
easy to see that nothing could so arouse the sympathy of a 
Greek audience as the sight of a child suffering or in danger. 
Euripides fully appreciated this and he introduced children into 
no fewer than ten of his extant plays. 

The best example of this employment of children to excite 
feelings of pity and fear in the minds of the spectators, as 
prescribed by Aristotle, is the Medea. This play will be dis¬ 
cussed more fully later, but it will not be out of place to recall 
here the part of the children in it. They make their appearance 
for the first time with their aged attendant (the paidagogos) in 
line 46. The old man has heard that they are to be banished, 
but the nurse, with whom he talks, cannot believe that their 
father will permit such an outrage. The boys remain on the 
stage until line 105, though the nurse knowing the savage nature 
of their mother cautions them to keep out of her sight. She 
sees them, however, and is heard behind the scenes crying 
out (112 ff.) 

Ye children accursed of a mother distressed. 

May ye die with your sire and the house pass away. 

Here we have the dominant thought in Medea’s mind, to strike 
Jason through the annihilation of his family. Thus our sym¬ 
pathies are with the children from the first and the poet sees to 
it that the interest in them which has been aroused is main¬ 
tained. So when Creon orders Medea to leave Corinth he 
teUs her to take her boys with her (273), and her request for 
leniency is on the ground of pity for the children (344). Jason 
is wOling that his boys should go into exile with their mother 
(461), and Medea reproaches him for it (513 ff.). He main¬ 
tains that his marriage with the princess is for the advantage of 
both the children and their mother (550), that he will look out 
for them (562 and 620), and that the children born of the new 
umon will by their royal birth be able to assist Medea’s boys 
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at Marathon. lolaus and the sons are grouped about the altar 
in front of the temple, while their grandmother, Alcmena, and 
the daughters have taken refuge within the building. The boys 
are thus on the stage from the beginning, and there they remain 
during the whole play. They have no speaking part, but the 
conversation is largely concerned with them. The girls, follow¬ 
ing Athenian convention, are kept indoors, with the exception 
of Macaria who offers her life to save her brothers and sisters. 
The interest of the spectator in the first part of the play lies in 
the fate of the children, that is, whether the herald of Eurystheus 
with all his threats and bluster and show of power will prevail 
over Demophon and carry them back to Argos; and it reaches a 
climax in the noble self-sacrifice of Macaria. In the second half 
of the play the interest centres rather about the aged lolaus and 
the coming battle between the Athenians and Argives, and 
finally in the defeat and capture of Eurystheus. But we are 
not permitted to forget the children, who are still on the stage 
ready to enjoy their grandmother’s triumph over their arch¬ 
enemy. Here, then, we find Euripides again employing children 
in order to make his appeal to the spectators and to hold 
their interest. 

The child motive is used in a somewhat similar way in the 
Suppliants, the scene of which is laid at Eleusis. Here the 
mothers of the seven chiefs who made the disastrous expedition 
against Thebes beg Aethra to intercede for them with her son, 
Theseus, and persuade him to rescue their bodies which still lie 
unburied. Adrastus with a band of boys, sons of the dead 
heroes, accompanies the aged women. Theseus is at first dis¬ 
inclined to interfere, but at length assembles his army, marches 
to Thebes, recovers the bodies and returns with them. They are 
solemnly brought in closely covered and then removed to be 
burned. When this duty has been performed the boys enter 
bearing the urns which they are later to convey to Argos. Here 
the boys are on the stage at the very beginning of the play and 
they remain there, except for one scene (955-1113), until the 
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end. Thus we find Adrastus on the stage at lines 513, 589, 734, 
798, etc., and the boys are evidently with him. At 794, when 
the funeral procession is seen approaching, the boys no doubt 
manifest their grief as do the members of the chorus, and so 
have a part in the action; but there is no indication that they 
speak. At 954 they apparently leave the stage with Adrastus 
when the bodies of the heroes are removed, and they bring 
back the urns with the ashes. At 1123 we find them engaged 
in a lyric dialogue with the chorus. 

Here, then, is a tragedy in which the poet has introduced a 
band of children, which, except for one short passage, has no 
part in the dialogue, and yet is on the stage during practically 
the whole play. They might have been omitted without 
serious injury to the plot. What was the poet’s object? Partly, 
perhaps, spectacular, for in the stage setting the grouping of 
the children must have been effective; but more important than 
this was the fact that with the help of the boys he could make 
his appeal to the audience more vividly. In other words these 
fatherless children had a definite part in the action and assisted 
materially in arousing feelings of compassion in the minds of the 
spectators. The presence of the boys, therefore, is justified 
dramatically. 

Another tragedy in which the child motive is made the princi¬ 
pal theme is the Heracles Furens. Here, as in the Medea, our 
interests are wrapped up in the fate of certain children. At the 
beginning of the play we find Lycus, the new king of TTiebes 
who supposes Heracles to be dead, determined to kill his children 
for fear they may avenge the death of their grandfather Crwn 
(lines 166 ff.; 547). Their mother, Megara, who enters with 
them (98 and 336) describes their anxiety during the long absena 
of their father in the Lower World, and from this point on their 
unfortunate position is constantly kept before the audience 
(e.g. lines 249, 262, 291, 329, etc.). The chorus is not slow to 
express its indignation at the state of affairs. Lycus at lengm 
nermits the mother and children to enter their house so that she 
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may clothe them in garments suitable for the dead (332 If.). 
At line 442 they are again seen approaching and they enter at 
451. In the long speech that follows Megara laments the fate 
in store for them and tells of the plans which Heracles had made 
for their future. Both Megara and Amphitryon are in despair 
and can see nothing but death before them when Heracles him¬ 
self suddenly enters (514). The children now dressed as if for 
burial with wreaths on their heads run to him and cling to his 
garments. Heracles, who is naturally perplexed, tells them to 
throw off their wreaths and go home, but they cling to him more 
desperately than ever. And here we have put into the mouth 
of the hero the words already quoted, that everybody loves 
children, no matter what his position in society. Then, in keep¬ 
ing with the spirit of his words, he picks them all up in his 
arms and carries them into the house. When Lycus comes to 
seize them he is quickly despatched. 

From this analysis of the first half of the play it is clear that 
the poet’s object is to arouse the interest and pity of the audience 
in the tragic situation of the children, which is at length relieved 
by the unexpected return of their father. The real tragedy 
then follows; but it is the fate of the children in which we are 
still interested. Heracles becomes temporarily insane, and while 
in that condition kills the children and their mother. This, of 
course, is supposed to take place off the stage, but a messenger 
enters with details of the dreadful slaughter (922 ff.). The 
interior of the house is now shown by means of the eccyclema 
with the dead bodies lying where they fell. Heracles recovers 
his senses and is overcome with horror and remorse at his dread¬ 
ful deed. He gives orders for their burial and bidding them a 
touching farewell he leaves the stage. 

During the second part of the play the spectators are deeply 
moved by a feeling of pity for the strong man who has been 
forced by a power mightier than himself to commit a great 
crime against those who are dearest to him; but they are also 
moved by the tragic fate of the children, rescued from a cruel 
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tyrant only to die by their father’s hand. The child motive is 
thus seen to be a dominant motive in the play. 

In the Ion the situation is somewhat different. There it is 
one child, not several, in whom we are interested, and he is a 
speaking, not a silent, character. Ion is represented as a boy 
of twelve or fourteen years of age, and he not only gives his name 
to the play, but the whole plot is constructed about him. From 
the very beginning our attention is fixed upon him and his 
fortunes. This play, however, and his part in it will be dis¬ 
cussed more fully later, and call for no further notice here. 

In the five tragedies just discussed the child motive is the 
important one in the play. In five others a child or children 
are introduced effectively m one or more scenes. These plays 
are the Troades, the Andromache, the Hecuba, the Alcestis and 
the IpMgenia at Aulis. The first part of the Troades has to do 
with the misfortunes of the Trojan women after the fall of Troy; 
but at line 577 Andromache, now a captive, is brought in riding 
on a cart with her little boy Astyanax. He remains on the 
stage with his mother and grandmother until line 789 when he is 
tom away from Hecuba’s arms and carried off by the Greeks 
to be hurled to his death from the walls of Troy. Though no 
words are spoken by the child the whole scene in which Mdio- 
mache, Hecuba, Talthybius and Astyanax have a part is very 
tragic and most powerful dramatically. Our sympathy for the 
boy is deeply touched. In line 1118 his dead body is brought 
in and given to Hecuba for burial. There is a long lament over 
it by Hecuba and the chorus, until it is finally carried out at 
line 1250. This scene is very effective on the stage ^ h^ 
been proved by the presentation of the play in EngUsh in 
recent years, and it is made so by the action.' ^ fact the 
real interest of the spectator from the moment of his entrance 
centres about Astyanax and his unhappy fate. Hecuba, who was 
the principal character in the first part of the play, becomes of 
secondary interest. 
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In the Andromache once again Euripides introduces a child, 
but this time as an auxiliary to his principal theme. Andro¬ 
mache, now the slave of Neoptolemus, has borne her master a 
son, Molossus, while his wife, Hermione, is without offspring. 
Hermione detests Andromache and has only refrained from in¬ 
juring her out of fear of her husband. But now Neoptolemus 
has gone to Delphi and Menelaus, father of Hermione, has 
arrived at Pharsalus to assist his daughter. Andromache realizes 
that she is in great danger and takes refuge at a shrine of Thetis, 
having first hidden her little son. Menelaus, however, succeeds 
in finding the boy and by threatening to kill him forces Andro¬ 
mache to leave her sanctuary. When he has got her into his 
power he declares that Hermione shall pronounce judgment upon 
them both, and we discover later that this judgment is death; 
but the aged Peleus arrives in time and rescues them, while the 
guilty Hermione flees from the country with Orestes, a former 
suitor. Molossus is on the stage from lines 309 to 765; and in 
lines 504 to 536 takes part with his mother in a lament to try to 
move Menelaus. The attention of the spectators is directed to 
the tragic situation of the mother and child, and pity is aroused 
for them both; but the presence of the little boy makes the human 
interest much keener than it otherwise would have been. 

Even more important from a dramatic standpoint are the 
children in the Alcestis. In line 189 ff., before the entrance of 
Alcestis, we are told how her children, knowing that they are 
going to lose her, cling to her dress, and how she takes them in 
her arms one at a time and comforts them; that her thoughts are 
always of them and their future, and that she prays to Hestia‘ 
to give them a happy life, a loving wife to her son and a noble 
husband to her daughter. They are both on the stage with 
their mother at line 270. She bids them goodbye, and at line 
375 gives them into the hands of Admetus who promises to be a 
mother as well as father to them. From line 371 to 392 the 
farewell of Alcestis is quite as much concerned with her children 
‘Lines 163 ff. 
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as with her husband, and when she actually dies the little son is 
overcome with grief (lines 393-il5). The poet’s knowledge of 
child nature is admirably shown in this short speech, for example 
in the boy’s use of the pet-name fiaia for his mother, and the 
word vfocaos (“Birdie”) which he applies to himself, evidently 
a term of endearment by which she liked to address him. The 
little girl, though on the stage, is younger and does not speak. 
The latter part of the play is concerned with Heracles and the 
rescue of Alcestis, and consequently there is no call for the 
presence of the children; but by bringing them in in the earlier 
part the poet shows his knowledge of human nature and his 
skill as a dramatist. They add greatly to the interest of the 
audience both in the scene in which they app)ear and in the 
subsequent development of the plot. 

In the Hecuba, too, children are introduced for tragic effect. 
I do not refer to Polydorus and Polyxena, who are grown children, 
but at the end of the play when Hecuba determines to be 
revenged upon the treacherous king Polymestor, she invites 
him to come to her hut with his young sons to hear certam secret 
information which she has to impart. At line 953 Polymestor 
enters accompanied by his boys. He is inveigled indoors where 
he is blinded and his sons killed. They were apparently small 
enough to be passed along from hand to hand (line 1157), a 
fact which inaeases the horror of the situation. The specta¬ 
tors might not be particularly distressed at the punishment of 
Polymestor, which they would no doubt feel was well deserved; 
but by including the children the poet has added another trag c 
element which was sure to move his audience. 

Once more, in the IpMgenia at Aults, Euripides brings a 
child upon the stage. In the tragic scene in which Iphigoiia 
begs her father to spare her life we find Orestes, who is little 
more than a baby, playing a part. At line 1119 Clytaemnestra 
tells Iphigenia to come out of the house and to bring Orestes 
with her. He is with her on the stage during the following scene 
(see line 1165) and at line 1241 Iphigenia holds him up and begs 
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Jo intercede with Agamemnon for her. She declares that 
he does so/ and thus, by his presence, adds to the touching 
character of the scene. 

The fact that children play so important a part in these ten 
tragedies is significant for the proper understanding of the 
drama of Euripides. There are indications that the extant 
plays are not exceptional in this respect, but that he also made 
frequent use of them in the plays which have not survived. In 
addition they are often referred to even in plays where mention 
of them might not be expected. In other words, as a true 
student of human nature Euripides recognized the possibilities 
of the child on the stage. His dramatic instinct saw clearly that 
an appeal made through children would go straight to the hearts 
of the spectators. It is not surprising, therefore, to find the 
chilH motive occupying so conspicuous a place in his tragedy. 

Huuor 

In considering the work of a tragic poet one might, perhaps, 
take it for granted that there would be little or no place in it 
for humor, but such is not the case with Eiuipides. The very 
natme of his compositions, if we except the satyr drama, ex¬ 
cludes anything which can in any way be called comic; but 
faQure to see that he had a sense of humor, and that be did not 
hesitate to resort to it whenever by means of it he could produce 
a desired effect, is failure to appreciate his genius as a dramatist. 
We are familiar with the way in which Shakespeare sometimes 
introduces a down, or a jester, or a porter to rdieve a tense 
rituation. Such characters are not to be found in Euripides, 
and yet he does produce a somewhat similar result, though in a 
more subtle way. 

Speaking generally there are two methods by which Euripides 
introduces a humorous element into his tragedies, one by 
bringing in an aged person who unconsdously makes himself 
ridiculous; the other by the skilful use of the so-called double 
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erUendre, that is, where the words used convey one meaning 
to the character addressed, and a very different meaning to the 
audience who are in the secret. In the latter case the dullness 
of the unpopular character, if he may be so called, is often 
emphasized to the amusement of the spectators. An out-and- 
out comic character would be out of place in the tragedy of 
Euripides for the very good reason that the poet never aims to 
produce a hearty laugh on the part of the audience, but merely 
an amused smile. This does not hold true of the satyr drama, 
as a perusal of the Cyclops quickly shows. 

It may, perhaps, be objected that there are characters in 
Euripides which cannot be called tragic, such, for example, as 
Heracles and Thanatos in the Alcestis. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that tradition says that this play took the place of a 
satyr drama, and that, although Heracles is peculiarly a char¬ 
acter of the comic stage, he is not comic here. What the poet is 
aiming at is to create an amused interest in the doings of the 
big man of antiquity and to show his good nature, not to make 
his audience laugh. Moreover Thanatos is not ridiculous, but 
rather horrible or disgusting. At the same time we have in 
the last scene of the Alcestis an example of the subtle humor of 
Euripides. The audience knows that the veiled woman is the 
queen, and poet and audience alike enjoy the little trick played 
upon Admetus, who, even when he sees her face, can scarcely 
believe that Alcestis has been restored to him. 

Various instances may be pointed out in the tragedies of 
Euripides where he introduces an aged character whose earnest¬ 
ness and desire to do more than his strength permits amuses the 
spectators. For example in the Herachdae (11. 646 ff.) the aged 
Alcmena is called out of the house to hear the report of a 
messenger. She does not understand the purport of his message 
and thinks it means that the children of Heracles are to be 
carried off, and, old and weak as she is, she vows that as long as 
she lives she will not let her son’s children be taken away by 
their enemv. Anybody who attempts it will have to fight with 
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her and with lolaus, too. This sudden exhibition of spirit by 
the aged mother of Heracles would certainly occasion a smile 
which would be augmented when lolaus, now an old man, 
declares his intention of taking part in the coming battle (U. 
680 ff.). The messenger tries to dissuade him on the ground 
that he has the will, but not the strength to fight {Spav pkv ffii 
y’ ovx oUs T€, ^ov\ea9ai S’laws), but he determines to make use 
of some armor which he knows to be in the temple of Heracles. 
The two at length set out with the slave carrying the armor, 
though he pertinently asks whether he must play the part of 
child’s bodyguard to a soldier (1. 729, fj iraiBayuytiv yap t6v 
otUttiv The old man urges him on, though it is his 

own slowness which is keeping them back (<rv roi ^paSvveis, ovk 
iyw, SoKwv n Bpav, says the slave, 1. 733); but lolaus thinks only 
of his own efforts. The will is father to the thought {ovkovv 
op^s pod KoiXov o)s iirdyerai;). The earnestness of the old man 
and his efforts to move faster than his age permits would cer¬ 
tainly cause amusement. The humor, of course, lies in the 
action, rather than in the words. The fact that later on we are 
told that a miracle has occurred and that lolaus recovered his 
youth for a day does not alter the situation. 

Not unlike this is the passage in the Ion where Creusa in 
company with her aged servant starts for the temple (11. 739 ff.). 
Agmn it is the strength which is lacking though the will is there. 
And here, too, as in the Heraclidae, the humor lies in the action, 
not the words. It might be added here that in this play there 
is also a bit of humor in the account of the old slave who arranged 
the drinking bowls (11.1178 f.). 

Somewhat similar is a scene in the Electra (11. 558 ff.) where 
the old slave circling around the disguised Orestes and staring at 
him and finally penetrating his disguise amuses the audience by 
his action. Here the further purpose of identifying Orestes and 
making him known to his sister is brought about, but the 
method which the poet takes to do this shows that he realizes 
that a touch of humor at this point is natural and would delight 
the spectators. 
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In the Bacchae we find a situation which is humorous and 
tragic at the same time. King Pentheus unable to suppress the 
Bacchants resolves to go to the mountains and behold them m 
the midst of their revels. Dionysus (11. 821 ff.) proposes to 
disguise him as a woman so that he may not be detected. 
Pentheus at first objects {ovk av dwainriv drj\w ivdvvai (ttoXijv, 
1.836), but eventually yields and consents to the disguise. This, 
however, can be brought about only by the temporary derange¬ 
ment of the king, which is effected by Dionysus. The poet 
makes this clear when Pentheus comes out of the house in 
woman’s attire and declares that he sees two suns and two 
cities of Thebes. The scene is inexpressibly tragic, and yet the 
mad Pentheus must have been a ludicrous figure in his woman’s 
dress, thinkin g that he could be mistaken for Ino or Agave 
(1. 925). The audience could hardly repress a smile as Dionysus 
offers to fix a stray lock of his hair or to adjust his dress. So, 
just as the aged lolaus in the Heraclidae and the old slave in 
the Ion are not conscious that their actions make them ridicu¬ 
lous, the mad Pentheus has no perception of the absurdity 
either of his appearance or of his conduct. 

A somewhat different manifestation of humor in the tragedies 
of Euripides occurs in those passages already alluded to where 
an unpopular character deceives himself by misunderstanding 
words which are capable of two interpretations. A good example 
of this is to be found in the Ipkigenia among the Taurians 11. 
1197 ff. In that line Iphigenia who has been explaining that 
the prisoners need purifying, says “I need a deserted place, for 
I s hall do other things” (tpij/uas Sei-Kai yap oXXa bpiaopa>). 
The barbarian king thinks that she refers to the performance of 
other mysterious rites, whereas the audience knows that she is 
hinting at her attempted escape from the country. Again in 
line 1221 when she prays that the “purification” may turn out 
as she wishes, the king to the amusement of the audience declares 
that he prays for the same thing. A little later (11. 1231 ff.) 
when lohigenia says that if she sacrifices where she ought the 
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goddess will have a pure house, etc., she is again speaking with 
a double meaning. 

Other examples of this same device might be pointed out. 
Thus in the Eden, 1. 1201, Helen referring to the disguised 
Menelaus says “May he go where I want him to” (m^Xoi yhp 
ol M words which the king misunderstands. 

So, too, lines 1205, 1287 and especiaUy 1294-1300 have a very 
definite meaning to Helen and Menelaus whom Theoclymenus 
supposes to be a shipwrecked sailor, while they mean little or 
nothing to the king. Later on, when the plan for escape has 
been completed, Helen says to Theoclymenus (U. 1405 ff.). 

And may the gods now grant thee what I wish, 

And that this stranger join us in these rites. 

And thou shalt have me such a wife as thou 
Shouldst have within thy house; since both to me 
And Menelaus thou dost prove a friend. 

The irony of her words is lost upon the king, who readily gives 
the ship upon which Helen and Menelaus are to escape. The 
double meaning is continued in lines 1418 and 1420 to the 
eventual discomfort of the king and the amusement of the 
audience. 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that Euripides 
always used this motive with a humorous turn. Several pas¬ 
sages might be dted where the poet employs it in which the 
tragic situations very effectually prove that there was no place 
for humor. For example, in the IpMgenia at Aulis (1. 669) 
Agamemnon tells his daughter that she is to make a journey 
{done apart from father or mother, referring to her coming 
death {itovri, ftovudeia* i.w6 warpos Kal priripos) ; and again (line 673) 
hints at the terrible sacrifice which he is about to make {dvaal 
pe dvaiav rpara Sei tiv’ ivda6e). Something of the same kind 
occurs in the Medea. In line 1016 she hints at the terrible crimes 
which she is about to commit in language which might be 
misunderstood (aXXovs irpSadev j rdXau^’ iydt), and in 
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the famous speech to her children (U. 1021 ff.) her words fre¬ 
quently mean one thing where they appear to mean another. 
These and various other passages which might be quoted make 
it dear that the use of words susceptible of a double meaning 
did not necessarily imply humor. It was a device sometimes 
used by Euripides to bring a smile to the faces of the spectators, 
but it was also used by him for other purposes where any 
suggestion of humor would be entirely out of place. 

Passing from tragedy to the satyr drama we find conditions 
very different. Here the poet’s chief object is to cause a lang ti 
and he does it partly by the situations which he creates, partly 
by the language, and partly by the costuming. In the Cyclops 
Silenus is distinctly a comic character, and so is the Cydops. 
Both must have been grotesqudy costumed, for Euripides was 
always keenly alive to the possibilities of the stage setting. 
The language of SOenus is in keeping with his part. Thus his 
comment when Odysseus tells him who he is, that he knows a 
thorough scoundrd by that name (1. 104, oI8’ HvSpa KpiroXov 
Bpipv, 2t<rv<t>ov yivot) is a bit of repartee worthy of Aristophanes. 
So, too, line 265 where we find him swearing by the fishes. His 
antics when he sees the wine (11. 153 ff.) and his efforts to get a 
taste from the bowl of the Cydops (11. 545 ff.) must have been 
very absurd. Add to this the caperings of the chorus of satyrs 
and the blind Polyphemus at the end of the play bumping his 
head against the rocks of his cave in his vain efforts to follow 
the advice of the chorus and catch the elusive “Noman” and 
we have situations which would be funny on any stage. 

The Cyclops, then, as was to be expected shows a sense of 
humor, but of a simpler and bolder type than was possible in 
tragedy. Its analogies are to be sought in the unrestrained 
fields of the Old Comedy. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE EXTANT PLAYS 

THE ALCESTIS—THE ANDROMACHE—THE BACCHAE—THE CYCLOPS 
—the ELECTRA—THE HECUBA—THE HELEN—THE HERACLES 
FURENS—^THE HERACLmAE—THE HIPPOLYTUS—THE ION 
—THE IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURIANS—THE IPHI- 
GENIA AT AULIS—THE MEDEA—THE ORESTES— 

THE PHOENISSAE—THE RHESUS—THE SUP¬ 
PLIANTS—THE TROADES 

To obtain a dear and comprehensive idea of the dramatic 
genius of Euripides the first and most important thing is to make 
a careful study of the extant plays. This should be done from 
the Greek text, not from an English version; not because transla¬ 
tion is altogether to be condemned. It cannot be wholly dis¬ 
pensed with; but however good it may be it is almost certain to 
lose something of the original, and too often it introduces ele¬ 
ments altogether lacking in the Greek. In the accounts of the 
nineteen extant plays which follow I have endeavored to set 
forth as briefly as is consistent with the subject all that is really 
essential for a knowledge of each play. The plot is given, the 
poet’s object in writing the play where that is clear, notice of 
the prindpal characters, and such other information as may be 
useful in giving the reader a true appredation of the drama 
under discussion. Occasionally I have translated, and for that 
purpose have employed blank verse for the Greek trimeters, as 
is usually done, and various forms of simple English verse 
without rhyme for the lyric passages. 

It might, perhaps, be expected that in the arrangement of the 
material a chronological order would be adopted with the idea 
of showing what developments the tragedy of Euripides under- 
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went as he grew older. But this is too problematical with our 
present knowledge. The dates of few of the plays are definitely 
known; and, furthermore, the reader soon discovers that plays 
having similar characteristics may be both early and late. 
For example the Medea and the Bacchae are tragedies with 
harrowing scenes, and yet the former was brought out in 431 
B.c. and the latter after the poet’s death. Tlie Akestis brou^t 
out in 438 b.c. is the earliest of the extant pla3rs which can be 
dated, but nevertheless it has a happy ending like some of the 
later plays, such as the Helen produced in 412 b.c. It has, 
therefore, seemed wiser to arrange the plays in alphabetical 
order, beginning with the Akestis and ending with the Troades. 
Where the dates are preserved they are given; but where they 
are merely conjectured it has not always seemed necessary to 
include a discussion of the evidence. 

Two plays, the Ion and the Medea, I have treated at somewhat 
greater length than the others and I have translated a con¬ 
siderable amount of each. Of these the former is an excellent 
example of that type of tragedy which ends happily; the latter 
is the strongest of the extant dramas. 

I 

The Alcestb 

A play which has some unusual features, but much charm, and 
which has been a very general favorite with readers of Euripides, 
is the Akestis, It was brought out in the year 438 b.c. and is 
thus the oldest of the extant plays for which we have the exact 
date.' It was the fourth play of a tetralogy, the three others 
being the Cretan Wonten, the Aktnaeon at PsopMs and the 
Tekphus} The group won second place. Sophocles was first, 
but with what plays is unknown. According to the Hypothesis 

M rxawrfpw SKKviirMot w *m fi>. Ttecwnpktiimfli 

the sentence is due to Dindoif and is probably correct, to Glandnus was aichon 
that year, Le. 4J8 b.c. 

* See HvDOthesis. 
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the Akestis was the seventeenth drama of Euripides in the order 
of composition— at least that seems to be the natural interpreta¬ 
tion of the words.! Some of its unusual features such as the 
character of Heracles, and the Thanatos in the opening scene, 
are undoubtedly due to the fact that the Akestis took the place 
of a satyr drama. The scene is laid at Pherae in front of the 
palace of Admetus. 

The plot is this. When Zeus slew Asclepius, the son of Apollo, 
Apollo in anger slew the Cyclopes, forgers of the thunderbolts 
of Zeus, and as a punishment for this crime he was compelled to 
serve as a slave in the house of Admetus, king of Pherae in Thes¬ 
saly. The god was well treated by the king and in gratitude had 
obtained from him the privilege of not dying when his appointed 
time came provided that somebody would volunteer to take his 
place. Admetus had tried in vain to persuade one of the older 
members of his household to do so, but his wife Akestis alone 
was willing to die for him. This is explained in the short prologue 
which is spoken by Apollo. All this had happened long before 
the beginning of the play—a fact which it is very necessary to 
remember if we are to understand the plot aright. The fated 
day has now come and Death (Thanatos) enters to claim his 
victim. Apollo tries to dissuade him, but to no purpose. Death 
does not propose to be robbed a second time and insists upon his 
rights. Apollo leaves with a vague prediction of what is to 
follow. After a brief ode by the chorus, who consist of old men 
of Pherae, a serving-maid enters weeping and tells them of the 
doings within the house. The nobility of Alcestis and her 
devotion to her husband and children form the theme of her 
discourse. Admetus then enters with Alcestis, who is borne 
in on a couch. Her strength is almost gone, but she urges 
Admetus to take care of their children and not to marry a woman 
who might be cruel to them. He promises, and vows his de¬ 
votion. She bids them a last farewell and dies. Her little boy 
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for not letting him know that the queen had died and apologizes 
for his own conduct. He asks Admetus to take care of the veiled 
woman for him, explaining that he had won her as a prize after a 
hard struggle. Admetus begs him to take his captive some¬ 
where else for safe-keeping and declines to receive her, but when 
Heracles insists he at length very reluctantly consents to do so. 
But Heracles is not satisfied. Admetus must lift her veil and 
look at her face. This he does and beholds his lost wife. He 
cannot believe that it is she, but thinks her some phantom sent 
by the gods. Heracles assures him that it is Alcestis herself. 
He has conquered Thanatos and brought her back, but she 
cannot speak to him until sacrifices are made to the deities of 
the world below and two days elapse. Heracles takes his leave 
and Admetus bids his people dance for joy and make sacrifices. 
And so, while the chorus moralizes that the ways of the gods are 
past finding out, the play comes to an end. 

The Alcestis fascinates and pleases the modem reader as it 
must have done the spectator in the theatre of ancient Athens. 
The whole spirit of the play is good. There are, to be sure, 
things in it which are not to be taken literally. The ancient 
Athenian knew perfectly well that the dead could not be brought 
back to life again, but that did not spoil his enjoyment of the 
performance. The supernatural element is on a par with that 
in the Medea where the heroine appears on high in a chariot 
drawn by winged serpents. This too was impossible; but the 
knowledge that it was so does not detract from our interest in 
the scene. This must be borne in mind if we are to understand 
the Alcestis. Euripides never hesitated to introduce into his 
plays incidents or situations which could not occur in real life 
if by so doing he could make them more interesting or more 
artistic. Art, not realism, was what he was seeking. So in the 
Alcestis the fact that one of the principal incidents is possible 
only in the imag^ation does not detract from the artistic perfec¬ 
tion of the composition. 

The four chief characters in the play all require some inter- 
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pretation. The part of the king is the longest. Out of a total 
of 1163 lines, including the choral odes, which make up the play 
Admetus has 337 or almost a third. He enters for the first time 
with Alcestis while the members of the chorus are singing lines 
233-243, and speaks for the first time m line 246. He is on the 
stage until line 434. He reappears again at line 509. At 567 he 
leaves the stage, but returns at 606 and remains until 740. He 
enters once more at line 861 and stays imtil the end of the play. 
In other words, except for three short intermissions Admetus is 
before the spectators from line 246 to the end of the performance. 
The poet, therefore, has ample opportunity to develop the 
character as he wishes to develop it. 

Admetus as he is set before us is in no sense a hero, least of all a 
tragic hero. He has, to be sure, certain admirable qualities 
such as his absolute devotion to his wife and his feeling that the 
laws of hospitality are sacred and that nothing must be allowed 
to interfere with the entertainment and comfort of a guest. Yet 
in spite of his kindly disposition he is weak. At the same time 
he is not the poltroon that some critics have tried to make him 
out. “Why,” they ask, “does he permit his wife to die for him? 
Why does he not meet his death like a man?” Such questions 
show a misunderstanding of the dramatic situation which 
Euripides has undertaken to set forth. The offer of Alcestis to 
die for her husband had been made long before the opening of the 
play, and when the fatal day arrives neither he nor anybody else 
can change the situation. The death of Admetus at that time 
would not have saved Alcestis. Neither would the death of 
Pheres. There is no ambiguity about the character of the king 
as the poet paints him for us. It is a clear portrayal. He is a 
dull man, deeply devoted to his wife, though he had accepted her 
sacrifice when she had made the offer. Again he is small minded 
as shown in the dialogue with Pheres. His grief for his lost wife 
is genuine, and it is partly that and partly his natural dullness 
that make him so slow to recognize Alcestis when she is brought 
back to him by Heracles. The poet never leaves us in doubt as 
to the tvoe of man which he conceives Admetus to be. 
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By way of contrast with Admetus we have Alcestis. From the 
very nature of the situation she can have Uttle to say. She is 
brought in at line 244 almost ready to breathe her last, and 
makes but one long speech (lines 280-325). Again, at line 1008, 
she is led in veiled and remans silent to the end. Yet in spite 
of her very short speaking part there is no vagueness about her 
character. She is the faithful, loving wife willing to give even 
her life for her husband, but she does not want to die. This is 
natural. But now that the fated time has come she knows that 
she cannot draw back. Her personality dominates the play 
and justifies its title. In spite of the fact that Admetus is before 
the spectators so much of the time we cannot imagine the play 
being called the ^‘Admetus.’* 

Heracles is the familiar burly, jovial strong man, with some¬ 
thing of the buffoon about him. His boisterous and drunken 
revelry is in keeping with his character, which belongs to the 
comic rather than to the tragic stage. But when he understands 
that the queen is dead, that fact sobers him at once and spurs him 
to his superhuman effort. He, too, can do an act of kindness 
to an old friend. 

Pheres, the aged father of Admetus, is a person with a certain 
amount of common sense. He is not sentimental, and does not 
see why he should have volunteered to die for his son. Every 
man has his own life to live and the old man is as eager to cling 
to his as is the young man. That is his point of view. He does 
not at all approve of the conduct of Admetus and he speaks 
bitterly. He is as different as possible from his son, and his 
introduction into the play serves to bring out one side of the 
character of Admetus. 

Some critics have found fault with the Alcestis. Thus the 
German historian of Greek literature Christ' declares it to be an 
inferior play and to lack unity; and the French writer Patin* 
objects to the scene between Admetus and Pheres, though he 

* Gesckichk dvr Griech. Lit. ed., 4, p. 225. 

* Etudes sur ks trag. pecs, I, pp. 214 ff. 
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acknowledges his admiration for the play as a whole and calls it a 
masterpiece. The most serious attack on it is that of A. W, 
Verrall.* He argues that Euripides does not wish the audience 
to take the story seriously; that Alcestis merely famts; that the 
scene between Apollo and Death was written to discredit ApoUo; 
that Heracles is shown in such a light that it would be absurd 
to regard him as even semi-divine; that the character of Admetus 
is utterly contemptible. This theory, which Verrall sets forth 
at great length, he also applies mutata mtUanda to several 
other plays. If we are to believe it Euripides was amply a 
writer of immense cleverness who cared nothing for the beauty 
of the old myths which he treated, or for their artistic develop¬ 
ment; that his sole object was to cast ridicule upon them for the 
sake of the few people in the audience who were as clever as he 
was and able to understand his hints. Nobody, so far as I am 
aware, has been convinced by this strange argument which must 
be rejected as being pure fantasy. Its author seems to miss 
completely the spirit of Euripides. 

Most modem readers will, I think, take the view set forth by 
Maurice Croiset.* He acknowledges his admiration for the play, 
and thinlrg its beauty lies m the sentiments displayed, the 
tenderness and piety of Alcestis and her firmness of mind. Tie 
grief of Admetus, a poor character but affectionate and ancere, 
and the touching sorrows of the servants are all depicted with 
tmth and delicacy. The keynote of the play, if I may use the 
expression, I find in lines 154 f.* 

How could a woman greater honor show 
Her husband than to wish to die for him? 

This, in a measure, justifies the part of Admetus. Euriiudes 
chose as his theme the supreme devotion of a wife to her husband, 

1 Euripides the Rationalist, pp. 1 ff. 

* Histoire de la lit. grecque, HI, p. 298. 
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and naturally had to make the character of the husband suffer. 
Admetus is weak because Alcestis is strong. I find the Alcestts a 
play of great beauty. 

Neither Aeschylus nor Sophocles wrote on this subject.* Of the 
Roman dramatists Attius* seems to have brought out an Alcestis, 
but it is doubtful if Naevius, Ennius and Livius, to whom such 
plays are attributed, ever wrote them. Antiphanes, a Greek 
poet of the Middle Comedy, seems to have written a parody of 
the play, and the Admetus of Aristomenes may also have been a 
parody. The most interesting modem treatment of the myth is 
Browning’s Balaustion’s Adventure. 

II 

The Andromache 

Two of the extant tragedies, the Heraclidae and the Sup¬ 
pliants, are plays written for the glorification of Athens. 
In the Andromache the poet is again inspired by patriotic 
motives, but his object is rather to attack his country’s 
enemies, the Spartans, than to praise his native land. There 
is thus a political motive in the play. The scholiast* says 
that he thinks the Andromache was written at the begin¬ 
ning of the Peloponnesian War, but whether he is following 
some tradition now lost, or merely drawing an inference from 
the reading of the text cannot be determined. At least his 
statement appears plausible, for the bitter feeling against the 
Spartans in the play can best be understood if we imagine that 
it was composed at a time when Athenian hatred for Sparta 
was most intense, as it was in the early years of the war. Boeckh* 

* Hj^tL line 15 f. rap’ aiSerificf «7rat 4 ituBomda. Plutarch, de def. or. ch. 15 
quotes a line from Sophocles as spoken by Admetus. This has been understood 
by some scholars to point to an AkesUs, or an Admetus by Sophocles. If such a 
work ever existed it was probably a satyr play; but this evidence is not strong 
enough to controvert the explicit statement of the Hypothesis. 

•Prisdan, X, 10. 

* Line 445, ^alrmu Si ‘ycYpappb’OP rS Spapa b> ipx<ut rou lUXowomiouuoS 

JTOXC/IOV. 

* De Trag, Gr, Princ. p. 189, 
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would date the Andromache about 418 b.c. on the basis of lines 
733 ff. where there seems to be a reference to the abandonment 
by Argos of her alliance with Sparta. This occurred in 420 
B. c. Other dates suggested for it are 419 by Haigh^ and 423 by 
Zimdorfer and by Bergk.* A scholium on line 445 preserves 
the information that the play was not produced first at Athens, 
and that the name of Democrates was somehow connected with 
it. It has been inferred, probably correctly, that it was first 
played at Argos,’ but whether Democrates had charge of its 
production, or what connection he had with it there is no means 
of finding out. Democrates is not otherwise known. 

The scene of the play is laid at Pharsalus in Thessaly. In the 
background is the home of Neoptolemus, and, perhaps, also the 
palace of Peleus,.with the sea nearby. In the foreground is a 
shrine of Thetis where Andromache, the widow of Hector has 
taken refuge. She speaks the prologue and explains that after 
the fall of Troy she had been taken prisoner and given as a slave 
to Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles. She has borne him a son, 
Molossus. But now Neoptolemus has married Hermione, 
daughter of Menelaus, and Andromache has been driven from 
the house in fear for her life. Hermione has accused her of 
plotting against her and of trying to supplant her in her husband’s 
affections. Neoptolemus has gone to Delphi, and Hermione 
assisted by her father determines to take advantage of his absence 
to put Andromache out of the way. Anticipating trouble during 
her master’s absence she has hidden her young son m what she 
regards as a secure retreat and has fled for safety to the shrine 
of Thetis. Such is the situation at the opening of the play. 
One of Andromache’s former servants, still faithful to her 
mistress, warns her that Menelaus is looking for her boy to kill 
him; and she is at once sent off to seek aid from Peleus, the aged 
grandfather of Neoptolemus. Hermione enters and threatens 

* Italic Drama oj the Greeks^ p. 297. 

» Hermes, XMII, p. 490. 

’ Decharme, Enripidt d I esprit dc son ihidtre, p. 191. 
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Andromache who declares her innocence and refuses to leave 
her place of refuge. In the mean time Menelaus has found 
Molossus and he now brings him in threatening to kill him if 
Andromache does not leave the sanctuary. She defends herself 
in a noble speech, but finally steps forth from the shrine to save 
the life of her son. She has no sooner done so than Menelaus 
orders her seized, and declares that Hermione shall be judge of 
what shall be done with the boy, while he decrees death for 
Andromache. There follows a lyric dialogue of much tenderness 
between Andromache and her son (510 ff.) in which the boy 
laments his impending death. The aged father of Achilles now 
enters in response to Andromache’s message and learns the 
situation. He takes her part and bitterly reproaches Menelaus 
for his conduct. The latter attempts to defend himself in a 
specious harangue, but soon discovers that Peleus has the upper 
hand and decides to leave Pharsalus. Hermione learns what has 
happened and wishes to kill herself fearing the wrath of her 
husband, but is prevented by her attendants. This we learn from 
the nurse who tells the story to the Pharsalian women who 
compose the chorus. Hermione now enters tearing her hair 
and scratching her face in the extravagance of her despair and 
laments her position in a wild burst of grief which the nurse tries 
to ^uiet. At this moment Orestes arrives. He is on his way to 
Delphi, but stops at Pharsalus to inquire for Hermione. She 
hails him as her preserver and explains the situation to him. 
Before the fall of Troy she had been promised to Orestes, but 
Menelaus had changed his mind and given her to Neoptolemus. 
Orestes offers to rescue her and to slay her husband. The aged 
Peleus who has heard a report that Hermione has left her home 
comes to inquire and finds the story true. She has gone off with 
Orestes. Knowing the danger which awaits his grandson he 
plans to send a warning to him to Delphi, but it is too late. A 
messenger arrives with the news that Neoptolemus is no more. 
He had gone to the temple to ask Apollo for satisfaction for the 
death of his father when Orestes and his followers, after first 
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telling the Delphians that Neoptolemus was planning to rob the 
temple, stabbed him whUe he was praying. Neoptolemus did 
not die at once, but seizing weapons from the wall he fought 
valiantly until he fell overcome by the multitude of his enemies. 
His dead body is now brought in and mourned over by Peleus 
and the chorus. The Nereid Thetis enters and directs Peleus 
to bury the body at Delphi and to send Andromache and her son 
to Epirus, where Molossus will become the ancestor of a long line 
of kings. Peleus is to be made immortal and dwell with her in 
the house of Nereus. Peleus promises to do as he is bidden, 
and so the play comes to an end. 

According to the Hypothesis the Andromache was classed in 
antiquity as a second-rate play. At least such seems to be the 
meaning of the words t6 Sk 5pa/xa twv Sevripwv, which we find in 
it. Verrall,‘ to be sure, argued that they mean that this is a 
second play, or sequel, and that the Andromache presupposes an 
earlier tragedy which dealt with a contest between Orestes and 
Neoptolemus for the hand of Hennione; but, as Haigh* has 
pointed out, the words will not admit of such an interpretation. 
Thus in the Hypothecs to the Hippolytus we find the expression 
t6 ik dpana tuv Tpwrwi', in the H)q)othesis to the Oedipus at 
Colonus To 6k 5papa ruiv davpaoTuv, in the Hypothesis to the 
Antigone t6 bk bpouo, tuv KoiKkioTuv, and other phrases might be 
cited. The marriage of Hennione to the son of Achilles is in 
accord with Homeric tradition. Thus in the Odysse^ Telema- 
chus finds Menelaus giving a banquet in her honor just before 
her departure to become the bride of Neoptolemus. So far does 
Euripides follow Homer. The marriage of Hermione and 
Orestes is a later tradition. 

It must be admitted that the plot of the Andromache is not a 
strong one. The action does not advance steadily from the 
beginning, but the play falls into two parts. The first has to do 

* Four Plays of EurifndeSt p. 22. 

* Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 298, Note 2, 

*Od. IV. 8 ff. 
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with the struggle between Hermione and Andromache; and the 
second with the events connected with the death of Neoptolemus. 
But in spite of this defect there are some fine passages in it, and 
the play would undoubtedly make an appeal to the audience. 
Like many other tragedies of Euripides it is clearly a play to be 
acted rather than read. The lack of unity would be much less 
apparent on the stage. 

At the beginning the interest centres about the unhappy 
Andromache and her sufferings, and our sympathies go out to 
her. She is depicted by Euripides as she appears in the Iliad, a 
noble, lofty-minded woman. By force of circumstances over 
which she has no control she finds herself in the power of cruel 
and malicious enemies. She tries to calm Hermione and to 
relieve her of her suspicions; but now and then she cannot refrain 
from a retort (e.g. lines 248 and 252). In her reply (318 ff.) 
to the threats of Menelaus she speaks as befits a queen, and shows 
her scorn for his contemptible devices. Her answer to his 
excuses (lines 384 ff.) is full of dignity and pathos. She is 
distinctly the outstanding character in the play, though she does 
not appear after her rescue by Peleus in line 765. 

In marked contrast with Andromache is the character of 
Hermione, who is represented as detestable in every way. She is 
vain (lines 147 ff.) and boasts of her fine clothes. She is cruel, 
and even mean enough to twit Andromache with bearing a child 
to the son of the man who slew her husband. When she finds 
that her plot to kill Andromache has failed and realizes that 
Neoptolemus will learn of her schemes she tries to hang herself. 
Her character may be explained, but not excused, by her insane 
jealousy. But it must be remembered also that she is a Spartan, 
and that it is part of the poet’s object in the play to represent the 
enemies of Athens in as unfavorable a light as possible. An¬ 
dromache is probably representing the poet’s own feelings when 
she says (lines 445 ff.); 

Ye Spartan people by all men abhorred, 

Ye tricky plotters, lords of all that’s false. 
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Contrivers of base deeds, with crooked minds 
Devising devious plans and nought that’s sound. 

Unjustly do ye have fair fame in Greece. 

WTiat wickedness does not among ye dwell? 

Are there not frequent murders? Are ye not 
Possessed by shameless love of gain, and found 
With lying tongues, not saying what ye think? 

The anti-Spartan feeling also accounts, at least in part, for the 
character of Menelaus, who is painted in just as dark colors as 
his daughter, and not at all in keeping with the Menelaus of 
Homer. He is treacherous and cruel and exults, in the deception 
which he has practised on Andromache (line 436) and the pleasure 
which he is to experience from her death (515 ff.). At the same 
time he is a coward. He is frightened by the vehemence of the 
aged Peleus, and leaves his daughter to pay the penalty for her 
wickedness. He is indeed utterly contemptible. 

The other characters call for no special comment. Peleus is 
admirable. In spite of his age and weakness he is not afraid of 
Menelaus. He lashes him with his tongue and cows him, and 
thus rescues Andromache and her son. He is truly a “noble- 
hearted old man” (diaixos yipotv). 

The Andromache is a play easy to understand. It has no 
hidden motive. The poet’s object was to excite the pity of the 
spectators, and this he certainly must have accomplished. At 
the same time he made the most of his opportunity to arouse 
their hostile feelings towards Sparta. 

Sophocles wrote a tragedy called Hermione on this same subject 
and a little may be learned about it from the fragments of pla3rs 
based on it by the Roman poets Andronicus (one fragment) and 
Pacuvius (twenty-four fragments).* Whether it was earlier 
than the Andromache or not is unknown. The most famous 
modem imitation is Racine’s Andromaque, one of the most 
celebrated tragedies of the classic French stage. 

> See Ribbeck, Scaen, Ron. Poesis Frag. I, p. 3 and pp. 96 ff. Only two 
fragmenU of the pUy exist and one of these consisU of a single word, see Peanon, 
Ffarmtnis ef SoPkocUs, I, pp. 141 ff. 
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III 

The Bacchae 

The Bacchae was brought out at Athens after the death ol 
Euripides, at the same time as the Iphigenia at Aulis and the 
Alcmaeon at Corinth} It has always been considered one of the 
poet’s most famous plays. The text as a whole is in much better 
condition than that of the Iphigenia at Aulis, and it is evident 
that not merely a first draft of the play was completed by the 
poet, but that the greater part of it was revised by him. To¬ 
wards the end, however, the text is not so good, and this may 
indicate that the revision was not completed. A considerable 
lacuna, too, coming after line 1329 contributes to the unsatis¬ 
factory condition of the last scene. In spite of this the Bacchae 
in its ending is one of the most tragic and terrible of dramas, 
and a masterpiece of the Greek tragic stage. 

The scene of the play is laid at Thebes in front of the palace of 
King Pentheus. The fountain of Dirce and the stream of Isme- 
nus are near at hand, and conspicuous in the middle ground is the 
monument of Semele, mother of Dionysus. Further back the 
remains of buildings destroyed by the divine fire when Zeus in 
all his splendor showed himself to Semele and caused her death, 
are still smoking. In the distance the slopes of Mount Cithae- 
ron are visible. The god Dionysus, or Bacchus, enters and 
speaks the prologue. He tells how he has come from Asia to 
Thebes, his birthplace, to introduce his sacred rites and establish 
his divinity. He had come to Thebes first and had punished his 
mother’s two sisters, who had denied that he was the son of 
Zeus, by driving them mad and sending them in a frenzy to the 
mountains. Cadmus, the aged king, had given up his sov¬ 
ereignty to his grandson, Pentheus, who is determined to drive 
the new comer out of the city. Dionysus has assumed human 
torn to protect his followers. He calls upon the Bacchic women 
who have followed him from the East, that is, the chorus, to go 
‘ Schol. to Aristophanes, Progs, 67. 
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to the palace of Pentheus and beat their drums while he departs 
for Mount Cithaeron to take part in the dances being held there. 
The chorus sing of Dionysus and tell how Zeus sewed him up in 
his thigh at his untimely birth and later produced him, a god 
with bull’s horns. With drums beating and flutes playing they 
call upon Thebes to job m their revels in the mountmns, when, 
dad m fawn skbs, they devour the raw flesh of a goat they have 
slain. 

Tiresias, the aged prophet, hears the wild song at the gates of 
the palace and comes out. He at once summons Cadmus, and 
the two old men carried away by religious enthusiasm are ready 
to join in the orgies, crowned with ivy and brandishmg the 
thyrsus. Pentheus enters in haste. He has been away, but 
has learned that during his absence the women have deserted 
their homes and fled to the mountains where they are engaged in 
revels in honor of the new god. He vows that he will put a stop 
to such domgs and make an end of the so-called god. He is 
indignant to find Tiresias and Cadmus wearmg fawn skins and 
ready to take part in the new rites. Tiresias rebibes him for 
his words and urges him to accept the new divmity, who has 
invented wine and is gomg to become great. Incidentally he 
reminds bm that the story that the baby Dionysus had been 
sewed up in the thigh of Zeus is due to a misunderstandmg by 
mankind. Cadmus, too, urges Pentheus to accept Dionysus 
as a god if only for family pride, for he is the son of Semele. 
Pentheus is indignant and sends guards to seize the stranger 
that he may be stoned to death, and to destroy the place where 
Tiresias had been accustomed to make his divinations. After a 
song by the chorus the disguised Dionysus is brought m a 
prisoner. The man in charge of him explains that he has come 
quietly with them, but that the reveling women who had been 
arrested had escaped, as their fetters had dropped from Aem 
and the bolts of the doors which shut them b had shpped back 
of their own accord. The prisoner’s hands are freed and Pen¬ 
theus Questions him. He says he has come from Lydia and is a 
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Dionysus warns him and tells him that they will all be put to 
flight by the women. He asks the king if he wishes to see the 
Bacchanals in their frenzied condition, and, when he says that 
he does, promises to guide him. He causes Pentheus partly to 
lose his reason, and while he is in that condition leads him into 
the palace and persuades him to dress himself in female attire. 
The god wishes to make him appear ridiculous in the eyes of his 
people, as well as to show his own power. When Pentheus comes 
from the palace garbed as a woman he seems to see double and 
his guide looks to him like a bull. Dionysus arranges his dress 
for him. There is an element of absurdity here, as has already 
been pointed out, perhaps intended to relieve the tension; but 
the spectators, in view of the impending tragedy, can hardly 
have been in a mood to laugh. The situation is, in fact, very 
tragic. Dionysus hints at what is coming, and although his 
meaning is clear enough to the audience, Pentheus does not 
understand him. The chorus is convinced that Pentheus de¬ 
serves to be punished for his failure to recdve the god. 
Some hours are now supposed to elapse. The king’s personal 
attendant then enters with the dreadful tidings that the king is 
dead, and his news is received with joy by the chorus. He 
explains that guided by the stranger (the disguised Dionysus) 
they had gone to Cithaeron. Pentheus, however, could not see 
the Bacchants from the place where they were and the stranger 
obligingly bent down a fir tree, placed him in the top and let it 
back again. Then a voice called to the women to punish the 
man who had made light of the god and his revels. The frenzied 
women leaped to their feet and beheld Pentheus in the top of the 
tree, and when they could not dislodge him by throwing sticks and 
stones at him they pulled the tree up by the roots. Pentheus 
begged his mother to spare him, but Agave in her Bacchic frenzy 
did not know him. and the whole maddened company tore him 
to pieces. His mother, cari^ang his head with her, thinking it 
to be that of a mountain lion, is now wandering about the 
mountains. The chorus then sing and dance in honor of the 
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victory of Dionysus. Agave enters smeared with blood and 
holding the head of Pentheus in her hands. She is still in a 
Bacchic frenzy, and shows the chorus the head as a trophy of 
the hunt. She calls upon all the citizens to look at it. Cadmus 
comes in with a number of attendants who bear the remains of 
the king. Agave runs to him and shows him the head which 
she still holds. He talks to her and persuades her to look at it, 
and as the frenzy passes and she regains her reason she recognizes 
the face of her son. Cadmus bewails the death of his grandson, 
Pentheus. A similar lament of considerable length by Agave evi¬ 
dently followed but has become lost. Dionysus then entered and 
he is speaking at the point where the text of the manuscript begins 
again. He is ^ving directions for the future. The aged Cadmus 
and his wife Harmonia are to leave the country and become 
rulers of a barbarian tribe, and at a later time they are to be 
transformed into serpents. Agave and her sisters are to be 
exiled to another land. The play ends as Agave goes into exile 
after bidding farewell to her father and praying that she may 
forget Mount Cithaeron and its horrors. 

The Bacchae is a remarkable play and one that was greatly 
admired in antiquity. The subject was treated by Aeschylus 
in his Pentheus, but the single line of that play which has come 
down to modern times gives no clue as to how the older dramatist 
handled the theme. Attius made a Latin translation of the Bac¬ 
chae, and Pacuvius may have imitated it in his Pentheus. Many 
quotations or mutations of parts of it have also been pointed 
out by various scholars. For example Books XLIV, XLV and 
XLVI of the Dionysiaca of Nonnus are really little more than a 
free paraphrase of the story of the Bacchae in dactylic hexameter 
verse. Latin writers were especially impressed with it, and its 
influence may be traced in Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Propertius, 
Ovid and others. So, too, the unknown author of the mediaeval 
play XpKTTij Haorxwj/, better known by its Latin name of Christus 
Patiens, drew largely from the Bacchae, the Medea, the Hip- 

^ Hypoth. 21, ij fivdoToiia Ktirai raft* AurxCfXv h 
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polytus and the Rhesus and, to a less extent, from other plays in 
composing his drama.‘ 

The lost lament of Agave near the end of the Bacchae was 
known to the late rhetorician Apsines, to Nonnus when he wrote 
his Dionysiaca, and to the author of the Ckristus Patiens. Ap¬ 
sines refers to the passage as an example of pity excited by ac¬ 
cusing one’s self.* He also tells how Agave took each of her 
son’s limbs in her hands and bewailed them. In Nonnus* 
Agave calls upon Dionysus to make her mad again so that she 
may be unconscious of her terrible deed. She compares her 
fate with that of her sisters and their sons, and begs Pentheus to 
forgive her and to realize that Dionysus, not she, is to blame. 
She ralk attention to her bloody hands and gown and asks 
Dionysus to give her a cup that she may pour him a libation 
of the blood of Pentheus. She talks of his burial and the 
inscribed stone which she will erect over his grave. No doubt 
all this was to be found in the lost passage of the Bacchae. 
Several attempts have been made to recover some of the lost 
lines from the Ckristus Patiens, for example by Kirchhoff, 
Hartung, Bruhn and others. Kirchhoff even reconstructed 
thirty-four lines.* A few quotations from the Baahae by 
ancient authors also seem to have come from the lost passage. 

It has been argued that the Bacchae was written in Macedonia, 
or for presentation in Macedonia; but this is something which 
it is impossible either to prove or to disprove. However, in the 
lack of satisfactory evidence to the contrary, it seems to me likely 

‘ Brambs in hb edition of the Ckristus Patiens (Teubner text) notes 190 pas¬ 
sages based more or less closely on lines in the Bacchae. 

» See Walx, Rket. Gr. IX, p. 587, elynaor IW «ai M row 

airoi tantyopovrTM avrur roM hrri fihr tiiptir tal rapi Toit rpayuMS 
ipiXti rapi Evpiriiri roi i pyrrip ‘kyaS/n dToXXo>ei<ra parlas 

yrupiamra Ti» raSo rdr iavryt Suariurpiroy, nn/yopti pie ^ 

See also ibid. p. 590 toDto* ri* rpbror fttirfittr EipirUnp oUrar M rv 
tirijcai $ov\bp<rof. JniwrTor yip airov Tu>r ptkCir k ukrtP hr rw tparcSat 

toB* hiaaro^ avrCtw 

* Dionysiaca, XLVI, 283 ff. t a 

* See PkUolotus. VI11. pp- 91 ff.; also Murray, Oxford text of Bacckai, end 
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that the poet intended to present his play in Athens as usual. 
Boeckh’s conjecture that we really have two editions of the 
Bacchae combined in one; that it was first brought out at Pella in 
Macedonia, and that the younger Euripides afterwards made 
additions to it when it was put on the stage, has nothing in its 
support. In fact it is extremely improbable. 

It has also been suggested that the BaccJtae was a sort of 
recantation on the part of the poet for the subjects presented 
in some of his plays; that towards the end of his life he went back 
to an older type of drama and wrote a tragedy to show how 
great a power the gods have over the fortunes of men. I do not 
think that Euripides had any such object in mind. He chose his 
subject because of its tragic character and the possibilities which 
it gave him for dramatic treatment. He had no moral to point. 
The death of Pentheus was tragic in the highest degree, and the 
scene where Agave comes in with his head is one of the most 
dramatic, as well as one of the most terrible on the Greek stage. 
It was dramatic art which led Euripides to the choice of his 
subject, not recantation or rehgious enthusiasm. 

What first suggested the plot of the Bacchae to the author there 
is no means of finding out, but it is worth noting that in the later 
temple of Dionysus near the theatre at Athens there was a 
pamting depicting the punishment of Pentheus. That temple 
seems to have been erected about the year 420 b.c., or a little 
later, and the painting was probably made shortly afterwards, 
that is to say a few years before the Bacchae was written. This 
pamting may have suggested to Euripides the subject of this 
tragedy. The famous paintings in the public buildings of 
Athens seem more than once to have been a source of inspiration 
to the tragic poets. 

Of the characters in the play Pentheus stands forth as a typical 
example of the feebleness of mankind before the overwhelming 
might of a higher power. He comes before us as a man of strong 
will who does not propose to be carried away by religious en¬ 
thusiasm, or to recognize a person as divine even if numerous 
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men, Cadmus and Tiresias, fulfill their rfiles acceptably. There 
is, perhaps, a bit of comedy at line 364 where they try to help 
ead other along, but this is only for a moment, and it is the 
sort of humorous touch which we have noticed elsewhere in 
Euripides. The two messengers are well represented and the 
reports which they deliver are vivid narratives as in other plays 
of our author. 

From the very nature of the plot the chorus of the Bacchae 
had to have a close connection with the action of the play. 
Hence we find its part more like that of the chorus in the older 
tragedies than in that of his later plays. This is due to the sub¬ 
ject, not to a deliberate purpose on the part of the poet to return 
to older models. 

The verse of the Bacchae is smooth as usual, though there are 
many resolutions. The diction is interesting, and words not 
used elsewhere in Greek occur several times. The poetic skill 
of the author and his ability to paint a picture in a few words 
could not be better illustrated than in his description of the way 
in which Dionysus gradually bends down the tree for Pentheus 
to mount (line 1065). 

Kar^yev, ^ytv, ^ytv is ixiKap iriSop. 

How effective this is may be seen if we compare with it the 
imitation of the line by Nonnus {Dionysiaca, XLVI, 153), 
ets iriiop, ds w&op elXite. The contrast is striking. 

In the Bacchae, too, we twice have a choral refrain, which is 
very unusual in Euripides. Lines 877-881 are repeated as 
lines 897-901; and lines 991-996 are identical with lines 1011- 
1016. This gives an Aeschylean touch to the chorus, though a 
short refrain is also found in the Electra} 

The play has been much read in modem times, but does not 
seem to have been imitated by any modem dramatist. 


* Lines 112-114 are repeated as 127-129. 
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IV 

The Cyclops 

The Cyclops of Euripides stands apart as the only complete 
example of a satyr drama which has come down to modem times. 
Until quite recently the only other remains of this type of 
literature consisted of scattered quotations, most of them short, 
found in various Greek writers. In 1907, however, parts of a 
papyrus roll which had once contained the IchnotUdCf or TtociorSf 
of Sophocles were found at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. There were 
in all about four hundred lines, and of these about two thirds are 
complete or nearly so; that is, enough is preserved to give us a 
good idea of the way m which Sophocles handled this type of 
play. We thus have something with which to compare the 
Cyclops, and to test the relative merits of the two great drama¬ 
tists in this kind of composition. 

The satyr drama is a direct descendant of that early and simple 
form of dramatic performance in which a chorus of satyrs danced 
and sang about an altar.' The chorus of satyrs was preserved 
and was, in fact, always the distinguishing feature of the satyr 
play; but its songs, instead of forming the most important part 
of the performance, as originally, were very much abbreviated. 
It is not surprising, however, that this satyric chorus perasted, 
for the Athenians never forgot that the drama was a celebration 
in honor of the god Dionysus, and it was at his festivals of the 
Great Dionysia and the Lenaea alone that they exhibited plays 
in the theatre. It was natural, therefore, that the satyrs, the 
traditional companions of Dionysus, should have a place some¬ 
where on the programme, and what more suitable place for m 
could there be than in the fourth play of the tetralogy. Mia 
three tragedies in which its emotions had been deeply stoed 
the audience would be glad of the relief afforded by the antics ol 
the satyrs, and would welcome the simple type of performance m 
which they appeared. 

»Such as was attributed to Arion, see Suidas, s. v. ’Aplwi>. 
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The satyr drama, like tragedy and comedy, evidently under¬ 
went a development, though we have no means of tracing the 
steps. It is in character little better than a farce with much 
horse-play; but in its structure it is more closely allied to tragedy 
than to comedy.* Thus, in the Cyclops, we have a prologue and 
four episodes separated by lyric verse, but there are no regular 
stasima, or formal choral songs, as in tragedy. The episodes are 
also shorter and the lyric portions still more abridged. The 
lyric metres are simple, implying that the dances were simple 
and not the set choral dances of tragedy. This seems to have 
been true also of the Ichneutae, though the choral portions of that 
play are unfortunately very badly mutilated. It is what would be 
expected from the nature of the composition. At the same time 
it is likely that the satyrs with their uncouth gestures were 
dancing about at every opportunity. Old Silenus, who speaks 
of them as his children, is the leader of the band, but is not the 
coryphaeus in the play; and the same seems to have been the 
case in the Ichneutae. In the dialogue the metre is treated with 
more freedom than in tragedy,* but not so freely as in comedy. 
The satyrs, to be sure, give an air of buffoonery to the scene, but 
in spite of this and of the occasional coarseness of language the 
satyr drama as we see it in the Cyclops and in the Ichneutae 
is not closely allied with comedy, either old or new. 

The scene of the Cyclops is laid in Sicily in front of the cave of 
the one-eyed monster, Polyphemus. In the background is a 
rocky slope, and there is a high jutting rock above the entrance 
to the cave. The higher slopes of the mountain appear at the 
sides. Old Silenus, rake in hand, busily engaged in cleaning the 
floor of the cave, appears at the entrance and speaks the prologue. 
He is costumed in the traditional manner of the satyrs, with 

* This would seem to be the ancient view if we may judge from Plato {Rt^blic, 
p. 39S A), who declares that the same poet cannot write both tragedy and comedy 
successfully. 

* For example, in the Cyclops there are eighteen cases of an anapaest elsewhere 
than in the first place in the Une. See Haigh, TragU Dram of the Greeks, p. 391. 
notel 
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pointed ears and horse’s tail. He laments the troubles he has 
had for Dionysus, and explains that when he had heard that 
Etruscan pirates, instigated by Hera, had carried him off, he 
had at once embarked upon a ship with his satyrs to search for 
him. But an east wind had driven them to the land of the 
Cyclopes, one of whom, Polyphemus, had made them his slaves. 
It is his task to keep the cave clean, while his childm, the satyrs, 
tend the monster’s flocks upon the mountain. 

He hears the sound of the satyrs’ song and dance, the sicinnis, 
and a moment later the whole band of satyrs, that is the chorus, 
come trouping in with their uncouth dance, driving the flocks of 
sheep. Silenus urges them to get the sheep into the cave, for 
he sees a man approaching. Odysseus, followed by his crew, 
now enters seeking food and water. He is astonished to meet 
the satyrs. Silenus greets him and asks his name, which Odys¬ 
seus readily tells him. A long conversation ensues in which 
Silenus learns that Odysseus has wine with him, and, after he 
has had a taste, he readily agrees to barter all the flocks, cheese 
and milk belonging to the Cyclops for it. SUenus goes into the 
cave with some of the crew and they quickly bring out the sheep 
and the cheeses. At that moment Polyphemus is seen approach¬ 
ing. SUenus advises Odysseus to hide with his crew in the cave, 
but he refuses to do so. He does, however, step behind a rock, 
and his saUors hide themselves as the monster enters. The 
latter at once takes the satyrs to task for their idleness and 
questions them about their work. Then he suddenly discovers 
the lambs fast tied and the baskets of cheese ready to be earned 

away and he wants to know what it means. SUenus, eager to 

save his own skin, pretends that robbers are responsible, and he 
points out Odysseus and his crew and declares that they have 
beaten him and even threatened to tie up and cany off Po^- 
phemus himself as a slave. This is too much for the ira^We 
monster, and he orders knives to be sharpened and a ^ « 

built as he means to feast on the unhappy strangers Odj^us 
thinks it high time to defend himself, and he comes forward and 
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explains that Silenus sold him the sheep and the cheeses, but the 
cowardly Silenus swears that he did not, though the satyrs 
support Od)rsseus. The hero makes a plea to the monster to 
spare them, but he declares that he shall be boiled and eaten and 
he drives the whole crew before him into the cave. The chorus 
sing a short song congratulating the Cyclops on his coming feast. 

After a time Odysseus enters from the cave horrified at the 
cannibal meal of the Cyclops. He tells the satyrs how he has 
got Polyphemus drunk and has slipped out while the monster is 
singing his uncouth songs. Furthermore he tells them of his 
plan to thrust a pointed stake into his eye and so blind him. 
The satyrs promise their help with the stake. They divide into 
two groups and sing and dance. The tipsy Cyclops now comes 
out of the cave. He proposes to share his good cheer with the 
other Cyclopes living on the mountain, but Odysseus persuades 
him to keep the wine for himself. Silenus proposes to act as cup¬ 
bearer and resorts to various devices to get a taste of the wine, 
but the Cyclops thinks it safer that Odysseus should have 
this in charge. The wine now begins to take effect. Poly¬ 
phemus gets sleepy, seizes old Silenus, whom he calls a Gany¬ 
mede, and retires into the cave. After waiting for him to get 
sound asleep Odysseus marshals the satyrs to assist him with the 
stake, but they are too cowardly and draw back so that Odysseus 
has to enter the cave alone and trust to the help of his crew. 
The chorus from without shout words of encouragement. A 
moment later the Cyclops is heard bellowing with pain. Odys¬ 
seus had previously told him that his name was “Noman,” and 
when the chorus ask him if he fell into the fire he replies, as in 
the Odyssey, that “Noman” has blinded him. He declares 
that he will stand at the entrance to the cave and catch him when 
he tries to get out. The satyrs pretend to help him. They tell 
him that Odysseus is on his right and he turns quickly in that 
direction only to bump his head on the rocks. Then he turns 
in the other direction and bumps his head again. Odysseus, 
who has in the mean time escaped from the cave with his crew. 
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now tells the monster his true name. Polyphemus remembers 
the old prophesy of his misfortune, but says that he will go up 
above the cave by an inner passage and hurl pieces of rock at 
them and annihilate them all. He re-enters the cave while 
Odysseus and his crew, followed by the satyrs, hurry off for the 
shore to launch their ship for home. 

The Cyclops is full of action as is natural, but it is very short, 
consisting of only 709 lines. Maurice Croiset^ suggests that 
satyr dramas must always have been short because pure fantasy 
is hard to sustain for any length of time. In this he is very likely 
right, though the fragmentary condition of the Ickneutae does 
not permit us to use it as evidence, and the Alcestis which is 
known to have taken the place of a satyr play has about the 
usual length for tragedy. 

The source from which Euripides drew for the plot of the 
Cyclops is not far to seek. It is the familiar story in the Ninth 
Book of the Odyssey, but with some modifications. In Homer 
Polyphemus kills six men in all, two at a time, and devours them 
raw, “entrails, flesh and marrow bones;”* in Euripides he devours 
two, one stewed and the other roasted. The famous episode of 
the ram in Homer is entirely omitted, and there is no great stone 
placed in the doorway of the cave to block the escape of the 

prisoners. There are also other minor differences. We miss the 
simplicity and directness which contribute so much to the charm 
of the Homeric nanative, but it is the purpose of Euripid^ to 
make the Cyclops grotesque rather than terrible, and in this he 
is most successful. The scene in whid the blinded Polyphemus, 
standing at the entrance to his cave and darting now to the right 
and now to the left, under the guidance of the »tyrs, in Ws 
efforts to catch Odysseus and repeatedly bumping histead on toe 
rocks could be nothing else than ridiculous. The costummg 
of the monster, too, must have added much to the effectiveness 

of his presentation. 

« Op. cU. Ill, p. 415. 

» Line 293 re rt ud iirrta itutShtma. 
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According to Diogenes Laertius' Aeschylus excelled in the 
sat)rr drama, and next to him came a certain Achaeus. Suidas’ 
tells us that Pratinas invented plays of this type, and that he 
wrote eighteen of them. Satyr dramas, however, apparently 
ceased to be popular at a rather early date, although they 
are known to have been acted even in late Greek times. An 
extant inscription* records the victory of a certain Aminias 
of Thebes as the author of sat 3 nr dramas, at the Charitesia 
of Orchomenos, about 200 b.c. How much later they per¬ 
sisted is not known. Neither do we know how Euripides was 
ranked in antiquity as the author of satyr plays. If we may 
judge from a comparison of the Cyclops and the fragmentary 
Ickneutae he was rather more successful than Sophocles in this 
form of composition. 

Scenes from satyr dramas were sometimes painted on Greek 
vases, and there are some reminiscences of them on Etruscan 
mirrors, but a discussion of these belongs rather to the field of 
archaeology. 


V 

The Electra 

In the Euripides takes up a familiar theme already 
handled with great skill by his two famous colleagues Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. At least that is presumed to have been the 
case, for the dates of the Electros of Sophocles and Euripides 
are not definitely known. The play of Sophocles has long been 
recognized as a masterpiece; and the Choephoroe of Aeschylus, 
the swond play in the great trilogy of the Orestea, has ranked 
with It as one of the great tragedies of the Greek stage. In 
writing on the same subject Euripides showed boldness, as well as 
confidence m his own abiUties, for the new play was sure to be 

‘D, 133. 

*S. V.nparlFas. 

* C. /. 6. 1584, line 24. It reads o& rb iySm Xapirvtu,- . . . 

• . . . ffaripuf 'Amu-Ioi Aq/McXAivt eifidat. 
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compared with the old. In fact since antiquity this very natural 
comparison has been made to the disadvantage of Euripides. 
But the Electra of Euripides is by no means a weak play. Quite 
the contrary. Furthermore the poet has not followed the earlier 
plays as models, but has introduced iimovations of his own 
making a tragedy which is typically Euripidean. 

The stage setting of the play is simple. In the background 
we have an Argive landscape with the hut of Electra to one side. 
In the distance the walls of Mycenae may be seen. The plot is 
this. The prologue is spoken by a peasant who has been married 
to Electra. He explains that after the death of her father 
Electra remmned in the palace and was sought in marriage by 
men of noble rank; but Aegisthus would not consent to her 
wedding fearing that she might give birth to a son who would 
take vengeance upon him for the death of Aga memno n. At 
length he had married her to a peasant knowing that the children 
of such a union would have no claim to the throne. At the 
beginning of the play she is living m a hut outside the walls with 
her husband, who fully reahzing that she is the daughter of a 
great king has respected and honored her. 

After the prologue Electra, with her hair shorn and wearing 
poor clothing, leaves the hut carrying a water-jar upon her 
head; for, although her husband urges her not to do so, she wishes 
to carry the heavy jar so that the Argives may see to what she 
has been reduced. Orestes and his friend Pylades, who have 
come to Mycenae in disguise, see her approaching and mistake 
her for a peasant woman. They conceal themselves so as not to 
frighten her away hoping to learn from her something about the 
situation of affairs in the city. A band of her former girl frirads 
(the chorus) now join Electra and tell her of the approa<tog 
festival of Hera. They lament her unhappy fortune. T^ 
choral ode is not especially important for the development of the 
plot though it is a fine ode, but it is interesting for an ^ecdote 
preserved by Plutarch.* He says that when Lysander was 

^ Lysander, XV, 4. 
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debating the question of the destruction of Athens at the close 
of the Peloponnesian War, at a meeting of the leaders a Phocian 
musician sang the passage beginning 'kyaninvuvo^ w Khpa. (lines 
169 ff.) and so affected his hearers that they decided that it 
would be wrong to destroy the city. 

Orestes and Pylades now step out from their hiding-place and 
the girls flee. Orestes stops Electra, tells her that he has come 
from her brother and goes with her as far as her hut, learning 
from her something of the situation in the city. The peasant 
returns from his field and, when he is told that the strangers 
have brought a message from Orestes, courteously invites them 
into his house. Electra, knowing their poverty, chides him for 
so doing and then sends him off for an old serving-man who had 
been a faithful slave of her father’s and who, she knows, will 
help her in this emergency. The old man soon arrives with 
such food as he could procure, cheese, wine and a lamb, but in 
addition he brings the surprising information that in passing the 
tomb of Agamemnon he had found a black sheep sacrificed there 
and locks of hair placed on the grave. He thinks that Orestes 
must have returned secretly and done this and he asks Electra 
to compare this hair with her own to see if it can be that of her 
brother, then to test her footstep with one left on the ground near 
the tomb, and finally he asks her if she could identify a garment 
of her own weaving which the boy Orestes had worn when he 
had been sent away. Electra laughs at his efforts to identify 
the unknown visitor to the tomb. She finds them ridiculous. 
Euripides is here deliberately making fun of the means of iden¬ 
tification employed by Aeschylus in the Choephoroe. Some¬ 
thing of the same sort occurs in the Suppliants (lines 846 ff.) 
where he criticizes a passage in the Seven against Thebes. 
Orestes enters and is recognized by the old servant who points 
to a scar on his eyebrow by way of proof. There is a brief 
greeting between the brother and sister and then the two confer 
with the aged man as to the best course to pursue. He declares 
that Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra must be slain. He tells 
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Orestes that he has seen Aegisthus in the fields accompanied 
only by a few slaves about to make a sacrifice to the Nymphs, 
and he offers to guide him to the spot. His offer is accepted, 
and the old man is afterwards to go to Cl)rtaemnestra and tell 
her that Electra had given birth to a son ten days before. Orestes 
and the slave depart and, after a choral ode, a distant cry is 
heard. The servant of Orestes enters and tells of the slaughter 
of Aegisthus and how Orestes had made himself known to the 
slaves and been accepted by th e m . Orestes now returns and is 
greeted by Electra. His attendants bring in the body of 
Aegisthus which is concealed, while preparations are made to 
receive Clytaemnestra. Orestes rebels at the thought of killing 
his mother but is urged to the deed by his sister. Clytaemnestra 
soon arrives in her carriage accompanied by a retinue of captive 
Trojan women and is received by Electra. Her guilty coi^ence 
troubles her and she tries to justify her action in killing her 
husband. Electra refutes her specious arguments. At len^ 
she enters the house to see the supposed child and is slain. 
Orestes comes out holding the bloody weapon, and the body of 
the dead queen is brought into view by means of the eccydema. 
The story of her death is briefly told in a lyric dialogue m which 

Orestes, Electra and the chorus take part. Then the Dioscuri, 

brothers of Clytaemnestra and Helen, appear above the house 
and give directions for the future. Orestes is to go fir^ to Athm 
to stand trial at the Areopagus and then to settle in Arcadia. 
Pylades is to marry Electra and take her to Phods. The 
dtizens of Argos are directed to bury Aegisthus, and Mendaus 
and Hden to perform the same service for Clytaemnestra. M 
assent to these commands and the Dioscuri depart throu^ e 


air. 


The date of the Electra is not definitdy known, but it i^- 
eraUy agreed that it was brought out in the year 413 b.c. There 
seems to be an aUusion to the Sicilian Expedition and ^e treason 
of Aldbiades in lines 1347 ff., but there is no hint of the 
disaster. Furthermore, in lines 1278-1281 there seems 
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reference to the Eden as if the poet had the story in mind, for 
that play did not come out until 412. The Hypothesis has not 
come down to us in the manuscripts, but a fragment of it on 
papyrus dating from the third century a.d. was found at Oxy- 
rhynchus by Grenfell and Hunt and published by them.* Un¬ 
fortunately the date is not included in the half dozen lines 
preserved. 

Of the characters in the play Electra is by far the most im¬ 
portant. More than a third of all the lines belong to her part 
and about half that number to Orestes. This does not, however, 
correctly represent the relative importance of the two char¬ 
acters, for in spite of the part which Orestes has in the action 
and the development of the plot we never lose sight of Electra, 
Euripides represents her as a young woman of a gentle 
nature who has been deeply wronged by her mother. Her 
attitude at the beginning of the play is one of grief and sorrow, 
but she is bearing her heavy misfortunes with resignation and 
fortitude. She shows a certain amount of resentment against 
her mother and Aegisthus, as is natural, but no vindictiveness 
even when she urges the wavering Orestes to persevere in his 
purpose of avenging his father by slaying his mother. After the 
dreadful deed is done she feels remorse and takes the blame upon 
herself. 

All this is in marked contrast with the character as portrayed 
by Sophocles. With him Electra is a high spirited and highly 
excitable young woman who is quite carried away by her emo¬ 
tions. She is moved to the very depths of her soul by the 
indignities put upon her and the crimes committed by her mother, 
and is bitter in her resentment. She falls into the deepest 
distress at the sight of the funeral urn which, she is told, contains 
the ashes of her brother Orestes; and, on the other hand, can 
hardly restrain the exuberance of her joy when she learns that 
Orestes is not dead but standing before her. So, too, later in 
the play when the shrieks of Clytaemnestra are heard from within 

'Osyrhynchus Papyri, m. No. 420. 
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the palace she shouts to Orestes, “Strike a second blow if you 
have the strength.” The Electra of Euripides has none of this 
fierceness. Neither has the Electra of Aeschylus, for m the 
Ckoephoroe she is represented as a noble young girl devoted to 
the memory of her father and brother. She has been badly 
treated by a wicked mother, but she takes no direct part in her 
murder. Her character as set forth by Euripides is thus not very 
unlike that portrayed by Aeschylus, though it is more fully 
developed. 

The other characters in the play call for little comment 
Orestes is a manly young prince who has returned home to punish 
the murderers of his father and to recover his throne. He finds 
it very hard to bring himself to slay his mother, monster of 
wickedness though she is, and after the deed is done he is filled 
with remorse. There is no report of his death early in the action 
of the play as there is in the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

Euripides has introduced several innovations into the tradi¬ 
tional story. The marriage of Electra to the countryman and 
her residence outside the walls is new. The recognition of 
Orestes through the scar by the aged slave who had cared for 
him when he was a boy is skilfully managed, and artistically 
superior to the recognition scenes in the plays of Aeschylus ^d 
Sophocles, where Orestes has to establish his own identity. 
The slaying of Aegisthus in the country, the motive of the 
fictitious baby by which Clytaemnestra is enticed to the hut 
and her death there, and finaUy the appearance of the Dio^uri 
at the end of the play are all due to the imagination of Euripides. 

The Electra of Euripides has an exceUent plot and would act 
well. The opening scene with its simple setting in the country, 
early in the morning, has the true Euripidean charm. There is, 
indeed, much to charm us in the play. Even the death d 
Clytaemnestra is lacking in that horror which we find m So¬ 
phocles. In fact we have an old famUiar story toned down and 
beautified by the art of a great poet. The play deserves a much 
higher reputation than has generaUy been accorded it. It is a 
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and detained the fleet by demanding that Polyxena, the daughter 
of Priam be sacrificed at his tomb. This we learn from the 
prologue which is spoken by the ghost of Polydorus. The Greek 
chiefs have agreed to the slaughter and the chorus learning of 
the fate in store for Polyxena inform their ancient queen Hecuba, 
now a slave like themselves. The distress of the aged woman, 
helpless to rid her daughter, or even to die herself, is revealed m a 
series of lyric anapaests. She tells her daughter of her dreadful 
fate, but the latter sees only relief in death, and after a tender 
farewell to her mother bravely, almost happily, follows Odysseus 
to her doom. The actual sacrifice is supposed to take place 
behind the scenes and is reported to the heart-broken mother 
by the herald Talthybius. In the mean time a servant who has 
gone to the shore finds the body of Polydorus, the youngest son 
of Priam, floating in the waves. The boy had been sent by his 
parents before the fall of Troy to Polymestor, king of Thrace, 
for protection, but the treacherous king had murdered him for 
the ^Id which he had brought with him. The distress of 
Hecuba at this new sorrow is pitiable, but the deare for revenge 
comes upon her and, pretending that she beheves her son still 
safe in his care and that she wishes to inform him of the location 
of buried treasure, Hecuba entices Polymestor and his young 
sons into one of the huts and there, with the help of her at¬ 
tendants, kills the children and blinds the father. The blinded 
king rushes out trying to catch the women. The bodies of the 
children are brought in by means of the eccyclema. Agamemnon 
comes in haste to punish Hecuba, but is convinced that Poly¬ 
mestor deserved his fate. 

The Hecuba is not an interesting play, but it is easy to see that 
on the stage it would move deeply the feelings of the audience. 
In the misfortunes of Hecuba the poet has represented the ex¬ 
treme of menUl anguish. There is no actual representation of 
physical suffering, though the once proud queen is now na^ly a 
slave, but there is distress of mind carried almost to the lumt ol 
human endurance. She has lost her husband and one of hei 
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children after another, her city has been sacked and burned and 
she herself reduced to servitude. This would seem to be enough 
of misery. But all this has happened before the action of the 
play begins. Then comes the cold-blooded sacrifice of her 
daughter Polyxena at the tomb of her country’s bitterest enemy; 
and even while this tragedy is being enacted the discovery is 
made that her youngest son has been murdered by a trusted 
ally. The human mind can bear no more, and the plan for 
revenge comes as a relief as much to the feelings of the audience 
as to those of the heroine in the play. 

What was the motive of Euripides in writing the Hecuba? 
Did he believe that an Athenian audience would be pleased to see 
the queen of the Trojans cruelly distressed? I do not think so. 
His purpose, as I understand it, is to arouse pity for her sufferings. 
We must remember that one of the functions of tragedy accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle is to excite pity, and the Hecuba certainly fulfils 
that function. The strength of the play, however, lies in the 
action, and it is only by means of the action that it can have the 
unity which it appears to lack when read. In this respect it 
resembles the Troades. 

Most admirers of Euripides, I imagine, get little pleasure from 
reading the Hecuba. They are naturally repelled by the repeated 
sufferings of the queen; but the play seems to make an especial 
appeal to French critics. -Thus Croiset (III, p. 304) calls it 
“une des plus belles pikes d’Euripide;” and Patin finds in it 
many things to commend. It is undoubtedly the pathos in the 
play which impresses these men, and it was probably that which 
attracted readers in the Middle Ages, for the Hecuba was then 
one of the three most read plays of Euripides, the other two being 
the Orestes and the Phoenissae. It regularly comes first in the 
manuscripts in which it is found and it has accumulated a large 
body of scholia. 

The finest passages in the play are undoubtedly the scene 
between Hecuba and Polyxena (lines 154-215), and the one which 
oUows between the two in the presence of Agamemnon (lines 
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a year or two earlier. This may or may not be correct, 
but the date may be accepted as approximate. 

The Hecuba was translated into Latin by the Roman poet 
Ennius of whose version eleven fragments are preserved; and 
it is possible that it was translated by Attius.* These transla¬ 
tions may be regarded as evidence of its fame in antiquity. The 
editions of the play by Porson and by Hermann are famous for 
their metrical discussions. 


VII 

The Helen 

The Heien, like the Ion and the Iphigenia among the Taurians, 
is a play written to interest the spectator. It can hardly be 
called a tragedy, for there is nothing tragic about it. Neither is 
it in any sense a great play. At the same time it holds our 
attention when we read it today, and on the stage it must have 
made a very favorable impression upon the spectator. The 
romantic stoiy of Helen’s stay in Egypt and her rescue by her 
husband could not have failed to arouse a sympathetic interest. 

The date of the Helen is well established as 412 b.c. Aristo¬ 
phanes in the Thesmphoriazousae, which was brought out in 
411, speaks of it as the “new Helen,”* and three passages in the 
scholia make us certam of the date.* It has, however, been 
questioned by Zielinski,* who thought that he had found a 

* See Ribbed, op. at. I, p. 198. 

* Ijne 850, nji' 'EXb^. 

*They are scholia to Thesmphoriazousae lines 1011 and 1060 and to Frogs 
line S3. The first of these states that the Eden and the Andromeda were brought 
out together («w<&>5Mo*r« ydp rg 'BMiti); and the second that the Andromeda 
was brought out the year before the Thesmphoriazousae (krtl nitmov 
<il>’AapoiMa), and this play is known to have appeared in 411 (see scholia to 
lin« 190 and 841). The scholium on Progs 53 states that the Andromeda was 
pi^uced in the eighth year before the Frogs (g ‘Mpouau * 7 % f r« »po?«r«), 
^ that play is known to have been brought out in the spring of 405 

^dm^ ■ ^ “ ***“ independent pieces of 

* Die GUederung der AUattischen KomSdie, pp. 97 f. 
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parody of lines 835 ff. in the Knighis of Aristophanes (lines 80 ff.) 
and the Knights was brought out in 423 b.c.; but this conjecture 
has convinced nobody and may be definitely rejected. 

The scene is laid in Egypt on the banks of the Nile. Con¬ 
spicuous in the foreground and to one side is the tomb of the late 
king, Proteus. In the background, and forming the back scene, 
is the strongly fortified royal palace. No doubt palm trees 
were represented scattered about to give an Egyptian atmosphere 
to the landscape. The time is seven years after the fall of Troy. 
Helen, who has sought sanctuary at the tomb of Proteus, comes 
forward and speaks the prologue. She tells who she is and how, 
when Paris came to Sparta to carry her off, Hera, angry because 
she had not been awarded the prize for beauty, created a phantom 


Helen out of air and that it was this phantom which had ac¬ 
companied Paris to Troy. In the meantime Hermes, by the 
will of Zeus, had concealed the real Helen in a cloud and con¬ 
veyed her to Egypt, where he had placed her in the palace of the 
king. Here she had remained during the Trojan war safely 
guarded. Before he left her Hermes had told her that Menelaus 
would find out the truth about her and that they would again 
Uve together in Sparta. But now Proteus has died and his son 
Theoclymenus is determined to marry her. To escape him she 
has fled from the palace and taken refuge at the tomb of Proteus. 

Teucer enters cautiously and looks around. He sees Helen 
near the tomb and is at once struck by her appearance, but he is 
sure that it cannot be Helen. He apologizes for Ae rude words 
which come to his lips when he first sees her; and in reply to her 
questions teUs her that he has been banished from Salamis by 
his father Telamon because he did not die at Troy with 
brother Ajax. He tells her further that Troy was captured seven 
years before, and that Menelaus had dragged off Helen by her 
hair; that he had not yet returned to Greece and was report 
to be dead. He tells her also that Leda had hanged heiseM 
because of her daughter Helen’s disgrace, and that them was a 
similar report in regard to Castor and PoUux, though some be- 
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lieved that they had become divinities. He then explains that 
he has come seeking information from the prophetess Theonoe 
about his proposed sailing to Cyprus. Apollo had told him that 
he must found the dty of Salamis in that island and dwell there. 
Helen warns him away, for the present king kills all Greeks whom 
he finds in his domains. Teucer departs, and Helen bewails 
her misfortunes. 

The chorus, consisting of Greek slave women who had been 
washing their clothes nearby, hear her lament and come to con¬ 
sole her, and a lyric dialogue ensues. She tells them of her 
troubles. The lyric verse now changes to the iambic trimeter, 
the usual verse of the dialogue. Helen relates all that has 
befallen her, and is advised by the chorus to consult Theonoe, 
for the message of the Greek sailor may not be correct. She 
decides to do so and again the dialogue is carried on in lyric 
metres as Helen is overcome by thoughts of her misfortunes. 
She threatens to kill herself if what Teucer told her is true. 
The musical interludes in this part of the play must have added 
much to the effectiveness of its presentation. Accompanied by 
the chorus she goes to the palace and enters to consult the 
prophetess. 

Menelaus now enters in wretched attire. He explains that 
he has been wandering about on the sea, trying to reach home. 
Now he has been shipwrecked, but got safely ashore on some 
wreckage with Helen and some of his crew. He does not know 
where he is, but he has left the others in a cave on the shore and 
has come forward alone to try to secure food and clothing. He 
goes to the door of the palace, knocks loudly upon it and shouts. 
An old woman opens the door and steps out. She warns him 
away and tells him that he will surely be put to death if the king 
finds him. She tells him further, in answer to his questions, 
that he is in the land of Egypt, that Proteus is dead, and that 
Helen has been living at the palace since before the Trojan war. 
Menelaus is completely mystified, since he has just left Helen 
in the cave. He withdraws, determined to await developments. 
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Helen returns followed by the chorus. They have learned 
from Theonoe that Menelaus is alive. Happy in this knowledge 
Helen starts back to her refuge at the tomb of Proteus. As she 
approaches it she discovers the unkempt stranger near it and 
she imagines that he must be somebody sent by the king to 
seize her. When she finds herself cut off she calls to the chorus 
for help. Menelaus shouts to her to stop and comes forward, 
but she makes still greater haste and finally succeeds m reaching 
the tomb. A dialogue ensues. Menelaus recognizes her but 
cannot believe his eyes. She, too, recognizes him whra he comes 
nearer, and tells him that it was a mere phantom of air that Paris 
had conveyed to Troy. Menelaus is bewildered. He thinks 
that he is losing his reason and starts to leave Helen. At this 
moment an aged messenger arrives with the information that 
the phantom Helen left behind in the cave had vanished into 
the air after telling that she was a device of Hera’s. The 
messenger sees the real Helen and addresses her, confusing her 
with the phantom. Menelaus, however, understands, and he 
greets Helen, and the two rejoice together in lyric verse. This 
whole passage bears a strong resemblance to the passage in the 
JpUgenia among the Taurians where Iphigenia reco^ her 
brother Orestes.^ The messenger, an aged follower of Menelaus, 
rejoices with them. He is now sent back to Ae shore to tefl 
those who are left of the crew about the situation and to w^ 

them to be ready to give assistance. Helen meanwhile ezplams 

to Menelaus that his life is in danger from Theodymenus, the 
king, who is determined to marry her; and thatJ^ere is no way 
of escaping without his knowledge, for his sister ^onoe has the 

powerofLwingeverythingthatt^esplace. Theonoeisnow 

^en coming out of the palace. She enters accompam^ by 
torch-bearers carrying purifying sulphur. She “ 

and reminds her that her words have come trae and that M 
Z is there, Helen begs her not to rev^ I”* P^' 
Menelaus comes forward and makes a long plea for Hden. 


* Lines 827 ff. 
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Theonoe promises not to let her brother know of his arrival, 
for if she did so she would not be acting in the spirit of her dead 
father. She leaves them, and Helen and Menelaus talk over 
ways for their escape. After several plans have been rejected 
Helen suggests that Menelaus pretend to be a ship-wrecked sailor 
who has brought the news that Menelaus has been lost at sea; 
that she will beg of the king a ship on the pretense that she must 
make an offering at sea to the spirit of her dead husband. If she 
is successful Menelaus must contrive to get his crew aboard with 
her and afterwards to seize the ship and escape. She retires 
into the palace to cut off her hair as a sign of mourning, and to 
put on black robes, while Menelaus returns to the tomb. The 
chorus sing of Helen and the Trojan war. 

The young king Theoclymenus now enters accompanied by a 
retinue of attendants and a pack of hunting dogs, and addresses 
his father’s tomb. He has heard that a Greek has entered the 
land and he is determined to find and kill him. He does not see 
Helen at her customary place of refuge and he at once imagines 
that she has been carried off. He shouts for his attendants to 
bring out horses and chariots to search for her. Then suddenly 
he spies her coming out of the palace weeping. Her hair is 
cut off and she is dressed in black. She tells him that a messenger 
has brought her news that Menelaus is dead, and she points to 
the disguised Menelaus sitting in his wretched garments at the 
tomb. In a long dialogue in which each speaker speaks one line 
at a time, Helen explains that the unknown sailor can tell what 
Greek custom required that she should do for her departed 
husband. Menelaus is called and declares that the funeral 
arrangements must be made so that the dead man may be 
honored with his various belongings; and that a boat must take 
these so far out to sea that they will not be washed ashore. In 
this scene there are several passages which have a double mean¬ 
ing. The king does not understand their significance, but the 
audience does. They all enter the palace and the chorus sing 
the second stasimon. Helen then returns and informs the 
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chorus that Theonoe has kept back from her brother the truth 
about the stranger. 

Theoclymenus, who is completely deceived, now directs his 
slaves to convey to the shore the offerings to be cast mto the sea. 
He urges Helen not to go, for he is afraid she may be tempted to 
throw herself overboard; but she assures him that she has no 
such intention and that she must herself perform the rite. He 
gives the necessary orders about the ship to be used and directs 
the disguised Menelaus to escort Helen back after the ceremony. 
The chorus sing a song in which they espress the hope that Helen, 
with the assistance of her brothers, the Dioscuri, may have a 
safe return home. 

A messenger now enters with the news of Helen’s escape. He 
relates at length how the crew of Menelaus were brought aboard 
ostensibly to help in performing the rites, and then, when they 
w f*l] away from shore, had t a k e n possession of the ship. 
The first impulse of the king is to kill his sister for not letting 
him know of the pre:ence of Menelaus. He seizes a weapon 
for this purpose and is being held back by one of his slaves when 
the Dioscuri appear and restrain him. He quickly agrees to 
abide by their commands. Then, as the leader of the dorus 
repeats the same five lines which are found at the conclusion of 
the Alcestis, the Andromache and the Bacchae, the play comes to 

an end. 

The Helen is a pleasant play, but b readmg it one cannot fail 
to be struck with its close resemblance to the Ipldgenia onumg 
the Taurians. This is seen not merely in the general structure 
and the plots of the two plays and m special scenes, but extends 
even to the language. There are many places where the sme, 
or similar, words or expressions are used b similar situations. 
This close resemblance cannot be accidental. In fact it is so 
manifestly intentional on the part of the poet that one ^ts to 

know the reason for it. It looks as if thehad been a 

great popular success, even if the tetralogy to which it belonged 
did not win the tragic prize. Its reputation in later times, as 
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shown for example by the way in which Aristotle' speaks of it, 
and its popularity today would certainly justify such an in¬ 
ference. It seems, therefore, not improbable that Euripides 
wished to repeat his success with another play constructed on 
similar lines, but like all imitations the copy falls short of the 
original.* That the Helen is the copy can be doubtful to no one. 

Helen’s flight to Troy with Paris is so well established a part 
of the old epic tradition in regard to the Trojan war that the 
version adopted by Euripides in the Helen could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to supplant it. At the same time it accords well with 
the evident desire of Euripides for novelty in his plots. The 
story, however, probably did not originate with him. Even in 
the Odysse'f we find it related that Menelaus and Helen went 
to Egypt on their long-delayed journey home from Troy; and 
Herodotus^ in his Second Book says that he heard in Egypt that 
Paris and Helen were driven there by stress of weather on their 
flight from Sparta, and that the king, Proteus, detained Helen 
and sent Paris on his way. Who invented the story of the 
phantom Helen is not known. It may have been Stesichorus. 
At least such a modification of a well-known tale would accord 
well with his inventive genius. At the same time Euripides 
may have got the suggestion for his plot from Herodotus. The 
Second Book of his history was apparently much read in Athens 
towards the end of the fifth century b.c. and even Sophocles* 
refers to it in one of his plays. 

There is no great character in the Helen, nor, indeed, is there 
any character which especially excites our admiration. The 
appearance of Helen in the roll of a virtuous woman transported 
to Egypt by the will of the gods and anxiously waiting for news 
of her husband is novel, but that does not make her great. One 
cannot make a Penelope out of Helen. Neither is Menelaus a 

^Potiks, 1452b, 1454a, 1454b, 1455a, 1455b. 

• See Proceedings of Amer. Philol. Assoc. XXXII, 1901, pp. craii ff. 

‘IV, 227ff. 

‘Book II, 112 ff. 

‘ Oedipus at Colonus, Ml ff. 
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great character. Even his shipwreck scarcely makes him tragic. 
It is interesting to observe that he is not depicted as the hated 
Spartan, as he is in the ^4 ndromache and the Orestes. He is more 
like the Homeric Menelaus, but he is not great. 

The subordinate characters, too, do not call for any particular 
comment. No one of them is especially noteworthy. Yet in 
spite of all this the Helen must have been found interesting by 
the ancient Athenian audience. No doubt the poet made the 
most of the Egyptian landscape in the stage setting to produce a 
spectacular effect; and this, as well as the novelty of the plot, 
the lyric passages, and the natural delight which all people take 
in following the adventures of a heroine, must have won the 
approval of the audience. Even the modem reader usually 

enjoys it. 

One feature of the Helen which calls for brief comment is the 
entrance of the king at line 1165 accompanied by a retinue of 
servants and a pack of hunting dogs. Dogs are presumably also 
brought on the stage in company with the chorus of huntsmen 
in the Hippolytus,^ though they are not expr^ly mentioned. 
Euripides was, however, not alone in thus bringing a n im a ls upon 
the Greek stage, as has already been noted.* Both Aeschjdus 
and Sophocles made use of them when they thought that by 
so doing they could add to the interest of the spectators in 

E scene. 

I cannot leave the Helen without mentioning a very remarkable 
interpretation, or rather misinterpretation of the play by A. W. 
Verrall* This writer, who has found much to criticize m 
Euripides, attacks the Helen with especial virulent d^g 
it to be a jest and a mockery of serious drama and calh^ it oAcr 

bad names. His views are so fantastic as hardly to worthy 

of serious attention, and do not call for discussion here. So 
far as I know nobody has been convinced by them. 

I Uses 58 ff. 

«S«pp. 31 f. 

»f <mr Plays of EAmpHts, pp. 43 ff. 
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Other plays are known to have been written in antiquity with 
Helen for a title, but no further information about them has 
come down to modem times. It is extremely unlikely that they 
followed the story adopted by Euripides. 

VIII 

The Heracles Furens 

The Heracles Furens is a play which until comparatively recent 
times has been rather neglected, and is still sometimes unap¬ 
preciated, in spite of the fact that there is much in it which de¬ 
serves to be classed with the best work of Euripides. The 
scene is laid at Thebes at the home of Heracles which lies outside 
the walls. The stage setting is simple. The house of Heracles, 
with an altar of Zeus the Preserver in front of it forms the back¬ 
ground and in the distance no doubt the walls and houses of the 
city were visible. Amphitryon, who speaks the prologue, is 
seated on the steps of the altar and with him are Megara and 
her three sons. The action in the early part of the play takes 
place before the house; after the climax the interior of the house 
is shown by means of the eccyclema. In the prologue we learn 
that Megara, the wife of Heracles, has been living here with her 
three small sons and her husband’s father Amphitryon while 
Heracles has been on his long journey to the Lower World. Dur¬ 
ing his absence the populace has rebelled, put to death the father 
of Megara, Creon, and his sons, and established as king in place 
of him Lycus from Euboea. The family of Heracles has taken 
refuge at the altar in front of the house where Lycus, who sup¬ 
poses that Heracles is dead, informs them that they are all to 
be put to death. The boys are to be killed because they might 
take vengeance on Lycus for the death of Creon when they grow 
up. In despair Megara and her children ask and receive permis¬ 
sion to leave the altar to enter the house and robe themselves 
for death. Just as they come out clad in their funeral garments 
Heracles arrives, learns of the situation and determines to be 
revenged upon his enemies, but warned by his father he decides 
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to use caution. He, therefore, enters the house with his children 
clinging to him. Lycus and his bodyguard come to seek their 
victims, are directed mto the house by the aged Amphitryon 
and are there all slain by Heracles. 

A new motive is now introduced into the play. Iris enters 
accompanied by Lussa, or Madness, in a chariot. The latter is 
directed, much agamst her will, to deprive Heracles of his reason. 
The fit seizes him while he is standing near the altar with his 
wife and children in the act of being purified for the slaughter of 
Lycus. He says he will postpone the purification until he has 
slain Eurystheus. He now goes completely mad, kills his wife 
and children, and is about to kill Amphitryon, when Athena 
hurls a huge stone against his chest and he falls unconscious. 
While he is in this condition he is bound by his servants. All 
this takes place behind the scenes. He is now shown by means 
of the eccyclema with his dead wife and children lying near him. 
At length he awakes and is unbound by Amphitryon and the 
servants when they think it safe to release him. Then all the 
horror of the deed that he has done comes upon him and in his 
distress he wishes to kill himself; but Theseus, who at that 
moment arrives with his army to aid Heracles against the usurper 
Lycus, persuades him to live and bear his sorrow. The last 
long speech of Heracles (1340 ff.) in which he recognizes that 
suicide would be cowardice and that he must endure his mis¬ 
fortunes, is a speech of noble simplicity. With a pathetic 
farewell to his father, accompanied by Theseus, he leaves the 
stage. 

The older critics were inclined to find fault with the play for one 
reason or another. For example, Patin‘ finds no logical con¬ 
nection between the rescue of the children by their father and 
their death by his hand; and, again, he finds that the scene where 
Megara takes refuge at the altar resembles the scene in the 
Andromache where Andromache does the same thing and so 
claims a lack of originality in the play. But this is captious 


1 EuriMe. II. dd. 1 ff. 
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criticism. The altar was a natural place of refuge and is so used 
repeatedly in the drama. At the same time it is only fair to 
Patin to say that he finds merits in the play as well as defects 
and in some ways he feels that “it comes near being the most 
pathetic and most lofty of the plays of Euripides.” Croiset* 
would approve only the waking scene; while Christ* finds it 
full of pathos and admits that there are passages which are 
distinctly tragic. This somewhat patronizing attitude seems 
to me to be utterly wrong. When Verrall writes* “For power, 
for truth, for poignancy, for depth of penetration into the nature 
and history of man this picture of the Hellenic hero may be 
matched against anything in art” he is coming much nearer to 
a true approximation of the real merits of the play. At the same 
time we must set aside Verrall’s idea that the poet had any 
ulterior motive; that he was trying to discredit the tradition that 
Heracles was more than mortal. Euripides was quite content to 
accept Heracles as he found him without attempting to discredit 
his more than human powers. There is no reason why he should 
declare himself for or against such a belief. He certainly had 

no theory to prove. To imagine that he had is to misunderstand 
the play. 

I find the Heracles a very powerful tragedy. In some respects 
it is the most tragic of aU the dramas of Euripides. The good- 
natured hero, who has overcome all difficulties and performed one 
after another the terrible tasks imposed upon him, even going 
down into the realms of the dead, at length returns home to find 
his family on the verge of destruction. He rescues them only 
to slay them himself when conquered by a power over which 
he has no control. This dreadful reversal of fortune, the horrible 
anguish of mind which he passes through when he recovers his 
senses, cames tragedy to its most extreme point. The hero has a 
^eater battle to win over his own grief and remorse than any 
he has been engaged in hitherto. 


*OA£il.Ill,p.306, 
*Op.cU.ti. 2, p. 227. 


D, /r. . the 6th ed. by Schmid. 

Four Plays of Eunpides, pp. 134 ff. 
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The unity in the play is to be found in the character of Her¬ 
acles. Even at the beginning, before he appears on the stage, 
we are thinking of him. The subject of the drama is an ex¬ 
perience in his life, a terrible experience, and the introductory 
scenes are a necessary preliminary. The figure of Heracles 
completely dominates the play though he is on the stage for only 
454 lines out of a total of 1428. The horror of the scene m which 
he slays his children is left to the imagination of the spectator 
and only portrayed by the words of the messenger. This is in 
accord with the usual Greek custom, and it is most effective 
dramatically, for we ima^ne the scene more vividly than it 
could ever be acted on any stage. 

The other characters in the play are not particularly note¬ 
worthy. Amphitryon, the aged father of the hero, is represented 
as an old man devoted to the interests of his son and his son’s 
family. In the early part of the play he recognizes his own 
inability to cope with a dangerous situation. He is willing to 
give his life to save the children (319 ff.) but he has not the power 
to make a successful resistance against his enemies and even takes 
Zeus to task for his apparent injustice. Later in the play we see 
him exhibiting the curiosity natural to old age (610 ff.) and then 
when the disaster comes we find him distressed beyond measure 
by it, but full of sympathy and pity for his unfortunate son. 
Amphitryon is thus a definite personage in the cast. 

Megara is a wife worthy of her husband. She is a brave 
woman and a good mother to her children, but she does not have a 
very important part in the play. Her joy at the arrival of her 
husband is natural and restrained. The other characters call 
for little comment. Lycus is the petty tyrant; Theseus the 
devoted and loyal friend. Iris and Lussa introduce a super¬ 
natural element. The messenger as usual is true to life and 
tells his story with great vividness. The chorus consists of 
Theban elders who are in full sympathy with the family of 
Heracles. 

The date of the Heracles cannot be definitely determined. 
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W^amowitz-Moellendorf would put it between the Suppliants 
and the Troades, that is after 421. J. A. Spranger* argues for 
422 as the date. If we say that it was brought out about 420 b.c. 
we shall probably not be far out of the way. 

The Heracles Furens has not been much imitated. Seneca 
wrote a play by the same name, but it is very different. In 
fact there is almost nothing in common between the two. In 
Seneca’s play there is no trace of the simplicity which gives its 
dramatic interest to the Heracles of Euripides. Suetonius 
{NerOf 21) tells us that the mad Heracles was one of the favorite 
rdles of Nero and that on one occasion he was taken seriously 
by a young soldier who ran to help him. This anecdote, as has 
been pointed out, seems to indicate that in the time of Nero a 
Heracles Furens closer to the tragedy of Euripides than Seneca’s 
was being played in Rome. 

A very full and scholarly edition of the Heracles has been 
published by Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, second edition, 1895. 


IX 

The Hekaclidae 

The Heradidae is a play which in many ways resembles the 
Suppliants. It was evidently written wi± a patriotic motive, 
to honor the poet’s native land, though for what special occasion 
we do not know. Unfortunately the text has not come down to 
us in the best of condition for there appear to be several breaks 
in it, one of considerable length. 

The scene is laid at Marathon in front of the temple of Zeus. 
In the foreground about an altar are grouped lolaus, the former 
companion of Heracles, now an old man, and the sons of the hero. 
His daughters, together with their grandmother, Alcmena, have 
taken refuge inside the temple. lolaus speaks the prologue and 
e^lains the situation. After the death of Heracles Eurystheus, 
his ancient enemy, determined to exterminate the children of the 

^ Class. Rn. 1919,pp.54ff. 
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hero, but they escaped his clutches by wandering from city to 
city. Wherever they went the hostility of Eurystheus fol¬ 
lowed and no city was willing to incur the enmity of Argos in 
protecting them. At length under the guidance of lolaus they 
have come to Marathon and taken refuge at the temple. Such 
is the situation at the beginning of the play. 

A herald now comes from Eurystheus with the object of 
carrying off the children by force. lolaus calls for help and the 
chorus, consisting of citizens of Marathon, come to his assistance. 
The king, Demophon, son of Theseus, hastens in to learn the 
cause of the disturbance and is appealed to for aid on the 
grounds of relationship, and gratitude for the service Heracles 
had done his father. The herald is dismissed and leaves with 
threats, while Demophon decides to consult the Athenians as 
to his future course. After a short song by the chorus Demophon 
returns with the news of the approach of Eurystheus and his 
army, but adds that the oracles declare that he can obtain 
victory only by the sacrifice of the daughter of a noble father to 
Persephone. lolaus would gladly offer himself but is shown 
that that would not help the situation. At this moment Macaria 
comes from the temple, learns the cause of lolaus’s distress and 
offers herself as a voluntary sacrifice, declining the suggestion 
that she draw lots with her sisters. After a tender farewell to 
lolaus and the chorus she goes to her death bravely, as a daughter 
of Heracles should. After a short choral ode a man arrives with 
news that Hyllus, son of Heracles, and his band have joined the 
Athenian army and that they are preparing to engage in battle 
with the Argives. The aged lolaus insists that he must go and 
take his part in the approaching conflict, and he leaves leaning 
on the messenger’s arm and making vain efforts at haste. After 
a choral song news is brought in that Hyllus and the Athenians 
have been entirely successful. lolaus has proved himself a 
hero and taken Eurystheus alive, for a miracle has taken place. 
The aged man had prayed that he might be young again for just 
one day, and the gods had granted his prayer. Eurystheus is 
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now brought in a prisoner and is assailed with reproaches by 
Alcmena, who is determined that he shall be put to death. The 
chorus protest that it is not right to kill a prisoner who has been 
captured alive. Eurystheus sees that there is no hope, but 
grateful to the chorus for their intervention in his behalf he 
tells them of an ancient oracle according to which his grave will 
be a protection to them and a cause of injury to the descendants 
of Heracles. Alcmena orders him away for execution, and with a 
brief comment from the chorus the play ends. 

The Heraclidae as we now have it is the shortest of the tragedies 
of Euripides with the exception of the Rhesus, which is known 
to be defective. It contains but 1055 lines. This fact naturally 
leads us to suspect that some part of the play may have become 
lost, and our suspicions are confirmed when we examine the text 
critically. The commentators, however, are not all agreed as to 
where the breaks come. W. Vonhoff in a Cottbus Program for 
1872 discussed the matter at length and concluded that there are 
lacunae after lines 77, 110, 311, 629, 805 and 838; that all of 
these are short except that after line 629 which must have been 
of considerable length. Most of the editors agree with him 
except in regard to the last passage. Hermann thought that the 
choral passage at the end of the play was much longer than it 
now is and he may be right; but Murray’s suggestion that there 
was a debate here between two parts of the chorus as to the 
justice of the condemnation of Eurystheus certainly cannot be 
correct. Such a debate at the end of the play would be out of 
place and inartistic. 

Much may be said in favor of a lacuna after line 629. Here 
Kirchhoff is probably right in believing that an account of the 
death of Macaria and a lament of Alcmena and the chorus have 
fallen out. The passages quoted from the Heraclidae by ancient 
authors and not found in our text probably belonged to this lost 
passage, if they are correctly quoted as coming from this play. 

The Herachdae cannot in any sense be considered a strong play. 
It has no strong characters though there are two which excite our 
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admiration. The noble young girl, Macaria, dying without 
hesitation to save her brothers and asters is another example of a 
type Euripides depicted so well in Iphigenia, in the IpHgenia at 
Atdis, and in Polyxena in the Hecuba, and is the earliest mstance 
of this motive in the extant plays. The aged lolaus, too, is 
well drawn and admirable in his determination to protect the 
children of his former friend; and even the humorous touch, 
where his wish to take part in the battle has to contend with the 
bodily infirmities of old age (lines 735 ff.) does not detract from 
his character. Our interest in the early part of the play is in the 
fate of the children of Heracles and it culminates in the tragic 
self-sacrifice of Macaria. In the latter part we follow the 
fortunes of lolaus and Eurystheus, but the children are always 
on the stage and we are not permitted to forget them. Here, if 
anywhere, we find unity in the play. 

Like the Suppliants the action of the Heradidae covers con¬ 
siderable time. After Demophon is informed of the tragic 
situation of the children of Heracles he consults with his ad¬ 
visers, learns the decision of the oracle, then, after the death of 
Macaria, he collects his army, and marches out and pves battle 
to Eurystheus. Then, after the victory, Eurystheus is brought 
in and condemned. All these incidents would occupy much 
more time than is usually allotted to a tragedy. 

The date of the Heradidae is not known. A passage from the 
didascaliae preserved by Ammianus Marcellinus (XXVIH, 
4, 27) shows that it was brought out with the Cresphontes and 
the Temenus, both now lost. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf urges 
429-427 B.c. as the probable date (see Hermes, XI, p. 302; 
XVII, pp. 337-364). He points out that line 1006 seems to be 
imitated by Aristophanes‘ in the Wasps (line 1160) and that the 
latter play was brought out in 422 b.c. Boeckh’s idea that the 
play dates from the time when Athens was about to make an 
alliance with Argos is certainly wrong; for the whole spirit of the 

* Heradidae, 1006, Xiorrot Swiuyij ffKaariiitaTa. 

Wasts, 1160, bfioHr xap’ inhpUr ivaiterii (tarri/tara. 
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play is hostile to Argos, personified in Eurystheus. All that can 
be legitimately inferred, then, as to the date is that the Heraclidat 
was brought out early in the Peloponnesian War when a play 
which made a patriotic appeal would be most welcome. 

X 

The Hippolytus 

The Hippolytus CroTmed of Euripides is very generally re¬ 
garded as one of his strongest plays. It is not hard to see why 
this is so, for apart from its other merits it has a good plot in the 
modem sense, and this develops steadily to a crisis. It was also 
regarded as one of his best plays in antiquity as is seen from the 
Hypothesis, where it is described as a play of the first rank 
(rd Si Spdfta rm irpiiTwv ); and, what is more, it won the first prize 
in the year 428 b.c. when it was brought out. The Hypothesis 
records that lophon came second, and Ion third, on that occasion, 
but neither the names of their plays, nor the names of the other 
plays of the tetralogy which won for Euripides have been pre¬ 
served. It was called the Hippolytus Crowtud {(TT«f)CLPias or 
<TT«l>avri<f)6pos) to distinguish it from an earlier tragedy of the 
poet, the Hippolytus Veiled (KoXvirropevos) which, however, had 
not been well received.^ 

The scene is laid at Troezen in the Peloponnesus, not at 
Athens as is stated in the Hypothesis. In the background 
is the palace in which Theseus and Phaedra are living. The 
line of the seashore is seen extending on one side. 

The prologue is spoken by the goddess Aphrodite who explains 
that Hippol)rtus, the son of Theseus by his former wife, the 
Amazon Hippolyte, has only scorn for herself, the goddess of 
Love, but holds in high esteem Artemis the huntress. For this 
she has determined to punish him and has caused his step¬ 
mother Phaedra to faU in love with him. She had seen him 
once when Hippolytus had gone to Athens, and now that she 

‘ See D. 249. 
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has accompanied Theseus to Troezen, where Hippolytus lives, 
Phaedra is overcome with lovesickness. She is to be the agent 
through whom the goddess proposes to punish Hippolytus and to 
cause his death. 

The youthful Hippolytus enters followed by a band of hunts¬ 
men all sin^ng. They do not form the regular chorus of the 
play, which consists of women of Troezen, but are a supple¬ 
mentary chorus.^ This part of the play with its setting in the 
open air, early in the morning, is typically Euripidean. It has 
some of the elements of the modem opera and calls to mind the 
opening scenes in the Electra and the Ion. 

An old slave approaches and warns Hippolytus that he should 
honor Aphrodite as well as Artemis, but he lightly disregards 
the advice. He passes off the stage, and the chorus of women of 
Troezen enter singing a song. They have come to inquire about 
Phaedra who, they have learned, is ill. Phaedra’s old nurse 
comes from the palace with Phaedra leaning heavily upon her. 
Phaedra babbles of mountains and woods and hunting-dogs, 
to the consternation of the nurse who thinks that she is bang 
her mind. The cause of her mistress’s illness she cannot dis¬ 
cover. When, however, she happens to mention the name of 
Hippolytus a groan comes from Phaedra. At length, after much 
questioning, it all comes out, that she is lovesick for Hippolytus. 
The nurse is at first horrified, but she is convinced that her duty 
is to save her mistress and she tells her that she has an antidote 
for love. The nurse departs and Phaedra retires to her house 
and the chorus come forward and sing of love. Soon the nurse 
enters in alarm foUowed by Phaedra in a state of great excitement 
and despair. She has learned that the nurse has approached 
Hippolytus and revealed to him the knowledge of her love which 
he had indignantly rejected. Hippolytus enters thoroughly 
aroused and angry at the proposition which has been m^e 
him; but he cannot speak freely for the nurse, before telling 

> A scholium on Hippolytus 1. 58 calls attenUon to the two choruses in this 
olav and comDares the two choruses in the Alexander and the Aniiope. 
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him what her errand was, had persuaded him to take an oath 
not to repeat what she said. He now threatens to break his 
word with the famous line “The tongue has sworn, not the mind” 
(if yyjhaff’ ojuw/iox’, (l>p^v avottunos, line 612), a line which has 
sometimes been wrongly quoted and misinterpreted to the dis¬ 
credit of Euripides.^ But in spite of his threat Hippol)^us keeps 
his oath even though it costs him his life. He makes a long 
speech, the upshot of which is well expressed in line 627 rovrcp 
dk SrjXov us yvvii KaKdv piya, and he declares his undying hatred 
for the whole female sex. Phaedra is overwhelmed with shame 
and humiliation. At the same time she is terribly afraid, for she 
thinks that Hippolytus will immediately tell his father and that 
will mean ruin for her. Theseus must be prevented from 
knowing. She rails at the old nurse who tries to protect her by 
making the chorus swear to keep silent about the matter. 

The chorus now sing a song of foreboding. They have no 
sooner finished than the nurse shrieks from the house the dread¬ 
ful news that her mistress has hanged herself. At this moment 
Theseus arrives and asks the cause of the outcry. The doors 
are opened and the body of Phaedra revealed by means of the 
eccyclema. Theseus is overcome with grief, and then he sud¬ 
denly discovers that she is holding a letter in her hand. He 
breaks the seal and reads it. It accuses Hippolytus. Over¬ 
whelmed with sorrow and anger Theseus calls upon his father 
Poseidon to grant him one of the three curses which he had once 
promised him and to put an end to Hippolytus. The chorus 
try to dissuade him but without avail. Hippolytus now enters. 
He has heard his father’s outcry and has come to see what the 
matter is. He is astonished to find Phaedra dead and his father 
enraged at him. Theseus bitterly assails his son, but Hip¬ 
polytus proclaims his innocence and takes a solemn oath that 
he has not committed the offence with which he is charged. 
Furthermore he shows that there was nothing to tempt him to 

>It b parodied by Aristophanes, Achar. 398; Frogs, 99 ff.; Thes. 275- and 
translated by Cicero. De Ojf. m. 108. 
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such a crime. Theseus, however, does not believe him and 
banishes him from his dominions. Hippol)rtus is overwhelmed 
with shame and grief, but he keeps his oath and does not accuse 
Phaedra. After a song by the chorus in which the hunting 
companions of Hippolytus who had appeared early in the play 
seem to have a part, a groom enters and tells Theseus that his 
son has been killed. He had started to leave the country and 
as he drove along the shore a monster wave broke along the beach 
and cast up a bull which terrified the horses (Fig. 1). They ran 
away and at length overturned the car. Hippol)rtus was thrown 
out, entangled in the reins and dragged by the horses. Theseus 
orders that he be brought before him. The goddess Artemis now 
appears and tells Theseus the truth, that Hippolytus was 
innocent, but could not expldn because he was bound by the 
oath he had given the nurse. Hippolytus is brought in griev¬ 
ously injured and is met by Artemis. He laments his own fate 
and his father’s as well. Theseus is overcome with remorse. 
Artemis declares that she will have her revenge on some favorite 
of Aphrodite and that she will see to it that the people of Troezen 
honor Hippolytus after his death. Hippolytus forgives his 
father and dies. 

The Hippolytus is an interesting play to the reader as it must 
have been also to the spectator in the theatre. In other words 
it does not depend so much upon the action and upon the stage 
setting for its success as some of the other plays of Euripides do. 
One naturally wonders about the earlier Hippolytus and wherdn 
it failed. We learn from the Hypothesis that something that was 
“unseemly and deserving of critidsm” (dirpexes Koi Karriyopias 
a^iov) was corrected in the later play. What that was can only 
be inferred; but it has been plausibly suggested that in-the earlier 
play Phaedra had herself revealed her love to Hippolytus and 
that in shame he had covered his head with his cloak, thus 
suggesting the sub-title Ka\virT6no>os. The twenty short frag¬ 
ments of this play which are still preserved do not ^ve us any 
heln. In Seneca’s Hippolytus Phaedra frankly acknowledges 
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her crime, and she survives the death of Hippolytus. Seneca 
may have taken this version of the story from the lost play, but 
he can have taken little else, for there is almost nothing in 
common between the spirit of Seneca’s tragedy and that of 
Euripides. 

In the extant play Hippolytus is the most important, though 
not the most tragic, character. He is represented as a frank, 
manly young fellow devoted to outdoor sports, with his mind 
filled with thoughts of his horses and his hunting dogs. He is 
the leader and idol of a little group of companions interested in 
the same things. An honest, clean-living, clean-thinking young 
man he is horrified at the disclosure which the nurse makes him. 
His keen sense of honor makes him keep the oath which the 
nurse had beguiled him into taking. His tragic end excites 
our grief and our resentment at the triumph of wickedness over 
innocence. The nobility of the character of Hippolytus gives 
the play its charm. 

The real tragic character, however, is Phaedra. Early in the 
play we find her in the grip of a power which she cannot control. 
Her passion for Hippolytus is too great to withstand, and yet she 
represses it, and it is only by repeated questions that the nurse at 
length learns the truth. Even then Phaedra insists that the 
nurse keep silent. She knows what is right and what is wrong, 
and she tries to do what she should, but the power of Aphrodite 
is too great for her. When she has learned what the nurse has 
done she is overwhelmed with shame and anger. At the same 
time she is afraid, for she knows that Theseus will learn the truth, 
and she is angry at Hippolytus for his scorn of her. Her letter 
is written partly to secure revenge, but partly also to defend 
herself by making Theseus think her innocent. He must above 
all be prevented from knowing the real facts. The dramatist 
has given us in Phaedra a very vivid picture of a type of woman, 
hateful to be sure, but not the offensive creature depicted by 

Seneca. 

The other characters in the Hippolytus call for httle commen 
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TTie Theseus is distinctly secondary, with no particularly out¬ 
standing qualities. He sacrifices the life of his son without 
investigating the letter which accuses him, and when the truth 
comes to light his self reproaches are of no avail. And yet 
Theseus is tragic in his misfortunes. 

The nurse is the type of devoted servant who makes the 
interest of her mistress of first importance. When she learns 
the true cause of her mistress’s illness she is horrified, but she 
puts aside her scruples and does what she knows to be wrong in 
order to save her mistress. Euripides has given us in the nurse a 
character true to life. 

The Hippolytus story as we have it in the play does not seem 
to be very old. Phaedra is mentioned in the Odyssey (XI, 321) 
among the ghosts whom Odysseus sees in the Lower World, but 
there is no mention of Hippolytus. It has been suggested that 
the story is not older than the seventh century b.c. and this may 
be the case. 

Sophocles wrote a Phaedra, but we do not know whether it 
was earlier or later than the Hippolytus, and we do not know how 
the subject was treated. At all events the plot of the extant 
Hippolytus is essentially Euripidean, as he used a similar motive 
in three other plays, the Phrixus, the Stheneboea and the Phoenix. 

Tliere are two well-known imitations of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides, Seneca’s play of the same name and Racine’s Phidre. 
The former is not only as different as possible from the play 
of Euripides, but as a dramatic production not even to be 
mentioned with it. Racine’s Phidre is a famous masterpiece 
of the classic French stage. D’Annunzio’s Fedra is so far 
removed from Euripides that it cannot be called an imiution. 

XI 

The Ion 

The Im of Euripides is in some respects one of the most delight¬ 
ful of his extant plays, but it is not much read today and com¬ 
paratively little attention has been given to it by scholars. 
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In fact it has not merely been neglected, but it has been most 
unjustly attacked and abused by critics who have fmled to 
understand it, notably by Verrall. The motive of the play is, 
however, simple—to give a divine ancestor to the Ionian race; 
and it must not be forgotten that the Athenians were lonians. 
It has a good plot consistently developed and it would undoubt¬ 
edly act well. It contains much beautiful poetry, and the 
opening scene at the temple is one of the most charming on the 
Greek stage. The boy Ion, the hero of the play, wins our sym¬ 
pathy at the very be ginnin g and holds it through to the end. He 
is the sort of young hero that the audience in the theatre is 
always ready to admire. The Ion is, in fact, an excellent 
example of that type of Greek tragedy which was written to 
interest the spectators and which ends happily. I have trans¬ 
lated a considerable amount of it in an attempt to show that 
it deserves a much better reputation than it has, and that the 
reader may judge for himself something of its merits. 

The plot is a very unusual one. The scene is laid at Delphi 
in front of the temple of Apollo, and round about the enclosure 
stand groups of sculpture, Heracles and the Hydra, Bellerophon 
and the Chimaera, and others. The time is just at sunrise. 
The god Hermes appears and speaks the prologue. He explains 
that some years before—perhaps twelve or fourteen Creusa, 
daughter of Erechtheus king of Athens, had without the knowl¬ 
edge of her family given birth to a son by Apollo. The child 
had at once been exposed in a basket by its mother in a cave on 
the Acropolis, and is supposed to be dead. Hermes, however, 
had at the request of Apollo carried it to Delphi and placed it 
on the steps of the temple where the priestess had found it. 
She took the boy and brought him up, and he is now employed 
as an attendant in the temple. In the mean time Creusa h^ 
married Xuthus, a famous warrior who had saved her facer's 
kingdom and has now succeeded to his throne. No ^dren 
have blessed this union and Xuthus has come to Delphi to ask 
the reason of the god. Creusa has come with him and means to 
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the opportunity to learn definitely from the oracle the fate 
of the rhild whom she had abandoned so long before. The play, 
that is after the prologue, opens with a long l 3 rric passage full of 
color and the atmosphere of the early morning. In fact, it 
begins almost like a modem opera. 

In making the translations which follow I have tried to give 
the effect of the Greek by varying the metres as in the orig^al, 
without necessarily using the same metre. Thus the anapaests 
I have rendered by English anapaests; but for the logaoedic 
verse I have used more familiar rh]rthms, but always without 
rhyme. I have occasionally taken a slight liberty with the 
text when the spirit of the Greek could be more effectively 
reproduced by so doing. For the iambic trimeter verse of the 
dialogue, and for a few trochaic tetrameters I have used the 
usual blank verse. 

The boy Ion, accompanied by several slaves, comes out of the 
temple to sweep the pavement of the court and make things 
ready for the day. He speaks: 

The Sun with his four-horse chariot shining illumines the earth; 

The stars before his fire in the sky into darkness flee; 

The untrodden peaks of Parnassus aflame catch the glow of the 
day. 

To the beams of the roof of Phoebus arises dry incense smoke, 

And the woman of Delphi sits on the tripod revered, to the 
Greeks 

Revealing in song the oracular words which Apollo gives forth. 


But come, ye Delphian servants of Phoebus Apollo, be off 
To Castalia’s ^very eddies, and then when your vessels you’ve 
filled 

MWth the dear, sparkling water returning come straight to the 
temple again. 


The slaves take their water-jars and depart. Ion continues.] 
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It is well to say things of good omen, and likewise well to repeat 
Fair words to the people who wish to consult the oiade here. 

But now for the tasks which from childhood on I’ve always 
performed. 

\l^th bou^ of the bay and with sacred garlands the entrance 
ways 

Of Phoebus will I make dean and I’ll sprinkle the ground about, 
And the flocks of birds which the offerings sdl with my darts I’ll 
make flee. 

Since Phoebus’s temple which reared me a parentless child 1 
serve. 

{He picks up a branch of a bay tree and b^^ to sweep the court 
As he does so he sings] 

Come, thou thriving branch of bay 
Which dost Phoebus’ altajr sweep. 

From immortal gardens sprung. 

Where the waters of the brooks 
Sending forth their flowing streams 
Wet the sacred myrtle’s stem. 

’Tis with thee that all day long. 

With the svrift flight of the sun, 

I Apollo’s pavement sweep 
Serving him from day to day. 

Paean, oh! Paean, ph! 

Happy, hr^py may’st thou be, 

Leto’s son. 

Fair the service I perform, 

Phoebus, here before thy house 
Honoring thy prophetic shrine. 

’Tis a noble task to serve 
God, and not a man as slave. 

Never do I weary grow 
Toiling at my holy work. 

Father Phoebus, thee I praise, 

Tfree, supporter of my life; 
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In this shrine I call thee sire. 

Paean, oh! Paean, oh! 

Happy, happy may’st thou be, 

I^to’s son. 

[He stops sweeping and takes up a bowl of water] 

Now my task I’ll cease. 

Now the twigs of bay 
I lay aside; 

From a golden bowl 
Gaea’s dew I’ll cast, 

Castalia’s stream. 

Sprinkling limpid water round. 

Ever holy from my bed 
May I always Phoebus serve. 

May I never cease my toil 
Save to meet a happy lot. 

[He sees the birds approaching.] 

Ah! Ah! 

Now they are coming, the light-winged birds, 

Now they are leaving Parnassus’s vales. 

Stop, I command ye, light not on the roof. 

Seek not to enter this golden abode. 

[An eagle approaches. Ion picks up his bow.] 

Herald of Zeus, I will hit thee again 
Conquering with arrows the strength of thy claws. 

[He shoots an arrow. The eagle flies away and a swan approaches.] 

Here comes another, a red-legged swan 
Sailing straight on towards the altar’s top here. 

Elsewhere betake thyself. Out of the way! 

Phoebus s lyre although tuned to thy songs 
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Will not protect thee from arrows. Be off! 
Light on the Delian lake, and not here. 

If thou obeyest not blood will be shed; 
Blood will defile thy fair musical notes. 

[He sees another bird under the coping.] 


Ah! Ah! 

What new arrival is this that I see? 

Who’s come to build a soft nest for his young 
Under the coping? The twang of my bow 
Quickly will put thee to flight. Dost thou hear? 
Go to Alpheus’s eddies and there 
Rear up thy brood, or by Isthmian stream. 
Phoebus’s offerings must not be harmed, 

No, nor his temple defiled; but I dread 
Heralds to slaughter who bring from the gods 
Signs of their wishes to mortals on earth. 

But in these labors in which I’m engaged 
Phoebus, the god, I will serve as his slave. 
Never will I my supporter desert. 


[The chorus consisting of fifteen women attendants of Creusa now enter 
and gaze about at the wonders of the temple. The leader speaks.] 


Leader of Chorus 


A member of Chorus, 
gazing at a group of 
sculpture 
Another 


Not alone in sacred Athens 
Are there homes of gods, 

Pillared balls and wayside temples. 
But with Phoebus, son of Leto, 

Is the shining light 

Of the two fair radiant faces. 

See the water-snake of Lema, 

How the son of Zeus 
Slaughters it with golden dagger. 
Yes, I see. And dose beside him 
With his fiery torch 
Stands another man to help him. 
Is it he who shared his labors. 
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Another, pointing to 
another group of 
sculpture 
The first 


Another 
The first 


The second 
The first 


The second 


The first 


lolaus bold, 

Whose e:q)loits my loom has pictured? 
See the winged horse’s rider 
Slaughtering monster fierce. 

Fire breathing, triple bodied. 
Everywhere my eye is wandering. 

Look, upon the walls 
There’s the battle of the Giants. 

Oh! my dears, how I am looking. 

Do you see the fierce-eyed goddess 
At Enceladus 

Brandishing her brazen buckler? 

I behold my goddess, Pallas! 

Ah! and do you see the frightful 
Fiery thunderbolt 

Which Zeus wields in hands far-darting? 
Yes, I see; he is consuming 
With the flash of fire 
Mimas fierce, the dreadful giant. 

Still another of Earth’s children 
Bromian Bacchus slays 
With his ivy staff unwarlike. 


[The leader of the chorus now sees Ion near the temple and addresses 
him.] 


Ion 

Leader of Chorus 
Ion 

Leader of Chorus 


Ion 


Tell me boy beade the temple 
Is it right for me 

To set foot beyond these precincts? 
No, it is forbidden, strangers. 

May I not inquire this of thee? 
What? 

If in the house of Phoebus 
Rests the Navel Stone 
Centre of this world of mortals? 
Yes, it’s there and wrapt in fillets. 
Round it Gorgons stand. 
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Leader of Chorus 
Ion 


Leader of Chorus 


Ion 

Leader of Chorus 


Ion 

Leader of Chorus 


That is what report has told us. 

If you wish with bloodless offering 
Here before his home 
Phoebus to consult, draw nearer 
To his altars, but without the 
Sacrifice of sheep 
Enter not the irmer precinct 
That I understand; the god’s law 
I shall not tran^ress; 

But the works of art I’ll gaze at 
Look at everything that’s lawful. 
That FU do, for here my mistress 
Sent me forth to see 
All the sights in the enclosure. 

Of what house are ye the servants? 
In Athena’s land a royal 
Palace nurtures me. 

But my lady now is present 


[Creusa enters, and the lyric metres are abandoned for the iambic 
trimeter verse in the Greek, rendered here into our more familiar 
blank verse.] 

A noble face thou hast, and bearing such 
As is clear proof of noble character. 

Lady, who’er thou art For when one so 
Conducts himself lus bearing tells us much. 


[Creusa looks about her and bursts into tears. Ion continues.] 

Ah! 

Thou dost surprise me, lady, with thy tears. 
Bedewing thus thy noble cheeks as soon 

As thou dost see Apollo’s holy shrine. 

What is it that disturbs thy peace of mind? 
Where others see the temple court vnth joy, 
Why is it that thy eyes are filled with tears? 
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It is not lack of keenness on thy part 
That makfts thee wonder at these tears of mine. 
But when I first beheld Apollo’s house 
An ancient recollection filled my mind. 

My thoughts were in my home, though I am 
here. 

Ah, wretched women, what things the gods 
dare! 

How, tell me, shall we ever justice win 
If we’re laid low by crimes of those who rule? 


Ion 

What is there unexplained that worries thee? 

Creusa 

It’s nothing. I but shot my arrows forth 
And now I’m silent. Think no more of it. 

Ion 

Who art thou? From what land hast thou 
come here? 

What is thy native dty and thy name? 

Creusa 

Creusa I am called, Erechtheus’ child, 

And Athens is the place where I was bom. 

Ion 

A famous dty, lady, is thy home. 

And I admire thee sprung from noble sires. 

Creusa 

Aye, there I’m fortunate, but nowhere else. 


At this point Ion, boylike, changes the subject and questions 
Creusa about certain old Athenian stories, and then about her 
own personal history; and, in turn, tells her the little that he 
knows about himself, that he was brought to the temple as a 
baby and has no knowledge as to who his parents were. After 
this long conversation Creusa broach^ the subject for which 
she has come to Delphi, pretending that she is inquiring for a 
friend. Ion assures her that there is no possible chance for her 
to put her questions to the oracle, as the matter reflects discredit 
on Apollo. Xuthus now arrives and enters the temple to consult 
the god. He had remained behind at the oracle of Trophonius 
at Lebadaea while Creusa went on ahead to Delphi. The 
scene then comes to an end, and the chorus sing a song begging 
Athena and Artemis to urge Apollo to make a favorable answer 
to Xuthus. 
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Ion, who had left the stage, now returns just as Xuthus comes 
out of the temple and he is overwhelmed by the latter’s attempts 
to embrace him. Xuthus explains that the oracle has declared 
that the first person whom he meets on leaving the temple will 
be his son. He ndther knows nor cares how this may be, but 
is only too happy to accept it as a fact. He proposes to give a 
banquet in Ion’s honor. The boy does not understand it all, 
and though he acknowledges that it must be so since the oracle 
of Apollo says so, he would much rather remam quietly at 
Delphi than go to Athens and receive the honors in store for 
him there. 

The chorus then ring of the unhappy fate which they see 
awaits Creusa. She now returns with an aged man, a slave, 
who had taken care of her rince childhood, and learns from her 
attendants (the chorus) what has happened during her absence. 
She is filled with bitterness at the manifest injustice of Apollo, 
and in a long lyric passage bewails her unfortunate position and 
heaps reproaches upon him. She determines to kill Ion by 
poison, and the old slave volunteers to help her. After a song 
by the chorus a man of her household enters hastily seekmg 
Creusa. He speaks: 

Slave Ye women, where shall I my mistress find, 

Eiechtheus’ famous daughter? I have made 
A thorough search’ for her throughout the town 
And though sought everywhere she is not found. 

Chorus What is it, fellow-slave, that makes you run? 

What is the message, tell me, that you bear? 

Slave We’re hunted; for the men who rule this land 

Are her that she be stoned to death. 

Chorus Ah, me! what do you say? Have we been aught 
Contriving secret murder of the boy? 

Slave What! do you know? You’ll share her dreadful fate. 

Chorus How were our hidden plottings brought to light? 

Slave The god, not wiriiing to be stained by crime, 

Found out a way for right to conquer wrong. 
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Chorus I beg you as a suppliant tell me how, 

For when I learn tins I will happier die 
If die I must, or happier see the light. 

Slave The husband of Creusa with his new-foimd son 
Departed from Apollo’s holy shrine 
For banquets and for offerings to the gods 
Where fire leaps up in Bacchic revelry. 

His purpose was with sacrificial blood 
To stain the double rocks of Bacchus there 
By way of a thanksgiving for his son. 

He said, “Do thou, my hoy, remaining here 
Set up with workmen’s help the tents secure. 

And when I’ve made my sacrifices to 
The deities of birth, if I remain 
Too long away, then let the feast be spread 
For all our friends here present in the land.” 

He took the calves, his victims, and set ouL 
The youth with dignity securely fixed 
By means of upright posts the wall-less sides 
Of the enclosing structure, guarding well 
Against the sun’s assaults, not turning it 
In the direction of the noonday rays 
Nor yet again to face the dying sun. 

He measured out a square of which each side 

Was just a plethrum long and in extent 

Ten thousand feet—that’s what the learned say— 

Inviting to a banquet all the folk 

Of Delphi. Then from out the treasuries 

He took the holy tapestries which were 

A wonder for mankind to look upon 

And made an awning. First he threw around 

A curtain made of hangings for the roof, 

A dedication from the son of Zeus 

Which Heracles once brought here to the god 

As spoil taken from the Amazons. 

Among them there were webs with these designs: 
There Uranus within the vault of Heaven 
The stars assembled, while the Sun god drove 
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His horses towards the dying flame of day 
Before the shining light of Hesperus. 

And dark-robed Night drove rapidly her steeds 
Not fastened by a trace, but by the yoke, 

And stars went with the goddess. Throiigh the sky 
And by the middle way the Pleiades 
Advanced as did Orion with his sword. 

And overhead the Bear with hinder parts 
Turned towards the golden pole. The moon’s bright 
disk. 

Which cuts the month in two, was ri»ng up 
As were the Hyades, the sailors’ guide. 

And Dawn, light-bringing, driving off the stars. 

For side-walls other tapestries he spread 
Of foreign weave. Ships well equipped with oars 
Were there depicted fighting with the Greeks 
And there were monsters partly man, part beast. 

And men on horseback in pursuit of deer, 

And savage lion hunts. And then he placed 
Close to the entrance way a new design. 

Old Cecrops rolling with his serpent coils 
Beside his daughters, this an offering 
Of some Athenian; and in the midst 
Of the great room he set gold mbdng-bowls. 

A herald went on tiptoe and annormced 
Tbat every man who dwelt within the land. 

If he so wished, might come in to the feast. 

And when the room was filled, then all the guests 
Enjoyed the banquet to their hearts’ content 
Adorned with garlands. When the happy time 
Had reached an end an aged man came in 
And stood there in the vacant middle space, 

And caused much laughter to the banqueters 
As he prepared to make an offering. 

First from his pitchers he poured water forth 
To wash his hands, and then some gum of myrrh 
He burned as incense; then quite by himself 
He took charge of the golden drinking-cups. 
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And when the time for music had arrived 
And for the common mixing-bowl, he said, 

“You ought to take the little cups away 
And bring some big ones that those present here 
May sooner reach a joyful state of mind.” 

They had the trouble then of bringing in 
Cups of wrought silver and gold drinking-bowls. 
And he picked up the choicest and advanced 
As though to gratify his new-found lord 
And gave him a full goblet, dropping in 
The wine the deadly poison which they say 
My mistress gave him, that the boy might die. 
And no one knew it. But this son who’s been 
Revealed, together with the others there 
Stood holding the libation in his hands 
When some slave spoke a word of blasphemy. 
Then he, as one within the temple reared 
And m the company of noble seers, 

Set down the wine and ordered them to fill 
Another beaker, and upon the ground 
He poured the first libation of the god. 

And bade them all pour out their offerings, too. 
Then there was silence while the sacred bowls 
We filled with water and ^th Byblus wine. 
Amid our labors there came rushing in 
A winged company of doves, for in 
The house of Phoebus they dwell unafraid. 

And when the men poured out the honey wine 
The thirsty birds dipped into it their beaks 
And drew it down within their feathered throats. 
Hie god’s libation did not harm the rest; 

But one sat where the boy poured out his cup 
And tasted of the drink. Then all at once 
Its feathered body shook, it staggered round 
And uttered a shrill cry of sad la-me n t 
Which none could understand. And every man 
Among that company of banqueters 
Was filled with wonder at the bird’s distress. 
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And then it ga^ted and died, the daws iqkhi 
I ts oiinstm 1^ relazh^. But the boy 
Whose birth was by the oiade revealed 
With limbs striped of his garments cast hiTn-w»1f 
Across the table and shouted aloud; 

‘'What man intended thus to take my life? 

Speak up, old man, for thou wast busy here 
And from thy hand did I receive the drink.” 

He seized his aged arm and questioned him 
That he mi^t catch him in the veiy act. 

He, scrutinized, by force at length revealed 
The story of Creusa’s daring deed 
And the contrivance the drinking-cup. 

Strai^tway the youth made known by Lozias 
Together with the banqueters rushed out. 

And standing (q> among the Pythian lords 
He said, “(Bi, holy Gaea, by Erechtheus’ diild. 

The foreign wmnan, has my life been sou^t 
By means of poison.” And the Delphian 
Authorities by a dedsive vote 
Decreed that my poor mistress here should be 
Struck down by stones and so be slain since she 
Had sought to kill one sacred to the god, 

Attempting murder in his holy shrine. 

And all the dty here is seeking her. 

While she is hastening on her wretched way. 

Sie came to question Phoebus and she's lost 
The childien that she longed for and her life. 

The chorus now sing a short song in which they lammt the 
fate in store for Creosa and ejqpress af^rehension for than- 
selves. A few moments later Creusa enters in flight and speaks: 

Creusa My maidens, I am driven to my death 

Condemned by Pythian vote, and Fm betiajwl* 

Chorus We know, poco' lady, how thy fortunes stand. 

Creusa Where shall I flee? I’ve barely saved my life 
And come by stealth escaping from my foes. 
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Chorus Where should’st thou go but to the altar’s side? 
Creusa But what advantage will that be to me? 

Chorus It is not right to slay a suppliant. 

Creusa That may be true, but I die by the law. 

Chorus Yes, when they catch thee. 

[Ion and his followers are seen approaching.] 

Creusa Here come hastening on 

My bitter foes with drawn swords in their hands. 
Chorus Now sit close to the altar; dying there 

Thou’lt place the curse of suppliant blood upon 
Thy slayers; but thy fortune thou must bear. 

[Ion now enters followed by a crowd of armed men. He speaks.] 

Ion Oh, lord Cephisus with a bull’s fierce eye, 

What viper or what dragon with a gaze 
Of deadly flame hast thou engendered now? 

In her is utter boldness; she’s as bad 

As are those poisonous drops of Gorgon’s blood 

With which she was about to take my life. 

Now seize upon her, that Parnassus’ cliffs. 

From which she will be hurled in rocky leap. 

May tear in shreds her unstained locks of hair. 

A happy fortune did I chance upon 
Before I went to Athens and before 
I fell beneath a cruel stepdame’s hand. 

For in the midst of friends I proved thy mind, 

How great a bane, how ill-disposed thou wast. 
Hadst thou encountered me within thy home. 

Thou wouldst have sent me quickly to my doom. 
But neither altar nor Apollo’s house 
Shall save thee; for compassion for myself 
Is stronger, aye, and for my mother, too. 

For though she is not here in her own form. 

Her name is never absent from my thoughts. 
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[He approaches the altar where Creusa is crouching.] 


Creusa 


Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 

loo 

Creusa 


Ion 

Creusa (129S) 
Ion (1300) 
Creusa (1301) 
Ion (1302) 
Creusa (1303) 
loo (1296) 
Creusa (1297) 
loo (1298) 
Creusa (1299) 
loo (1304) 
Creusa 
loo 

Creusa 

loo 

Creusa 

loo 

Creusa 


Behold the wicked woman, how she Tnalrpg 
One plot upon another; how she cowers 
At the god’s altar that she may not pay 
The penalty for all her wicked deeds. 

Both in my own, and in the god’s behalf 
I do forbid that thou shouldst slay me here. 
What canst thou have in connnon with the god? 
I dedicate myself to him to keep. 

And tried to kill his servant with thy drugs. 
Thou wast thy father’s, not Apollo’s, then. 

I was by birth; I speak of ownership. 

Thou wast his then; now I’m the god’s, not thou. 
Thou art not holy, I was h<dy then. 

I sou^t to kill thee hostile to my house. 

I did not march against thy l*i»H with arms. 
Thou mi^t’st as well, aiul burnt Erechtbeus’ 
hone. 

What kind of torches should I use? What fire? 
Thou wast about to take my house by force. 
Then, didst thou seek to slay me out of fear? 
That I might live if thou didst not succeed. 

Thou hast the malice of a childless wife. 

Wouldst thou deprive the childlras of their homes? 
My father merely gave me land he owned. 

A son ai Aetdus own Pallas’ home? 

He rescued it by weapons, not by words. 

A true ally should not stay in a land. 

Must I have no part in my father’s house? 

Not full possession; only shkld and ^pear. 

Come, leave the altar and the god’s abode. 

Warn thy own mother, wheresoe’er she be. 

Shalt thou not pay for pbtting ’gainst my life? 

If thou dost wish to slay me in the shrine. 

What pleasure dost thou find in dying there? 

I shall cause pain for pains that I have borne 
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Alas! 

It is a pity that the god has made 

His laws for mortals with so little thought. 

He should not let the guilty sit secure 
Beside the altar, but should drive them forth. 

It is not right for sacrilegious hand 
To touch the gods; but rather should the just 
Sit in the temples when they have been wronged. 
The righteous and the wicked should not have 
The same consideration from the gods. 

tged priestess of Apollo now enters from the temple 
in her hands a basket partly covered. She is greeted 
ection by Ion, who had always looked upon her as a 
She puts the basket into his hands telling him that in it 
found him when he was a little baby, that it still con- 
baby clothes and the trinkets left with him. Now that 
as revealed his father to him she feels that the time has 
him to have these things, and she hopes that by means 
he may be able to learn the identity of his mother, 
aking tWs explanation she returns into the temple 
on holding the basket in his arms. Ion speaks: 

Alas! Alas! the tears fall from my eyes 
When I think of that time my mother dear 
A bride in secret smuggled me away. 

Her infant babe, and gave me not her breast. 

But nameless in Apollo’s halls I had 
A servant’s hfe. The god’s intent was good, 

My fortune heavy, for the time that I 
aoiild have been fondled in my mother’s arms 
And had some joy in life I lost that care. 

Unhappy wretch, and she unhappy, too.’ 

She has the same affliction as her son. 
ae’s lost the joy she should have had from him. 

But now I’ll bear this basket to the god, 

An offering to discover^nothing base. 
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For if my mother chance to be a slave 
It’s worse to find her than leave her unknown. 

[He approaches the door-way of the temple holding the basket] 

Oh, Phoebus, I present this to thy shrine. 

And yet, what am I doing? By this act 
I’m warring with the purpose of the god 
Who saved for me my mother’s tokens here. 

Come, I must open this, and must be bold, 

For what is fated I cannot change now. 

[He removes the ribbons with which the basket is tied and as he does 
so says:] 


Oh, sacred fillets! what have ye concealed? 

Oh, bands, that have my precious things preserved! 
Behold the cover of this cradle round. 

It has not aged by some divine device; 

No mildew rests upon the wicker strands. 

Though many years these treasures have been kept 

Creusa, who has been watching the scene from the altar, is 
astonished to see the very basket in which she had abandoned 
her baby years before. She speaks: 

Creusa What vision of unhoped for things I see! 

Ion Be silent, for thou knewest how before. 

Creusa I’ll not keep silent. Do not caution me. 

I see the b^et where I once exposed 
Thee, oh, my child! when thou wast still a babe, 

In Cccrops’ cave and by the lofty cliffs. 

I’ll leave this altar even though I die. 

Ion Here, seize her! In her madness she’s leaped up 

And left the altar’s image. Bind her arms! 

[The men who accompany him seize Creusa.] 
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Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 
Ion (aside) 
Creusa 


With death ye wiU not stay me, since I'll cling 
To this and thee and to what it conceals. 

A clever trick. I am despoiled by words! 

No; to thy dear ones thou art precious found. 

I dear to thee who sought my death by stealth? 
Yes; child—the dearest thing that parents have. 
Cease weaving falsehoods; I shall prove thee false. 
Let me but have the test; that is my aim. 

Well, is this basket empty now or full? 

It holds the things with which thou wast expK)sed. 
And wilt thou name them without seeing them? 

If I do not, then I consent to die. 

Speak out, then, for thy boldness startles me. 
Look, there's a cloth I wove when still a girl. 
What kind? For maidens many patterns weave. 
'Twas incomplete, a sample from my loom. 

What was it like? Thou shalt not catch me here. 
There was a Gorgon woven in the warp. 

Oh, Zeus! what fate is this that tracks me out? 
And it was edged with serpents, aegis like. 


[Ion holds it up] 


Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 


Ion 

Creusa 

Ion 

Creusa 


See, here it is; I’m fi n di n g what’s decreed. 
Oh, ancient product of my maiden loom! 
Besides this weaving is there something else? 
Or art thou lucky in this thing alone? 

Aye, snakes with golden fangs, an old device, 
Athena’s gift, who bids us children rear, 

A likeness of old Erichthonius. 

What is its purpose, what its use, speak out. 
A necklace for the new-born babe to wear. 

It’s here; but now a third thing I must learn. 
A crown of olive at that time I placed 
About thee, olive which Athena first 
Brought to the rock. Now if it sUU exists 
It has not lost its greenness, but still thrives 
Since it came from a tree which knows no age, 
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[Ion, convinced, drops the basket and embraces Cteusa.] 


Creusa 


Ion 


Oh, dearest mother! I see thee with joy 
And fall upon thy joyous, happy cheeks. 
Oh, child! to mother dearer than the sun— 


The god will pardon me these words—I hold 
Thee in my arms, a never hoped-for find. 

I thought thee with the dead beneath the earth 


Ion 


And dwelling with the queen Persephone. 
But, oh! dear mother, I am in thy arms 
A phantom, dead and yet not dead am I. 


At this point Creusa is wholly unable to restrain her emotions 
and she bursts into song. Ion, too, is deeply moved, and the 
passage which follows was sung. In the course of it Creusa 
reveals to Ion that Apollo was his father. The scene is brought 
to an end by the appearance of Athena who explains that there 
are great honors in store for Ion who will succeed to the throne 
and become the founder of the Ionian race. He will have four 
sons whose descendants will form the four tribal divisions which, 
in historic times, existed in all Ionic cities. The poet in this 
way gives them all a divine ancestor. The seeming wrong of 
the god was not a wrong, but a means of bringing great honor to 
the house of Erechtheus. The play concludes with the exhorta¬ 
tion of the chorus to have confidence in the gods, for even though 
misfortunes surround him, in the end the good man is sure 
to succeed and the bad to fail. 

Such is the Ion—not a tragedy in the strict sense of the word, 
but an interesting drama nevertheless. There can be no ques¬ 
tion that it was rightly named. Ion is the outstanding figure, 
and the poet has depicted him as an open-hearted, impetuous 
boy, willingly performing the tasks in the temple to which he 
has been brought up. He is not at all ready to believe Xuthus 
when he claims him as a son, but acquiesces when the oracle is 
brought forward in support of the claim. But even when he is 
convinced, he would much prefer to remain quietly at Delphi 
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than go to Athens and encounter the envy and hatred which he 
knows are sure to await him there. When the attempt is made 
upon his life he is eager to seek out and ptmish the guilty person. 
His longing for a mother whom he has never known is natural, 
as is his happiness in finding her. The character is well drawn, 
and Euripides evidently took pleasure in depicting it. 

Creusa is the next most important person in the play, and 
she, too, is well represented. Her curiosity to learn the fate of 
her child is natural, as is her resentment against Apollo when 
she hears that he has given Xuthus a son. Her insane jealousy 
resulting in the attempted murder of the boy is what one might 
expect; and her wild burst of joy at finding that he is in reality 
her own baby abandoned so long ago is in keeping with her 
character. The part of Creusa, too, is true to nature. 

The lesser characters call for little comment. Xuthus is the 
burly, unimaginative soldier who has won his high position by 
his sword. More interesting is the faithful old slave of Creusa, 
who is so deeply devoted to the welfare of his mistress that he 
is even willing to commit murder for her sake. Examples of 
such fidelity are not without parallel in real life. 

The date of the /on is not known. Many years ago Enthoven* 
placed it in 412 b.c. on the ground of the resolutions in the verse 
and the reference to the grotto of Pan in the Lysistrata of 
Aristophanes, but this does not seem satisfactory. Wilamo- 
witz-MoeUendorf thinks 421 more probable, and this date is 
generally accepted. If he is correct the Ion is one of the earliest 
plays of Euripides written to interest and amuse, and with a 
happy ending. 

Of the other great Greek dramatists Aeschylus did not use the 
Ion story, but Sophocles did. The names of an Ton and a 
Creusa by him are preserved, but the extant fragments are not 
sufficiently numerous or specific to enable us to dedde how the 
subject was treated, or, in fact, whether the two names may not 


* De lonefabula BuHpidea, Boon, 1880. 
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refer to the same play.^ The myth is discussed at some length 
by Ermatinger in his Attische Autochtkonsage, pp. 112-142. 

The fact that Ion is represented as a son of Apollo may seem 
to the modem reader to demand too much of the imaginatinn^ 
but it needs no justification as far as the play is concerned. 
The poet is wholly within his rights in adopting for his plot and 
developmg it any story which would interest his audience. At 
the same time the idea would not seem altogether preposterous 
to an ancient audience. Thus Plutardi^ tells the story that the 
Spartan general Lysander claimed to be a son of Apollo, and that 
he was almost recognized as such by the priests at Delphi. 
Euripides is, therefore, not making too great demands upon the 
credulity of his audience. 

The play does not seem to have been imitated in modem 
times, but Radne is srid to have got suggestions &om it for 
his Athalie. 

xn 

The Iphigenia among the Tahrians 

The IpUgema among the Taurians is the most delightful of the 
plays of Euripides which have come down to modem times. 
It is not strictly speaking a tragedy, though it is commonly so 
for it ends happily; but it does have tragic scenes in it. 
Like the Ion it belongs to that special form of dramatic com¬ 
position in which the hero has various adventures, more or less 
tragic, but in the end everything comes to a happy issue. It 
was written to interest the spectators rather than to move them 
deeply like the Medea; but in spite of that fact it does make an 
appeal to the emotions. The exact date of its production is not 
kn own. It was probably about the year 414 b.c.* 

The scene is laid in the land of the semi-barbarous Taurians, 
who lived in what is now known as the Crimea. In the back- 

* See Peaison, Pragmaits of Sopkodes, VoL 11, k*. 23 ff. 

* Lysander, chs. XXIX-XXXL 

*Ptoc. Amer. PkM. Assoc. 32, pp. cxxu ff. 
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ground lies the temple of Artemis before which the action of 
the play takes place. The poet has in mind a Doric temple, 
but with human skulls placed along the floor of the pediments 
thus indicating the savage nature of the inhabitants and their 
cruel ritual The seashore is visible to one side in the distance. 
The country round about is wild and rugged. Iphigenia enters 
from the temple and speaks the prologue. She explains that 
she is the eldest daughter of king Agamemnon; that once, many 
years before, her father had vowed to sacrifice to the goddess 
Artemis the fairest thing bom on his estates that year. It hap¬ 
pened to be the year in which she herself was born, but nobody 
thought of connecting that event with the vow. Then, years 
later, came the Trojan war and the Greek fleet could not move 
from Aulis. The seer Calchas was consulted and he declared 
that Agamemnon had not carried out his pledge to the goddess 
and that the fleet could not sail until he had sacrificed his 
daughter Iphigenia. She was then summoned from her home 
in Argos on the pretense that she was to be married to Achilles. 
She came as her father ordered, but when he was in the very 
act of performing the sacrifice the goddess Artemis secretly 
intervened putting in her place a deer and transporting Iphigenia 
to the land of the Taurians where she made her her priestess. 
Agamemnon knew nothing of this substitution and supposed 
that his child was dead. All this is told by Iphigenia in the 
prologue; but she also explains why she has come from the 
temple. She has had a dreadful dream which haunts her mind. 
She seemed to be asleep in her home in Greece when suddenly 
an earthquake overthrew the house and she ran out. Then, 
as she looked back, she saw just one column of the house stand¬ 
ing, and this seemed to take on human speech, and human hair 
seemed to spring from its top. Then she performed over it 
the rite which she, as priestess, was in the habit of performing 
over the human victims brought to her for sprinkling before 
their sacrifice. This dream has affected her deeply, for she 
interprets it to mean that at some time her brother Orestes. 
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the only pillar of her father’s house, had been brought before her 
and unrecognized by her had been sacrificed to the goddess. 
The dream has made such an impression upon her that she has 
come forth to tell it to the air to try to secure some relief. She 
is so firmly conrinced of the correctness of her interpretation 
that she decides that in company with her attendant maidens, 
that is the chorus, she will pour a libation to the spirit of her 
departed brother. She returns into the temple to summon her 
attendants. 

While she is gone Orestes and Pylades enter. Orestes has been 
afflicted with fits of madness ever since he had performed that 
terrible deed of justice, slaying his mother in revenge for his 
father’s murder. The oracle at Delphi had told him that if he 
went to the land of the Taurians and brought away the sacred 
image of Artemis which was in the temple there, he would be 
freed from his madness. So he has come with his friend Pylades 
to spy out the temple. They have left their ship carefully hidden 
along the shore. They enter stealthily, Orestes first, and after 
examining the temple withdraw, intending to return at nig^t 
and try to get possesrion of the statue. 

Iphigenia and her attendants enter to perform the solemn 
ceremony of pouring the libation. They sing of the vanished 
glories of the house of Agamemnon, and Iphigenia of her un¬ 
happy fate. As the ceremony comes to an end a herdsman 
enters in great excitement. Two Greeks have been captured 
and the king has ordered them sent to the temple for sacrifice. 
The messenger’s account of their capture is a vivid bit of narra¬ 
tive writing. The chorus sing a song, the purport of which is 
the wonder whence the strangers have come and how they got 
there, and they end with a wish that they might have some 
news from home. The prisoners are then brought before 
Iphigenia, who, embittered by the misfortune which she is 
convinced has befallen her brother, is determined to show them 
no mercy. She questions them, but Orestes refuses to give his 
name, though at length, rather reluctantly, he tells her that he 
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comes from Mycenae. The mention of her own home by the 
unknown prisoner leads her to ask him many questions about 
her family and friends and the heroes of the Trojan war. She 
has long had in mind a plan to send back word to her relatives at 
the first opportunity letting them know that she is still alive, 
and now she sees that that opportunity has come. She goes 
into the temple and brings back a letter written for her by some 
former prisoner and promises to save Orestes if he will take it 
to Argos for her. Orestes refuses to go if his friend Pylades 
cannot go too, but as that is impossible it is at length agreed that 
Pylades shall carry the letter and the unrecognized Orestes 
remain to be sacrificed. Pylades is made to take an oath that 
he will deliver the letter, but he asks that if an accident should 
happen and he lose the letter the oath may no longer be 
binding upon him. To forestall such a contingency Iphigenia 
repeats orally the contents of the letter and tells him to deliver 
it to her brother Orestes. At the mention of his own name 
Orestes cries out and starts forward, but is checked by Iphigenia. 
At the conclusion of the letter Pylades takes the folded sheets 
(Fig. 2) and hands them to Orestes, who throws his arms about 
Iphigenia. But she is not at all ready to believe that the un¬ 
known captive is her brother. She thinks it is all a clever trick 
so that both prisoners may escape. Orestes, however, tells her 
of things in their home which only a member of the family 
would know and so establishes his identity. Iphigenia is over¬ 
come by her emotions and a lyric passage follows in which the 
parts of the brother and sister are sung. Orestes then tells his 
story and explains why he has come to the land of the Taurians. 
They now plan to escape. Iphigenia will pretend that the two 
victims are polluted, and that they must be purified in the sea 
before they can be sacrificed to the goddess. The members of 
the chorus who hear the plan promise to keep it secret. A choral 
song follows. Then King Thoas enters. He has come to see 
if the strangers have been duly sacrificed. His visit comes at 
an inopportune time, for as he arrives Iphigenia steps from the 
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temple holding in her arms the statue of the goddess. She is, 
however, ready for the emergency and compels the king to 
cover his head while the prisoners are brought from the temple, 
accompanied by sheep and various sacred objects to be used m 
effecting their purification. The king sends some of his men 
to accompany them, and the procession, with Iphigenia in the 
rear holding in her arms the image of the goddess, passes off the 



Figure 2 — Iphigenu gives Pylades the Letter. From an 
Apulian Amphora 


stage. The king remains behind to purify the temple. The 
chorus sing of the infant Apollo and how he became master of 
Delphi as a sort of transition to the next scene. Then a soldier 
brim full of news enters in great haste. The chorus try to send 
him away, but he is suspicious and beats upon the temple dooi 
until the king comes out. Then he tells a remarkable tale. 
When the company had nearly reached the sea Iphigema 
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dismissed her escort and went on alone with the prisoners. 
From time to time her incantations were heard in the distance, 
but finally the guards began to be afraid for her and went down 
to the shore. There they found the ship of Orestes ready to 
put to sea. The soldiers rushed down and seized Iphigenia and 
a lively fight followed, but the soldiers were not numerous 
enough and were driven back while Iphigenia, Orestes and 
Pylades got safely aboard. The sailors pulled away from the 
land, but it was not easy to get into open water and the heavy 
sea and wind were forcing the boat back when the messenger 
left. Thoas is at once ready for action, calling upon his people 
to ride along the shore and to man their boats. At that moment 
the goddess Athena appears above the roof of the temple and 
forbids the pursuit. She explains that Orestes had come there 
by the command of Apollo and that Poseidon had calmed the 
sea and was now aiding the brother and sister on their home¬ 
ward voyage. Thoas acquiesces, for the will of the gods must 
be obeyed; and he further agrees to send the Greek maidens 
(the chorus) back to their homes in Greece. Then with a few 
words Athena speeds Orestes on his way, and the play comes to 
an end as the chorus prepare to follow the commands of the 
goddess. 

The Iphigenia among the Taurians was much admired in 
antiquity. Aristotle mentions it no less than five times in his 
Poetics and with approval. In fact it is hard to see how the 
play could fail to interest anybody. It is simple in structure, 
has an excellent plot which moves steadily forward, and the 
characters are all well drawn. There is no attempt at subtle 
psychological analysis. It is not that kind of play, Iphigenia 
performing a disagreeable duty laid upon her by no wish of her 
own, is the warm-hearted, loving sister willing to give her life 
if need be to save her brother. Her home and her family are 
the things dearest to her heart, even though she has been 
through such a frightful experience at her father’s hands. 

Orestes throughout the play is a figure to be pitied for his mis- 
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fortunes rather than hated for his dreadful crime. He is 
gloomy, naturally as a result of the tragic events through which 
he has passed and the misfortunes which have followed him; 
and early m the play he is distressed at the apparent trickery of 
Apollo. But we admire Ws steadfastness of purpose and his 
loyalty to his friend Pylades. He acts as we should expect the 
son of a great king to act. Orestes is not always so favorably 
represented on the Greek stage. In fact the Orestes of the 
Ipfngenia is a very different character from the Orestes in the 
play which bears his name, to take only one example. 

An interesting feature is the way in which Euripides intro¬ 
duces the Furies. An essential part of the Orestes story was 
his pursuit by the “Nameless Goddesses” who were determined 
to punish him for his mother’s murder. In the Eumenides ol 
Aeschylus the Furies actuaUy appear on the stage following 
close on the track of Orestes. They are terrible female figures 
with snakes in their hair. In the Ipkigenia, however, there are 
no such creatures. Euripides regards them merely as the 
haUucinations of a disordered brain. Orestes while a^g on 
the cliff before his capture by the herdsmen suddenly imagmes 
that he sees these frightful bemgs, which have no existence 

except in his own mind. In this way the poet compUes with the 

traditional story without bringing in an element which towards 
the end of the fifth century b.c. would seem absurd. 

The other characters call for Uttle comment. Pylades is on 
the stage as long as Orestes but he has Uttle to say. Hb part 
is a difficult one for an actor. Thoas is the typical barbarian 
king as the Greeks imagined him with power of life and death 
over his subjects. The herdsman and the soldier who enter as 
messengers are both admirable and true to nature, and contobute 
materiaUy to the interest of the spectators in the action. ena 
is dignified in her language and spectacular m 
This inUoducUon of the goddess at the end of the play has be» 

criUdzed, but unjustly. Had the poet wished to do so he migh 

easUv have brought his plot to an end without any dew « 
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macfdna. But Euripides saw clearly the striking effect which 
the appearance of the goddess with her shining armor above the 
temple would produce, and this alone is justification for the intro¬ 
duction of the supernatural element. As a practical playwright 
Euripides had a keen eye for the dramatic and the spectacular. 

The usual version of the Iphigenia myth was that she was 
actually slain at Aulis by Agamemnon. This is the story 
used by Euripides in his Iphigenia at Aulis. But as early as 
the time of the epic poem called the Cypria there was a variant 
according to which she was not sacrificed, but rescued by the 
goddess Artemis at the very moment her father was about to 
thrust the knife into her. Furthermore Herodotus' relates that 
the savage Taurians were in the habit of sacrificing shipwrecked 
sailors to a goddess whom they called Iphigenia, daughter of 
Agamemnon. It was doubtless from this passage in Herodotus 
that Euripides got the suggestion for his plot; but the bringing 
of Orestes to the temple to be sacrificed by his own sister was 
a brilliant idea of Euripides. The dramatic situation thus 
brought about made a popular appeal, and after the time of 
Euripides the translation of Iphigenia to the land of the Taurians 
and her rescue of Orestes there became a regular part of the story. 

The Iphigenia myth served as a plot for many plays in anti¬ 
quity. Thus both Aeschylus and Sophocles wrote Ipkigenias, 
but they followed the familiar version of the sacrifice at Aulis 
as did other dramatists. One poet, the sophist Polyidus, wrote 
an Iphigenia which was famous for its recognition scene. The 
action took place in Tauris where the captured Orestes, brought 
before Iphigenia for sacrifice, cried out that he was about to 
die as his sister Iphigenia had died, and so was recognized.* 

The Latin poets Ennius and Naevius both wrote Iphigenias. 
That of Ennius seems to have followed the Taurian story; but 
not enough of the Iphigenia of Naevius remains to determine 
its character. 

■ IV, lOJ. 

’ .Aristotle, Poetics, p. 1455a, 6. 
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There have been many modem Ipkigemas, the most &1110QI 
of which are Gluck’s opera, IpUgime en Taunde, and Goethe’s 
ipUgenia auf Tauris. Goethe’s play has been much admired 
for its beautiful poetry, but there could hardly be a greater 
contrast between two plays than that betwem his play and the 
Ipkigenia among the Taurians of Euripides. Hie latter is fuO 
of action; the former has almost no action and its quit is Ger¬ 
man rather than Greek. 


xm 

The Iphigenia at Amis 

It is an interesting fact that Euripides, after havmg handled 
the Iphigenia myth with such brilliant success in the IpUgaia 
among the Taurians and introduced into it new elements wUch 
afterwards became permanent parts of the l^end, riioidd have 
decided at the end of his career to write a companion pece 
following the old familiar version of the story. Yet that is 
what he did. At the time of his death he was at work iq»n the 
IpUgenia at Aulis, a play constructed along Ae convention^ 
lines. Perhaps he wished to leave behind him an IpUgma 
which would be compared with the IpUgenias of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, just as his Electra is compared with the Eledra of 
Sophocles and the Choephoroe of Aeschylus. It was almost, hot 
not quite, finished when he died and the younger Euripides 
revised and completed it and brought it out, probably in the 
year 405 b.c. There are manifest agns of this rewoildii& 
especially at the beginning and the end. At the veiy start it 
seems necessary to transpose a block of lines, that is to b^ 
with lines 49-114, and to have lines 1-48 as they are fou^ 

in the manuscripts follow them. This arrangement will 
the play begin with a typical Euripidean prologue. With this 

transposition the plot is as follows. 

The scene is laid in the Greek camp on the shore Am 
In the foreground is the hut* of Agamemnon in front w 

> It is refcned to as in line 12, but is evidently not a tent but a 
substantial building, cp. lines 1, 440 and 863, 
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the action takes place. The huts of the other Greeks are further 
back, and in the distance are seen the Greek ships drawn up 
along the shore. Agamemnon speaks the prologue and tells how 
Tyndareus permitted his daughter Helen to marry the man 
whom she wished, after all her suitors had sworn to protect her. 
But Paris had come and carried her off, and now the expedition 
which had set out for Troy to rescue her was held fast at Aulis. 
The seer Calchas had declared that it could not go on until 
Iphigenia, the daughter of the commander, had been sacrificed 
to Artemis, and he, Agamemnon, influenced by Menelaus, had 
sent a letter home asking that she be brought to Aulis. He gave 
as a pretext that the fleet could not sail until Iphigenia had been 
married to Achilles. He had, however, repented of what he 
had done and is now about to send a second letter by a faithful 
old slave recalling the first. It is not yet daybreak and Agamem¬ 
non calls the old slave and bids him take the letter to Cly- 
taemnestra urging her to detain Iphigenia. The slave departs 
with the letter. 

The chorus enter. They consist of Greek women from Chalds 
who have come over to Aulis on the mainland to see the sights 
m the Greek camp. This choral song is clearly Euripidean, but 
it may well have been worked over by his son or by some¬ 
one else. 

In the next scene the old slave enters following Menelaus 
who has robbed him of the letter. He is trying to recover it. 
Menelaus threatens him and opens the letter. The slave calls 
for Agamemnon who enters from his hut. Menelaus boldly 
d^es that he has opened the letter and bitterly reproaches 
his brother for trying to send it. Agamemnon defends himself. 
The greater part of this scene is in the trochaic tetrameter verse 
(lina 317 to 401), a rather long passage for that metre in 
Euripides, though it is used again later on in the play (lines 855 
to 916). While the two brothers are still wrangling a messenger 
raters with the news that Iphigenia with her mother and her 
little brother Orestes is near at hand. They have all halted to 
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refresh themselves at a flowing spring. He urges the brothers 
to make ready for the wedding. Agamemnon is overcome 
with grief, and Menelaus cunningly pretends to urge him to 
forget the Greek fleet and to save his daughter. But Agamem¬ 
non knows that the army will not permit any such thing and he 
determines to perform the sacrifice; but he hopes to effect it 
before Clytaemnestra finds out about it. The chorus then ^g 
of the fortunes, good and bad, which may come from love. 
Clytaemnestra and Iphigenia enter apparently accompamed by 
a band of servitors who announce their entrance (lines 590-597). 
These men form a secondary chorus, like the chorus of huntsmen 
m the Hippolytus. The ladies descend from the carriages and 
the sleepy little Orestes is waked up and bundled out. Iphi¬ 
genia runs to greet her father while he cannot keep back the 
tears. He speaks in riddles which Iphigenia cannot understand. 
Agamemnon embraces her and sends her into the hut. Iphi- 
genia’s girlishness and her love for her father are strikingly 
brought out in this passage. Clytaemnestra has various ques¬ 
tions to ask about the family of Achilles and about the date of 
the wedding, and various other details. Agamemnon answers 
cryptically and urges her to go back to Argos. She naturally 
refuses to do so and enters the hut. The chorus sing of Ae fleet 
about to sail for Troy and the fate in store for the Trojans. 

Achilles now enters. He has come to the general’s hut to 
complain about the delay. His men are impatient. Clytaem¬ 
nestra hears him and comes from the hut. She had not met 
Achilles before and so she introduces herself and speaks of his 
coming marriage with her daughter. Achilles knows nothing of 
such a marriage and Clytaemnestra much mortified starts to 
retire At this moment the old slave calls to them from tte 
house and then enters and tells them the true state of affairs, 
that Agamemnon, compelled by the army, is going to y 
Iphigenia as a sacrifice to the goddess Artemis. The 
marriage was a trick to bring her to Aulis. He also t^ ein 
of the second letter which Agamemnon had tried to send urgmg 
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her to keep Iphigenia at home and how he, the messenger, had 
been robbed of it by Menelaus. Clytaemnestra begs Achilles 
to save her daughter and he swears that he will do so, but first 
he asks her to beg her life from Agamemnon. The chorus now 
sing of the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. Clytaemnestra then 
returns. She is looking for her husband and he, entering at 
about the same time, asks that Iphigenia be summoned. She 
comes from the house in tears holding the little boy Orestes by 
the hand. She has learned of the fate in store for her. Agamem¬ 
non pretends that he does not understand her tears, but Cly¬ 
taemnestra asks him point blank if he means to kill her. He 
would gladly deny it, but finds it impossible to do so. Clytaem¬ 
nestra then bitterly assails him reminding him of how he had 
slain her former husband and her child and how in spite of that 
she had been an obedient wife to him. 

Iphigenia now addresses her father while the little Orestes 
clings to her hand, and makes a pathetic plea for her life. The 
little boy, too, pleads for her though he does not speak. Aga- 
menmon explains that he is compelled by the army to make the 
sacrifice against his will. It is the only way in which the 
expedition can be made possible. Iphigenia bewails her fate in 
a long lyric passage in which she recalls how Paris exposed as an 
infant on the mountains had been brought up by a herdsman to 
become the cause of her misfortunes. A body of men is seen 
approaching. Achilles enters and addresses Clytaemnestra. 
He tells her that he has been stoned for speaking in favor of 
Iphigenia, but that he will fight to defend her. Iphigenia, who 
has been listening, now changes her attitude. She will not let 
Achilles risk his life for her even though he protests that he 
wishes to carry out the pretended marriage. She has become 
convinced that it is her duty to offer up her life in order to make 
the expedition a success and to save the Greeks. She bids 
farewell to her weeping mother and bravely goes to her death 
(Fig. 3). A messenger now enters and tells what happened; 
that the troops were standing with their eyes turned towards 
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the ground as the sacrifice was about to be performed and that 
when they looked up a deer was found slaughtered at the altar. 
Agamemnon enters and tells Clytaemnestra of the honor which 
has come to them through Iphigenia and to urge her to take 
Orestes home. The chorus then bid him fareweU and egress 
the hope for a successful return from Troy. 

It is very clear that the Iphigenia ai Aidis as we now have it 
is not a finished tragedy of Euripides. The tradition that it 
was left uncompleted at his death, and finished and put on the 



Figure 3.-The Sacrieice of IpmcENiA. From an Apouan 

Amphora in the British Museum 


sUge by the younger Euripides,' is amply borne out by reading 
the text. As has been pointed out the chief evidences of 
rewriting come at the beginning and at the end. U the n^^ 
scripts the play begins with forty.eight anapaestic Imes which am 
foUowed by what is manifesUy a prologue m lamhic 
the usual Euripidean manner extending to line 11 • 
foUows another anapaestic passage extending to hue IW. « 
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very certain that Euripides did not begin the play in this way. 
It has been suggested that he wrote two prologues, one in 
anapaestic verse and one in iambic trimeters intending to use 
one or the other, and that when the younger Euripides prepared 
the play for the stage he combined the two. Another suggestion 
is that certain lines have got transposed. Thus Hartung* 
argued that lines 49-114 should come first, that these should be 
followed by lines 1-48, which in turn should be followed by the 
second anapaestic passage, lines 115-163. This arrangement 
has been generally accepted by the editors, though Weil and a 
few others prefer the manuscript order. This transposition, 
however, is far from settling all the difficulties. One cannot 
pass from line 114 to line 1 without supplying something; and 
again a break must be imagined between lines 48 and 115. 
The placing of lines 115 and 116 after line 117 does not cure the 
trouble. Again, quite apart from these transpositions the text 
shows signs of rewriting.* The lyric passage, lines 231-302, is 
usually regarded as spurious, but it is more likely that here, too, 
there has been a certain amount of reworking and interpolation. 

The end of the play has hkewise been seriously questioned. 
Thus Kirchhoff many years ago bracketed everything from line 
1509 on, and he was followed by other editors including Prinz 
and Wecklein in their great critical edition, and by England. 
Hermann bracketed everything from line 1532 to the end; Nauck 
from line 1540; and Murray from line 1578, to mention only a 
few names. Here again it is clear that Euripides did not 
leave the play as we now have it; but the lack of agreement 
among the editors is sufficient proof of the difficulty in deter¬ 
mining exactly where the genuine text of Euripides leaves off. 
One objection which has been raised to the ending as we now 
have it is the substitution of the doe for Iphigenia when the 
sacrifice is made. This incident, found in the Cyprid, belongs 

^Opiiscula, VIII, pp. 218 ff. 

* For a good discussioa of the prologue see Bang, Dt auctore Iphittnuu Auiid- 
tnsis, pp. 32 ff. 
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to the story of Iphigenia in Tauris rather than to that of 
Ipkigenia at Aidis, where the sacrifice of the maiden by her 
father is the most important incident. In fact, according to 
the usual story it was thi s sacrifice which embittered Clytaem- 
nestra against Agamemnon and was her chief excuse for killing 
him. This is brought out, for example, in the Ekctra, lines 
1018 ff. and is hinted at in the Iphigenia at Aulis, line 1455. A 
passage quoted by AeUan* as coming from the “Iphigenia'^ of 
Euripides has been supposed to be part of the true ending, but 
the incident of the doe occurs in it also. The same objection 
may thus be raised agamst it as against the ending as we now 
have it. It is quite likely, however, that Aelian is quoting from 
memory and the lines may come from an Iphigenia by some 
other author. A quotation by Hesychius* and a reference in a 
scholium to the Frogs of Aristophanes 1309 ff. also give di£5- 
culty; and particularly a quotation of lines 548-551 by Athe- 
naeus, who speaks of them as the work of Chaeremon. Here 
again the writer may be quoting from memory. 

But in spite of the evident reworking of the text in places the 
greater part of the Iphigenia in Atdis is clearly the work of 
Euripides. H the play had been put mto its final form by him 
it would have ranked among the best of his tragedies. As it is 
there is much in it to admire. It has plenty of action and is full 
of pathos. Frena critics especiaUy have been impressed by 
it Thus M Patin* calls it “I’un des Aef-d’oeuvres de la 
setae grecque, la pitae la plus parfaite de son auteur’’ and 
speaks of its finished beauty; and M. Croiset* says of it, Sauf 
le miracle, tout est pris dans la nature, et jamais Eimpi* ne 
I’a mieus interprfitfie.” The character of Iphigenia is finely 
drawn and commands our admiration. When she fi^ entm 
we see her pride in her coming marriage. She is going to be 


is 


^HisL Anim. VII, 39. 

* He quotes the word dfipoverTo as coming 
not found in the extant text. 

* EuripidCt I, p. 

* Histoirt de la til . gr . m, p. 302. 
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wedded to one of the great princes of Greece. Her devotion to 
her father, whom she cannot believe capable of doing any wrong, 
is touching. As soon as she sees him she wishes to run and 
throw her arms about him (line 631). Later on, when she knows 
that her life is at stake, it is natural that she should weep and 
beg her father to spare her. So, too, when she fully realizes 
what her death will mean to her father and to her country, it is 
equally natural for her to adopt the high resolve to die as the 
daughter of a great king should die, a voluntary sacrifice. 
Aristotle* objected to this change in character on the part of 
Iphigenia from timidity to self-confidence, but it is just what 
might be expected. The noble character of the young girl 
stands the test when the crisis comes. In this respect the death 
of Iphigenia is not unlike that of Macaria in the Heradidae, or 
of Polyxena in the Hecuba. We pity her and we admire her. 

Clytaemnestra is the proud and haughty queen she is usually 
represented. One of her first acts on meeting her husband at 
Aulis is to question him about the family of the man whom her 
daughter is going to marry. Later, when she learns of the fate 
in store for Iphigenia she is not slow in charging Agamemnon 
with duplicity and bitterly reproaching him with his conduct. 
When she reminds him that he had married her by force after 
sla)dng her former husband and her child, we have an innova¬ 
tion. The poet is introducing another motive for her hatred of 
Agamemnon, one not known to Homer. She assails his con¬ 
temptible weakness in consenting to kill his daughter; but she is 
a woman and her grief at parting with Iphigenia is genuine. 

The other characters in the play do not call for any particular 
notice. Agamemnon is a weak creature. He loves his daughter, 
but is wilhng to deceive her and commit a great crime because of 
his fear of the army. 

Menelaus is the villain of the play. He is a Spartan and has 
nothing admirable about him. He is merely contemptible. 
Achilles has noble sentiments and his determination to protect 

‘ Poetics, p. 1454a, 32, 
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Iphigeuia even at the cost of his life is worthy of his traditional 
character; but when Iphigenia resolves to go to her death he 
rather weakly acquiesces in her decision. The speech of the 
messenger at the end of the play is good. 

In spite of its unfinished condition the Iphigenia at Aults has 
always been admired. Its pathos makes an especial appeal to 
the reader. The version of the story which the poet has used is, 
as already noted, the older one employed by both of his famous 
colleagues. Aeschylus wrote a trilogy upon it. One of the plays, 
the Thalamopoioi, evidently had to do with the pretended mar¬ 
riage of Achilles and Iphigenia. The others were the Ipldgema 
and the Priestesses, but unfortunately very little is known about 
them. 

Not much is known about the Iphigenia of Sophodes, al¬ 
though Odysseus seems to have had an important part in it. 
The plot was probably similar to that of the Ipldgema al Atdis 
of Euripides, but followed more closely the version of the story 
in the Cypria} The Latin writers Naevius and Ennius appeu 
to have followed Euripides in their Iphigenias. 

The Iphigenia at Aulis has frequently appeared in modem 
dress. The most famous imitation is the Iphigtme of Racine 
which was publidied in 1674. Gluck’s opera (1774) also 
deserves mention. The play was translated by Erasmus in 
1524 and by Schiller in 1790. 

XIV 

The Medea 

Critics of the Greek drama are very generally agreed that the 
Medea is the strongest of aU the extant plays of Euripides 
(Plate II). With this opinion I am in hearty accord. In fact I 
regard it as one of the finest tragedies which Greek genius has 
given us. It has a good plot, skilfully handled, and the poet 
has created in it a great tragic character. 

»See Peixson, op. at., I, PP- 218 ff.; also Nauck. op. at., p. 156 and Suidas, 
s. V. 
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The Medea was brought out in the year 431 b.c. as the first 
play of a tetralogy, the others being the PkUoctetes, the Diclys 
and the satyr drama Theristae, and the whole group was awarded 
third place. Euphorion, the son of Aeschylus, came first, and 
Sophocles second, but the names of the plays with which they 
competed are not recorded.^ 

The scene of the play is laid at Corinth. In the background 
and to one side is the palace of the king, and to the other side 
the house where Jason and Medea have been living with their 
two boys since they came to Corinth. Jason has been so 
favorably received by the king that now the hand of the princess 
Creusa has been offered him if he will give up his foreign wife, 
the fierce Medea, daughter of the king of Colchis. Jason has 
decided to accept the offer. Such is the situation at the begin¬ 
ning of the action. 

Medea’s old nurse enters from the house and speaks the 
prologue. She is talking to herself and laments that the 
Argonautic expedition ever took place, for it had brought 
her mistress to Corinth where dishonor now awaits her.* 
Incidentally this prologue is very skilfully managed. It is 
perfectly natural for the old woman to come out and talk over 
her troubles, and in this way the poet gives the audience at the 
very outset all the information that it should have. While she 
is lamenting her mistress’s misfortunes an aged slave, or paida- 
gogos, comes in with Medea’s two boys, who have been rolling 
hoop. A dialogue ensues between the aged servants, interrupted 
from time to time by cries of Medea from within the house. 
At length the nurse on the advice of a group of Corinthian 
women (the chorus), who have heard the cries and come to ask 
the meaning of them, enters the house. She soon returns with 

* See H)'pothesis. UiAoSitpov ipxorTot ohiitwi&Sot Jret d. ■tpunt 

Ei<lMpiup, itwpos ZoijmiiKtit, rpins EiptrlSiis MijSflf, ^iXatnjTj, Mktvi, dfpiprais 
larOpoii.ov a^S^erai. 

* According to Athenaeus (VII, p. 288d) the last two lines of this speech were 
parodied by Philemon. Part of the translation of it by Ennius still exbts, sec 
Ribbeck, Scacnicae Romanorum Poesis Fragmnia, I, pp. 43 ff. 
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Medea, who tells of her misfortunes. She has hardly finished 
her stoiy when Creon, the king, enters and orders her to leave 
the country at once together with her two children. Medea 
for delay and is at length granted one day in which to make 
her preparations. Glad as she is to secure this respite she 
scorns the king for his leniency in granting it, for in this day ^e 
determines to have her revenge by killing her husband, his new 
bride and the king. Just how she is to do it and escape is not 
dear, but she is sure that she will find a way. Jason now enters 
and rebukes Medea for her anger and tells her that he really has 
her interests at heart In a ^)eech full of indignation and bitter- 
ness (lines 465 ff.) she points out his perfidy and shows the 
falsity of his pretenses. The speech deserves quoting. It 
runs thus: 


Oh, utter villain! Ihislsaytothee 
My worst reproach upon thy cowardice. 

Haitf thou come hither, thou most hateful man 
To me and to the gods and all mankind? 

It is not courage to betray one’s friends 
And look them in the face, but worst of all 
Diseases, shamelessness. Thou hast done wdl 
To come, for I shall tell thee things that hurt 
And thus bring comfort to my heavy heart. 

T Aall hfyn my story at the start; 

I saved thy life, as every Grecian knows 
Who stood with thee upon the Argo’s deck, 

When thou wast sent to conquer with the yt&e 

The fire*breathing bulls, and sow the field 

Where death was waiting; and that sleepless snake 
Which with its winding cmls the Golden Fleece 
Kept safe I slew, and held al<rft for thee 
The light of safety. Then, too, I betrayed 
My father and my home and went with thee 
Impulsively, unwisely, now I know. 

Off to lolcus on Mount Pelion’s side 
Where I brought death to aged Pelias 
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Most painf ully, by Ws owu children’s hands, 

And wrecked his home. All this I did for thee, 
Thou basest of mankind; and in return 
Thou hast contrived to win another bride 
When thou hadst children; for a childless man 
Might claim some pardon if he wed again. 

But now aU confidence in oaths is gone. 

I wonder if thou think’st the gods still rule. 

Or that new laws are now used by m a nkind . 

Since thou hast broken thy sworn pledge to me. 
Right hand, alas! how often wast thou grasped. 
And knees, too, all in vain; we were deceived. 

But come. I’ll treat with thee as with a friend. 

Yet what advantage shall I gain from thee? 

For when thou’rt questioned thou wilt baser seem. 
Now whither shall I turn? To my own home 
Whidi 1 betrayed, and left my native land? 

Or to those wretdied girls of Pelias? 

A fine reception should 1 have with them 
Whose sire I slew. For this is how things stand; 

I have become unfriendly to my friends. 

And those who ought to treat me well are foes 
Whom I have made by gratifying thee. 

And in return for this thou mad’st me blest 
Beyond all women in the land of Greece. 

A model husband do I have in thee. 

And faithful; oh, unhappy that I am! 

If I shall be expelled and flee the land 
Bereft of friends, with children all alone— 

A fine reproach for thy new-wedded bride. 

That she who saved thy life should wander forth 
With begging children. Oh, almighty Zeus, 

Why hast thou given men sure tests for gold 
When it is false, but placed no mark upon 
Men’s bodies to reveal their wickedness? 


Jason tries to defend his conduct with several specious argu¬ 
ments which Medea has no difficulty in refuting, and she at 
length dismisses him with scorn and threats. 
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After a song by the chorus Aegeus, king of Athens enters. 
He has been to Delphi to consult the oracle and is now returning 
home. He has dropped in on his way to confer with Pittheus, 
king of Troezen, about the oracle which he has received. Medea 
tells him her troubles and when he offers her a refuge m Athens 
she persuades him to bind himself by an oath to protect her 
there. Aegeus departs and Medea left alone has a long soli¬ 
loquy. She exults in the thought that now that she has a safe 
place of retreat she will be able to kill her enemies and escape, 
and she announces her plan. She will pretend that she acquiesces 
in what Jason is doing, but will beg that her children may be 
permitted to remain in Corinth. To obtain this she will send 
thpm to the princess with valuable gifts smeared with a power¬ 
ful poison which will destroy her and everybody who touches 
her; and then she will herself kill her children. After a song by 
the chorus she proceeds to put her plan into execution. Jason 
comes at her summons and is addressed by Medea in a long 
speech in which she conceals her true feelings, and pretends that 
she is convinced that everythmg that he is doing is for the best. 
The stupid and selfish Jason is completely deceived. The 
whole scene is a masterly piece of dramatic writing. Medea 
in spite of her iron heart almost breaks down at times. Hei 
long speech (U. 869 ff.) deserves quoting. I should rendei 

it thus; 


I ask your pardon, Jason, for my words. 

My anger you should bear, for you and I 
Have had together many happy times. 

I have rebuked myself and spoken thus: 
•Why, wretched woman, am I so insane 
And hostile to the friends who counsel well? 
Have I become the foe of those who rule 
This country, and my husband’s foe as well. 
When he is doing what is best for me 
In t^Ung to himself a royal bride, 

Creatini brothers to my children here? 
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What is the matter? Shall I not desist 
From anger when the gods are helping me? 

Have I not children? Do I not know this, 

That we are exiles and we have no friends? ’ 

When these things I thought over I perceived 
How foolish I had been, and all in vain 
I was enraged. So now I praise your deed. 

I think that you are wise in wedding thus 
And I was senseless when I should have shared 
Your plans, and helped you to complete the match. 

And then I should have stood beside your bed 
And pleased the newly-wedded bride. But 1 
Am what 1 am, a woman—nothing bad. 

Now you should not do evil deeds like me. 

Nor answer foolishly my foolish words. 

I ask your pardon; I say I was wrong 
Before, but now I’ve made some better plans. 

Oh, children, children, hither, leave the house. 

Come out and greet and welcome here with me 
Your father, and be reconciled like me. 

Abandoning your hostile thoughts towards friends, 

For now there’s peace; our anger is all changed. 

Take hold of his right hand. Ah me! ah me! 

I’m thinking of a secret evil deed. 

My children, if you live for a long time 

Will you stretch forth your darling hands to me? 

Oh, wretched that I am! I’m near to tears 
And full of terror; for though freed by time 
From strife against your father I have filled 
The tender vision of my eyes with tears. 

The children depart with the poisoned gifts, and after a short 
choral song, they return accompanied by the old slave who 
reports that the princess has received the presents and that the 
children are to be permitted to remain in Corinth. Then 
follows one of the most remarkable passages in the play. It is a 
long soliloquy in which Medea is swayed now this way now that. 
Now her love for her children seems to have triumphed and she 
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will spare them; now her determination to kill them in order to 
distress her husband gets the upper hand. Her desire for 
vengeance proves stronger than her mother love and she deter¬ 
mines to kill them. On the stage a good actor could make this 
speech (U. 1021 ff.) very effective. It runs thus: 


Oh, children, children, you a city have 
And home in which you’ll always dwell apart 
From me, your wretched mother; for I go 
An exile to another land before 
I’ve seen you happy and had joy of you. 
Delighting in your brides and wedding rites 
And holding up for you the marriage torch. 

Oh, wretched me, for all my stubbornness! 

In vain, my children, have I brought you up; 

In vain I suffered and was tom with pains 
Bearing those cruel tortures at your birth. 

And I had many hopes in you, ah me I 
That you would care for me in my old age. 

And when I died that you would lay me out 
For men to env}'; but that happy thought 
Is dead, alas! and I, deprived of you. 

Shall lead a life of sorrow and of pain. 

And you no longer with fond e)*Es will see 
Your mother, passing to another life. 

Alas! alas! why do you gaze at me. 

My children, with your eyes? Why do you laugh 
This last gay laugh ? Ah me! what shall I do? 
My heart misgives me when I look up>on 
My children’s shining features. I cannot 
Do what I purpose. Former plans, begone! 

I’U take my children from the land; for why 
Should I, in bringing sorrow to their sire 
By their misfortunes, bring upon m}'self 
Grief twice as great? That thing I will not do. 
Begone, ye schemes I And yet what do I do? 

Do I desire to leave my foes unharmed 
,\nd then myself incur their ridicule? 
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I must be bold. Out on my cowardice! 

To think that 1 ^ould have soft words in mind! 
Go in, my children, pass into the house. 

Now if it is not right for any one 

To be here present at my sacrifice 

Let him take care. I will not stay my hand. 

Oh! Oh! 

Do not, bold heart, oh! do not do this deed. 
Unhappy, spare your children, let them go. 
And living ^ere the 3 r’ll be a joy to you. 

No, by the avengers in the world below, 

I will not leave my children for my foes 
To wreck their malice on. Their death is sure; 
And since th^ must die I, who gave thmn birth 
Wni slay them. For the deed is surely done. 
And there’ll be no escape. The royal bride 
Has on her head the crown, and in the robe 
She’s d 3 dng. That I know full well. But I 
Am going on my most unhappy way. 

And these I’ll send by one unhappier stilL 
Mybo 3 rsIwi^totalkto. Give to me. 

Give to your mother your right hands to kiss. 
Oh, dearest hands and dearest lips to me 
And noble form and faces of my sons! 

May you be happy—in that other world; 

Your father has destroyed all pleasure here. 
Oh, sweet embrace! oh, dain^fiesh and breath 
Most sweet of chfldren! But, begone! begone! 
1 cannot look upon you; I’m o’erwhelmed 
With woes, and know the wicked deeds I do. 
But passion which brings sorrow to mankind 
Is stronger far rban all the plans I make. 

he children enter the bouse and the chorus I 
be trials of parents who raise a family, ai 
r lot with that of the childless, 
messenger hastens in with the ne^ of th 
he which has taken place at the palace, and 
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to flee. She openly rejoices, and, at her request, the man gives 
a full account of all that has transpired (Plate HI). Thi s is a 
vivid narrative. Medea knows that she has little tim<> left to 
kill her children and she determines to do that dreadful deed, 
but still she wavers. The instinct of the mother and her love 
for her children agam almost overcome her desire for revenge 
upon their father. Revenge at length conquers and she enters 
the house determined to slay them, but with grief in her heart. 
Soon the cries of the children for help are heard from behind 
the scenes, but they soon cease and the audience knows that 
the dreadful deed has been done. 

Jason now enters in haste. He knows what has taken place 
at the palace and he has come to try to save his children from 
the fury of the populace. The chorus inform him that they 
have been slain by their mother, who now appears on hi^, as 
becomes a granddaughter of the Sun, in a chariot drawn by 
winged serpents, carrying with her the bodies of her children. 
She cares little for Jason’s bitter reproaches. She refuses his 
plea to be p)ermitted to bury the children’s bodies, and with 
taunts about the unhappy life which awaits him she disappears, 
while Jason is left protesting to heaven against the treatment 
accorded him. 

In spite of the use of the deus ex tnacMna the Medea is essen¬ 
tially modem in character. The development of the plot 
depends upon the characters themselves. The story is an old 
one and can be traced as far back as the epic poet Eumelus of 
Corinth {ca. 740 B.c.) but the killing of her children by Medea 
is commonly supposed to be the invention of the tra^c poets. 
This has, however, been disputed. According to the Hy¬ 
pothesis the subject was not treated by Aeschylus or Sophocles,* 
but we know that they both wrote on other parts of the story. 
Thus Sophocles in the ColcMan Women told of the contests 
which Jason successfully completed and of his capture of the 


1 Paosanias, n, 3, 8. 

* TOP* ou6erkp(^ nciToi 
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Golden Fleece; and Aeschylus wrote an Argo, though we know 
very little about it. The myth was a favorite with later writers 
whose pla)rs have perished. The most famous of these lost 
Medeas was by a certain Neophron of Sicyon. In fact it is 
hinted by Dicaearchus and in the pseudo-Aristotelian Memoirs 
that Euripides took much of his plot from this source,* but this 
is so very improbable that the statement may safely be rejected. 

It has also been argued that the Medea as we have it is a 
reworking of an earlier play, for example by Hermann, Christ 
and others. The chief arguments in support of this theory are: 
1. That certain lines in the play parallel certain others, for 
example that lines 723, 724, 729 and 730 equal lines 725-728; 
that line 777 equals lines 778 and 779; that lines 798-810 equal 
lines 819-823; and 1231 f. equal lines 1233-1235. 2. That 
words are quoted from the Medea which are not found in it. 
Thus the words Beppo^ovKov air\i.yxvoy are said by the scholiast 
on the Acharnians of Aristophanes 119 to come from the Medea 
of Euripides, but they do not occur in the play. 3. In the 
Medea of Ennius there is a translation of 

fuoSi oodnariiv Sons obx avrip oodtbs 

which Cicero* quotes as a line of Euripides though he does not 
tell from what play. These reasons, however, are not suflScient 
to prove a second recension. The parallel lines may be explained 
as due to interpolations made by actors, for the Medea was often 
put on the stage in later times, or in other ways; and the 
quotations may have been made from memory, or have come 
from some other play in which Medea was a character.* 

Besides the translation of the Medea by Ennius, various 
imitations of it by lesser tragic poets are recorded. For example, 

* Cp. Hypothesis, [EbpiTUtp] ri ipiita Soku bnffakMM npi intr 

ftetitru, lit Oualofixos row ns ‘EXXiioj 0iov ml ’ApurroriXm ^ iroMumip 

*£^.Xin, 15 , 2 . ■ 

*For a discussion of the parallel lines see Wilamowite-Moellendorf in 
ffff««,XV,pp.488£f. 
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by Herillus,* by Melanthius,* by Morsimus,* by Diceogenes,* 
by Diogenes Oenomaus,* by Antiphon,* and by Cardnus.^ 
Nothing more is known of these plays. We hear of comic 
Medeas by Strattis, Canthanis, Eubulus and, perhaps, by Anti- 
phanes in place of the tragic Medea attributed to Antiphon.* 
Such parodies are natural and are good evidence for the fame 
of the ori^al. In Latin Ennius, Ovid, Seneca and others 
dealt with the story. In Seneca’s Medea the children are killed 
in the presence of the spectators, contrary to Horace’s well- 
known dictum,* but the play was probably never actually put 
on the stage. The Medeas of Corneille and Grillparzer are the 
most famous of the modem imitations. 

The Medea of Euripides has often been played in Athens 
m recent times, both in modem Greek translations and in 
the ancient Greek. It has alwa 3 rs aroused interest. In fact 
it is recorded that on one occasion the spectators in an open-air 
theatre in Athens insisted that the actors should finish a per¬ 
formance in spite of a heavy shower, so intent were they on the 
outcome of the plot. 

Technically the Medea is the most perfect of the tragedies of 
Euripides. The prologue, to which on general grounds objection 
has been made, is artistically introduced and the information 
which the audience should have at the beginning of the play is 
presented in a natural way. In regard to his introduction, at 
the end, of the deus ex macMna, which has also been criticized, 
it must be remembered that Euripides was a practical play¬ 
wright; that he knew the spectacular effect which could be 
produced by it; and that he undoubtedly used it in the Medea, 

1 Diog. Laer. VII, 3,4, 

* Aristophanes, Peace, 1013. 

> Schol. ibid, 

* Schol, to Medea, 167. 

‘ Suidas, s, v. 

* Pollux, Vn, 57, 

^ Aristotle, Rhet. Ill, 23. 

» See Boeckh, Gr. Trag. ch. XHI and Meineke, Frag. Com-Gr. 

‘ De arte iweiica 18S, Ne fmeros coram poptdo Medea trucidet. 
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as in other plays, for this purpose. There can be no question 
that the audience approved of it, as, in fact, a modern audience 
would do. It is necessary to visualize the scene in order to 
understand it fully. 

The dramatis personae in the Medea require less discussion 
than in some of the other dramas. Medea herself completely 
dominates the play. The poet has created in her one of the 
most tragic figures of the tragic stage. Her personality stands 
forth as clear cut and vivid as that of Shakespeare’s Lady 
Macbeth, to take a familiar example. She is everywhere repre¬ 
sented as a woman of tremendous power and furious temper. 
She is the fierce, resentful, resourceful daughter of a noble 
house who feels too deeply for words the slight put upon her, 
a slight which she refuses to accept. She is determined to make 
her enemies pay dearly for her humiliation; and she does so. 
Even the death of her children becomes secondary to her revenge. 
Her semi-savage nature is seen to good advantage in the scene 
before the death of the children. She is a powerful character 
such as only a great dramatic genius could create. 

The other characters do not require much comment. Jason 
is a thoroughly selfish person, who sees only what he thinks are 
his own interests, and is willing to sacrifice even the wife who 
saved his life if he can advance them. He is utterly con¬ 
temptible. His weakness in the play is as apparent as the 
strength of Medea. It could hardly be otherwise. 

Of the minor characters the nurse and the paidagogos stand 
forth. They are aged servants devoted to their mistress’s 
interests and are represented true to life. Euripides knew well 
how to depict just such characters. 

Another question remains to be considered and that is what 
the poet’s motive was in writing the Medea, Was it merely to 
interest the spectators, as in the Iphigenia among the Taurians 
and the Ion? To that question we must answer “No.” Was 
it merely to represent on the stage a jealous woman grievously 
wronged by her husband and determined to be revenged upon 
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him? That is, was the poet’s object the portrayal of the 
character and emotions of Medea in the trying circumstances m 
which she found herself? To a certain extent “Yes.” But that 
is not the whole story. Where do we find the “pity” or “fear” 
which Aristotle demands for Greek tragedy? Not in the char¬ 
acter of Medea, surely. Her wild and savage nature which does 
not stop at the cold-blooded murder of her own children can 
excite neither of these emotions in the audience. Neither do 
we feel pity or fear for the cold and calculating Jason. We have 
only contempt for him. As for the king, he is distmctly a 
secondary character and excites little interest; while the unfor¬ 
tunate princess does not appear on the stage at all. For none 
of these characters do the spectators feel either pity or fear. If 
one of these emotions is aroused the cause must be looked for 
somewhere else, and, as we have seen, it is to be found in the 
part of the children. It is fear for them and pity for their fate 
that the poet stirs up. And it is interesting to see how he does 
it. They are first mentioned in line 17 and again in line 36, 
and their fate dimly hinted at in the next line. They make 
their first appearance on the stage at line 46 and remain there 
until line 105; but from this point on, whether they are on 
the stage or not, the poet never permits us to forget them. 
They are silent characters except for a word or two uttered 
behind the scenes, but they have an important part in the 
drama. In fact the plot largely centres about their fate; and 
their death becomes the culmination of the tragedy. This fact 
has been generally overlooked, but it would be apparent enough 
to the spectators in the theatre. It is a good example of the 
importance of the silent character in Greek tragedy, particu¬ 
larly in the tragedy of Euripides. 

The theory has been advanced that the Medea is one of three 
plays dealing with different parts of the same story. The other 
plays would then be the Peliades and the Aegeus, but we do not 
know enough about them to enable us to confirm or reject this 
hypothesis. At any rate the three plays were not brought out 
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at the same time, and they cannot be regarded as forming a 
trilogy. The Medea stands forth as a masterpiece complete 

in itself. 


XV 

The Orestes 

In the Orestes, which was brought out at Athens in March 
408 B.c.,‘ we have a most unusual type of drama. It has a 
strange plot such as cannot be paralleled on the Greek stage; 
its characters are peculiar; it is full of tragic scenes, but does not 
end in tragedy; and it is very spectacular. In a way it is 
interesting, but it is not a play that anybody can enjoy. In 
fact the great scholar Aristophanes of Byzantium, whose notice 
of it is prefixed to our text, calls it a tragedy in which all the 
characters except Pylades are bad.* And yet the Orestes, and 
with it the Hecuba and the Phoenissae, were the most read of the 
dramas of Euripides during the Middle Ages. In consequence 
manuscripts of it are not uncommon, and there are abundant 
scholia. 

The scene is laid at Argos in front of the palace of Agamem¬ 
non.* Orestes is to be seen lying on a couch asleep. He has 
become insane as a result of his terrible act of vengeance in 
slaying his mother. It is the sixth day since the body of 
Clytaemnestra was burned on the funeral pyre, and he has neither 
eaten nor bathed during that time. Now at length he has 
fallen asleep, and Electra sits by the foot of his couch watching. 
She speaks the prologue and explains the situation. In his 
moments of sanity he weeps and leaps from his bed coverings. 
The Argive people will have nothing to do with the murderers 
of their queen, bad as she was; and on this day they are going 

' See scholium on line 371, irpi yap AtoxXioi;;, i<f>' w rbv 'Opiffr^v Uliait, «. r. X. 
Diocles was archon in the year 409-408 b.c, 

*Line 21, 54 rolt yip nvX<i5ou xdmf 0aOXoi 

* For the question as to whether this is an interior scene shown by the cccy- 
clema or not see d. 172. 
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to vote whether to stone them to death or not. She eiplams 
that Menelaus has just arrived in port with Helen on his long 
delayed voyage home from Troy. Watching carefully over 
Helen for fear she may be stoned he has sent her to the palace^ 
where she is at the moment. Hermione, their daughter, is also 
there, for Menelaus had put her under the care of Clytaem- 
nestra when he went to Troy. Electra is eagerly waiting for 
Menelaus for he seems to be her only possible source of help. 

Helen enters. She inquires about Orestes whom she sees 
lying on the couch, and then tries to persuade Electra to take 
offerings consisting of locks of her hair and libations to the 
tomb of her sister Clytaemnestra. She does not dare to go 
herself for fear of the Argive people. Electra feels that this is 
something that she cannot do and urges her to send Hermione 
instead. When, therefore, Hermione comes in she is duly 
despatched on the errand. 

The members of the chorus now come quietly in on tiptoe. 
They are girl friends of Electra, and have come to inquire about 
Orestes. Electra warns them away from the couch and cau¬ 
tions them to keep quiet and let him sleep. This lyric dialogue 
carried on in whispers must have been very effective on the stage. 

Orestes awakes refreshed and asks how he comes to be there. 
Electra helps him up, but he is too weak to stand. She tells him 
of the arrival of Menelaus. Orestes remains rational for a few 
minutes only. Then a fit of insanity again seizes him and he 
thinks he sees the Furies. Electra covers her face and weeps at 
his sufferings. He urges her to go into the palace and eat and 
sleep, but she declines and at length covers him up and gets him 
quiet again on the couch. 

After a short song by the chorus Menelaus enters. He is 
happy to be back in Greece again, but sad at the tragic death of 
his brother. He had been informed of it while he was still at 
sea by the sea divinity Glaucus. Since landing he has heard of 
Clytaemnestra’s death, too. He inquires of the chorus foi 
Orestes and is addressed by Orestes himself. He is shocked at 
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the cadaverous appearance of the man. Orestes tells him how 
he is tortured by the knowledge of the deed he has done. He 
explains that on the night of his mother’s death three Furies 
had begun an attack upon him. The Argives excited by the 
friends of Aegisthus are that very day going to decide whether or 
not he shall be put to death by stoning. There are guards 
around the palace and he cannot get away. He begs Menelaus 
for help. 

The father of Clytaemnestra, Tyndareus, now enters clad in 
black robes and with hair shorn in sign of mourning and greets 
Menelaus. He declares that Orestes deserves death, though he 
does not approve his daughter’s conduct. Orestes defends him¬ 
self, and Tyndareus after cautioning Menelaus against helping 
him departs. Orestes pleads with his uncle for assistance if 
only out of gratitude for what Agamemnon did for him. The 
chorus, too, adds its word in his behalf. Menelaus is non¬ 
committal. He advises Orestes to throw himself upon the 
mercy of the Argives and then withdraws. It is clear that no 
aid can be expected from him. 

Pylades now arrives coming from Phocis. He has seen the 
crowd intent on kiUing Orestes and Electra. He explains that 
his father has driven him from home because of his part in the 
death of Clytaemnestra. He advises Orestes to attempt to save 
himself by pleading his own cause before the people. The two 
leave the stage. Then, after a short song by the chorus, Electra 
reenters and is told where Orestes has gone. A messenger now 
brings the news that Electra and her brother have been con¬ 
demned to death by the people. The messenger is a country¬ 
man friendly to the house of Agamemnon. He tells how he was 
present and saw what took place in the assembly. Some speak¬ 
ers favored Orestes and others opposed him. He himself spoke 
in his own behalf, but the people voted against him and con¬ 
demned him to die that day by his own hand, and Electra also. 
She, in a fine lyric passage full of pathos, bewails her fate and 
that of her family from Tantalus down. The verse of this 
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passage is beautiful. In it Euripides shows his great skill as a 
lyric poet. 

Orestes and Pylades now return. Orestes explains that he is 
going to die by his own hand, and is on the point of stabbing 
himself when Pylades stops him. He declares that he is going 
to die with him, but urges that they first try to make Menelaus 
pay the penalty for failing to help them. This they can do by 
killing Helen, who is execrated by everybody for the deaths she 
has caused through the Trojan war. Electra remembers that 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, has gone to the tomb of 
Clytaemnestra with Helen’s offerings and she advises them to 
seize her when she comes back and to hold her as a hostage 
for their own protection after they have slain Helen. Electra 
is appointed to watch for her return, and Orestes and Pylades, 
after addressing the spirit of the dead Agamemnon, enter the 
palace. Electra, in a lyric dialogue with the chorus, induces 
them to divide into two bands and to watch the approaches to 
the palace. They are all tense with suppressed excitement. 
A shriek from Helen is heard as she rails upon Menelaus for 
help, but Electra merely shouts encouragement to her slayers. 
Hermione approaches anxiously, for she has heard the cry. 
Electra telb her of the death sentence passed by the people 
upon her brother and herself and declares that Orestes is begging 
Helen to save them. Hermione is deceived and enters the house 
only to be seized by Orestes and Pylades to whom Electra has 
shouted to warn them of her coming. 

A Phr>'gian slave suddenly appears in great terror. He has 
saved himself from within by climbing over the beams above one 
of the rooms and then out through an opening under the cornice. 
He is very much excited and in lyric verse recounts what took 
place inside. Helen was reclining surrounded by her Phrygian 
attendants and intent on her spinning when Orestes and Pylades 
entered. They pretended to be suppliants and persuaded her 
to arise. Then, when they had got her away from her servants 
Orestes seized her bv the hair and bent her head back to cut 
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her throat. The slaves were quickly put to flight, and the 
speaker saving himself by his agility does not know what has 
really happened. Hermione we learn later was seized at the 
critical moment, but Helen had disappeared. 

Orestes comes out sword in hand looking for the Phrygian 
who had escaped, and quickly sends him back into the palace 
in abject terror. There is, perhaps, a bit of comedy here 
though it is but momentary. Smoke is seen coming from 
within. Menelaus enters with a band of followers. He has 
heard the news and comes with all speed to avenge Helen and 
save Hermione. Orestes appears on the roof and Pylades with 
him. They have Hermione in their power and are threatening 
to kill her. Orestes declares that the gods have cheated him 
out of slaying Helen, but Menelaus does not believe him. He is 
in an agony of terror about his daughter. Orestes says that he 
will kill her if Menelaus does not persuade the Argives to spare 
his life. Menelaus hesitates, and his exclamation a moment 


later shows that Orestes makes a motion as if to carry out his 
threat. He orders Electra and Pylades to bum the palace that 
they may all perish together. 

Apollo now appears on high above the roof of the palace and 
explains that he has saved Helen by command of Zeus, and, 
furthermore, that she has been made immortal and like her 
brothers. Castor and Pollux, she is to become a protector of 
saUore. He commands Orestes to leave the land and go to the 
district of Parrhasia in Arcadia, and then after a year to go to 
Athens to stand trial at the court of the Areopagus, where he is 
to be acquitted. He also orders Orestes to marry Hermione 
and Pylades Electra. After that Orestes is to return to Argos 
where he is to rule happily. Menelaus is told to withdraw to 
Sparta and rule that land, and he agrees to do as the god com¬ 
mands. Apollo then bids them all fareweU and departs to 
escort Helen to her new abode. So the play ends, and the 
ea er of the chorus as they file out prays for victory for the 

conclusion 

of the Ipfngenta among the Taurians and the Phoenissae. 
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There can be no question about the Orestes being tragic, except 
in its outcomebut it is not a tragedy in the same sense as the 
Medea or the Bacchae. The opening scene with the insane 
Orestes shown lying on a couch and enjoying a short and fitful 
sleep is most unusual. One may well ask how this scene was 
staged. Was an interior room of the palace shown by means of 
the eccyclema, with the sick man lying on his couch and his sister 
sitting at its foot? At first sight that would seem to be the 
natural way of representing it; but at line 111 Helen calls 
Hermione from the palace and we see that the poet wishes us to 
imagine the scene as taking place before the palace doors.* 
There has been no opportunity to change from the eccyclema to 
a new position. Further confirmation of this is found in line 
301 where Orestes tells Electra to go inside. This also accords 
with the ancient tradition in regard to this scene preserved by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium. We must conclude, therefore, that 
the entire action takes place in front of the palace. 

There are several other unusual features in the stage setting of 
this play. Thus towards the end, where the Phrygian slave 
climbs out of the house over the triglyphs,* the scenery must 
have been much more substantial than usual, or such an entrance 
would not have been possible. This scene is also spectacular, 
as is the appearance of Orestes and Pylades on the palace roof 
holding Hermione with a sword at her throat. Quite in keeping 
with this is the appearance of the blazing torches (line 1573) 
with which Orestes threatens to set the palace on fire; and finally 
Apollo as the deus ex tnackina high above the orchestra. All this, 
together with the music, which some of the choruses lead us to 
infer must have been striking, show that the statement of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium that the Orestes was a remarkable 
play as seen on the stage may well be true.* 

• Cp. Hypothesis, line 10 tA Apiito. ainuiuTipar !x«‘ ^ <oT<urTpo^r. 

* Cp. line 67. . 

> It may be remembered that in the Iphigtnia among the Taurtans (hne II ] 
Pylades suggests the possibility of getting into the temple of Artemis between UK 

trigh-phs. 

< Hvnothesis. line 21, t 6 Api^a rir Ifi fiSoKiiu>bi>n,y. 
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But apart from the scenic effects and the exciting situations 
the play can hardly be said to stir the interest of the spectator. 
Certainly there is nothing to arouse his admiration, or to excite 
either pity or fear. A play with an insane man for the principal 
character will make an appeal to few people whether they be 
spectators or readers. Aeschylus in the Eutnenides represents 
Orestes after the murder of his mother pursued by the Furies, 
and Euripides in the Ipkigenia among the Taurians describes 
him in a fit of madness assailed by them, but in each of those 
plays, widely different as they are we pity the unfortunate hero 
and our sympathy is with him. But that is not the case in the 
Orestes. There he is a very different man. There is nothing 
noble about him. In fact the poet has taken great liberties 
with his plot, and made an entirely different character out of 
his hero. 

There is no question that the Orestes is rightly named. Orestes 
is the most important personage in the play even if we have no 
admiration for him, and are not particularly interested in his 
adventures. He has no remorse for his terrible deed, though it 
has driven him mad; and when it is suggested that he and Pylades 
murder Helen he readily falls in with the scheme. He is rather 
glad of a chance to punish her for her misdeeds and at the same 
time to get even with Menelaus for failing to help him. So, 
too, he does not hesitate to threaten Hermione with his sword, 
and would kill her, too, to procure his owm safety, without any 
compunction. The one thing that can be mentioned in his 
favor is his solicitude for Plectra, shown for example in lines 
301 ff. 

Electra, too, fails to arouse our admiration. She is devoted to 
her brother, as we see particularly at the beginning of the play, 
where her tender care for him is especially noticeable; but she is 
quite ready to take part in the murder of Helen and shouts her 
encouragement to the murderers. So, too, by her falsehoods 
she induces Hermione to enter the house and thus brings about 
her capture. Electra, in fact, in the Orestes is not a pleasant 
character. 
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Menelaus is the hated Spartan, as in Andromache. He will 
not help his nephew and he is punished severely m return. 
Aristotle' describes him as a good example of “unnecessary 
baseness of character.” He, too, does not mterest us. 

Pylades is just as bad as the others. It is he who suggests 
the murder of Helen, and he helps to carry out the plan as far 
as he can. He readily takes part also in the threatened murder 
of Hennione. When, therefore, the ancient commentator says 
that all the characters are bad except Pylades we feel that he 
has made a mistake. Pylades is no exception; and, we might 
add, neither is the aged Tyndareus who b bent on avenging hb 
daughter by killin g her son. 

The minor characters Helen, Hermione, the messenger and the 
Phrygian slave can hardly be mcluded in this category, but they 
are distinctly subordinate and do not influence the nature of the 
play to any great extent. It may be remarked that Helen b 
the Helen of tradition. She has dutifully cut a lock of hair 
from her head to be placed on her sister’s tomb, but has care¬ 
fully cut it in such a way as not to detract from her beauty. 

There are certain noteworthy passages in the Oresks which 
are deserving of mention. For example, there are the fine lines 
in praise of sleep spoken by the hero when he awakes refreshed.* 
Two lines of this passage are quoted by Plutarch,* and Ovid 
gives a free translation of them in his Metamorphoses.* Then, 
in lines 508 ff., as Adam* has pointed out, we find an argument 
against the old doctrine that the doer must suffer (Spaotmi 
raeuv), which plays so important a part in the drama of 
Aeschylus. This, of course, does not necessarily represent the 
opinion of Euripides; and the same is true of the passage where 
he says that we are the slaves of the gods whatever the gods 
are {6ov\(vopey dtoU, S ri tot* eioU oi M- TWs is what 

* Poetus. p. 14S4i, 30, np^y/M nnpUt pt* 

* Lines 211 ff. 

* D€ Suptrsiiiione, ch. 3. 

* XI, 623 ff. 

* The RtpMk of Ploto, Vol. I, p. U7, noU on 380 B. 
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Orestes would naturally say under the circumstances. Here 
might be added the famous statement (lines 552 ff.) that the 
father is the real parent. There are some effective nautical 
metaphors in the play, for example in lines 706 ff., and there seem 
to be a number of reminiscences of the Iphigenia among the 
Taurians. 

It is interesting to note that parts of no less than five papyrus 
manuscripts* of the Orestes have been found in Egypt in recent 
years. These do not contribute greatly to our knowledge of 
the text, which is well established because it is preserved in 
all of our best manuscripts; but it does seem to prove that the 
play was much read in late Greek times. One of these frag¬ 
ments, consisting of lines 338-343, is now in Vienna among the 
Rainer papyri and, as we have already seen, is especially inter¬ 
esting because it has the musical notes written above the words. 
A few other examples of Greek verse with the musical notation 
added have come down to modem times.* 

The Orestes has affected different critics in different ways and 
some of them have a much higher opinion of it than others. 
Thus Patin,* although he criticizes certain features of the 
play, and particularly its ending, nevertheless has high praise 
for certain parts. Thus he says of the scene between Orestes 
Md Electra after Orestes awakes on the couch, “This scene in 
its sentiments, language, arrangement of the dialogue and 
grouping of the different ideas is an epitome of the tragic genius 
of the Greeks, for the study of which it is almost in itself sufl5- 
dent. Verrall* thinks that “the Orestes was one of the 
triumphs of the stage and may still be described as supreme of 
its kind. A tragedy in the strict sense it hardly is or could be. 


‘TJeyareOiyrhjmchus Papyri, Nos. 1177, 1370 and 1616; Rainer Papyri 
V, 365^ one published by J. Mcole in R. de Philclogie, XK, p. lOS. One of 
tnem (Oi. Pap. 1370) contains parts of about one hundred lin es . 

eramples of Greek verse with musical notes attached see W 
Schuhart, Sits. Preuss. Akad. 1918, pp. 763 ff. 

*Euripide, I, pp. 241 ff., especially p. 251. 

* Pm Plays Euripides, p. 209. 
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But for excitement, for play of emotion, for progression and 
rlimaT of horror, achieved by natural means and without strain 
upon the realities of life, it has few rivals in the repertory of 
the world.” 

These are exaggerated estimates and are scarcely to be 
accepted. In my opinion the Orestes is dramatic, in places even 
harrowing, and spectacular. It must have been very effwtive 
on the stage; but it is not a play to admire. The affection of 
the brother and sister for each other and the mutual devotion 
of Orestes and Pylades are the only redeeming features of the plot. 

XVI 


The Phoenissae 

In the Phoenissae Euripides presents a play upon one of the 
old, familiar subjects of Greek tragedy, the story of the deadly 
quarrel between the two sons of Oedipus, Polynices and Eteocl«. 
The history of the unfortunate king of Thebes and his family 
evidently made a strong appeal to the tragic genius of Euripides, 
for he wrote no fewer than seven plays upon one phase or 

another of the story. Only two of them, however, the Pfeenis- 

sae and the Suppliants, have come down to modem times.* 
The scene of the play is laid at Thebes in front of the royal 
palace, which is represented as a two story building. Pa^ of 
the lower city are to be seen and there are glimpses of the 

Thebanplain. JocasU. the ill-fated wife and mother of O^pus, 

enters and speaks the prologue. Sophodes, in the e tpus 
Tyrannus, makes Jocasta hang herself when she learns that 
unknowingly she has fulfilled the terrible oracle of Apollo, but 
Euripides in the Phoenissae represents her as still 
She tells the story of the family, how she and Laius, frightened 

lUtvhyszxtihtAlcnueonatCmnthAtAkma^ (U Psopkis, 
pus, the SupplianU, the Oedipus, the Antigofu and the 
SLted by Christ {GesckichU der Grieckischen LiUerclur, s«th eit»n, I. 

Se Lt four of these tragedies E«ripid« 

while in the last three he tried to arouse interest m old material. 
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by the oracle which declared that their son would slay his 
father, had had him exposed on Mount Cithaeron at his birth; 
but the future Oedipus did not die. He was rescued, and 
reared without their knowledge, hy Polybus of Corinth and his 
queen. Then, when he had grown to manhood, not knowing who 
his real parents were, he had killed his father Laius, and had 
been given as a reward for solving the riddle of the Sphinx the 
hand of the widowed queen. When he found out who he was 
Oedipus had tom out his eyes, and his two sons had shut him 
up in a part of the palace where no man could see him. Oedipus 
had cursed them for their conduct and predicted that they would 
fight with each other for the throne. Fearing this curse they 
had agreed to rule alternately for a year at a time, but when the 
year of Eteodes, the elder son, had expired, he refused to give 
up the throne to Polynices. The latter has now assembled an 
army and brought it to Thebes to enforce his claim, but before 
the attack on the dty actually begins Jocasta sends a messenger 
to Polynices and arranges a conference between the two brothers, 
hoping that she may be able to recondle them. Such is the 
situation at the opening of the play. Jocasta concludes her 
speech with a prayer to Zeus to reconcile her sons, and then 
reenters the palace. 

An old slave now makes his appearance on the roof of the 
palace and looks cautiously about. He speaks to Antigone who 
remains below. She is eager to ascend to the roof to see the 
hostile army which is encamped in the plain. The old man 
finds that there is no one near to observe them and he quickly 
calls to her to mount the ladder. He helps her up and tells her 
that she is just in time, for the Argive army is seen to be in 
motion. The ladder is, of course, not visible to the spectators, 
or at least not more than the end of it. The old man had him¬ 
self carried Jocasta’s message to Pol 3 mices, so that he has 
learned who the leaders of the army are and can point them 
out to Antigone. This he does in reply to her questions. But 
now he sees a group of women approaching the palace and 
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he warns Antigone to descend, for it is not seemly that she should 
be seen on the roof and women, he reminds her, like to gosrip. 
Antigone, therefore, descends the ladder and the group of 
women, who make up the chorus and incidentally give their 
name to the play, enter upon the ground below. They explam 
that they are Phoenician maidens who are on their way to 
Delphi to become attendants in the temple, but that Aey have 
been detained at Thebes by the arrival of the Argive army. 
The light lyric verse in which they sing enlivens the scene and 
serves as a fitting introduction to what is about to follow. 

Polynices now enters cautiously sword in hand. He sheathes 
his sword and addresses the chorus. They tell him who they 
are and, when they leam that he is Polynices, call Jocasta from 
the palace. She greets her son in a long l^c passage, and he 
tells her of Ws fortunes. He is not as excited as Ms mother is 
and so does not reply in lyric verse, but in iambic trimeters. 
Eteocles, who has been summoned now enters, but he is not 
in a friendly state of mind. Polynices sets forth Ms claims 
to a share in the government. Jocasta in a fine speech 
urges Eteocles to be fair, and at the same time points out 
to Polynices Ms illogical position as leader of an army mvadmg 
Ms native land. But Eteocles is insolent and overbearing. 
He has no intention of placating Polynices and he quickly 
succeeds in exasperating him, to the great distress of Joca^. 
Polynices leaves the sUge while Eteocles twits Mm on fte 
appropriateness of Ms name. The chorus now sing of fte 
founding of Thebes by Cadmus, of Ms slaymg the dn^ 
and sowing Ms teeth, and of the crop of armed m^ wMA 
sprang up. All tMs is lightly touched upon, ^d they pray 
for the preservation of the land from its enemes. A wh¬ 
ence now takes place between Eteocles and Ms unde 
Eteodes accepts Creon’s suggestion to a cl^pi^^ 

each of the seven gates of the dty, but adds that he has n t ^ 

time to pve their names. TMs has been regarded as a cntia 

7am. He bids Creon complete the arrangements fo. 
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the marriage of his son Haemon with Antigone and gives orders 
that in case Polynices falls death be inflicted upon any one who 
buries him. He then departs for the army. After a choral 
song the old, blind prophet Tiresias enters. He is guided by 
his daughter and accompanied by Menoeceus, the young son of 
Creon, who had been sent to bring him to the palace. The aged 
seer wears upon his head a golden chaplet which he has recently 
received at Athens, which Creon regards as a good omen. 
Tiresias explains that the two sons of Oedipus are destined to 
die, each by the other’s hand; and when he has been further 
questioned declares after some urging that the only hope of 
saving the city lies in the death of the boy Menoeceus. Creon 
urges his son to flee and promises him money to aid him. 
Menoeceus pretends to acquiesce, but when Creon has left 
tells the chorus that he has determined to slay himself for his 
country. The chorus sing of the Sphinx, her conquest by 
Oedipus, and the subsequent misfortunes of the family, and 
pray that they may have such a son as Menoeceus. 

A messenger now enters and calls Jocasta from the palace. 
He tells her of the safety of her sons and explains where the 
different heroes of the hostile army are making their attack and 
what devices they have on their shields. This seems to have 
been an established stage tradition, for we find it also in the 
Seven against Thebes. Finally he tells of the withdrawal of the 
Argives. Victory lies with the Thebans; but Polynices and 
Eteocles have decided to settle their quarrel by single combat in 
the space between the armies. Jocasta in great alarm calls her 
daughter Antigone from the house and the two hasten off to stop 
the fight. 

A commatic passage follows in which the chorus bewail a 
situation where one of the brothers must fall. Creon enters in 
great distress. He has just learned of the death of Menoeceus 
by his own hand. He calls for Jocasta and learns where she 
and Antigone have gone. At this moment a messenger arrives 
bringing the mournful tidings that the two brothers and their 
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mother are no more. He tells the story of the fight, and how 
after both of the combatants had fallen mortally wounded 
Jocasta had arrived too late to stop them. Eteocles could not 
speak, but Polynices begged her to close his eyes and have his 
body buried in Theban soil. But she, overwhelmed with grief, 
seized one of the swords and thrust it into her throat thus 
putting an end to her unhappy life. Then the Theban army 
had fallen upon the Argives and put them to flight. Antigone is 
now having the bodies brought back for burial. 

A few moments later the bodies are brought in accompanied by 
Antigone. She bewails them and calls the aged Oedipus from 
the palace. He questions her about the tragedy. Creon then 
enters as king and orders Oedipus to leave the country im¬ 
mediately, since he is convinced that Thebes will never prosper 
as long as Oedipus remains in the land. Oedipus bewails his 
u nha ppy life, but wiU not supplicate Creon to spare him. 
Creon now directs that the body of Polynices be cast out un¬ 
buried and decrees the death penalty against anybody who shall 
inter it. He tells Antigone in reply to her question that he is 
carrying out the wishes of Eteocles. Antigone begs him in vain 
to permit the burial of Polynices. She declares that she will 
not marry his son Haemon, but will leave the country with her 
father. She leads Oedipus to the bodies of Jocasta and his two 
sons and he touches them with his hands. She then takes him 
by the arm and slowly leads him away, declaring that when it is 
dark she will bury Polynices even if it costs her her life. With 
a brief lament and a few words addressed to his fellow dtos 
calling upon them to behold his fate Oedipus guided by Antigone 
passes off the stage. As the chorus move out the leader repeats 
the three lines praying for victory which are found at the end of 
the Ipkigenia among the Taurians and the Orestes, and so the 

play comes to an end. j k 

The Pkoenissae cannot be regarded as a great tragedy, but it 

is interesting and would probably act well. The plot is not a 
bad one and it is not surprising that the play was much read 
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during the Middle Ages. The charge has been made against it 
that it lacks unity; that we have two plots running side by side, 
one depicting the strife between the two brothers ending un¬ 
happily, and the other the struggle between the Argives and the 
Thebans ending happily for the Thebans. But this criticism 
is not quite fair. The real plot has to do with the rivalry of 
Polynices and Eteocles for the throne. The defeat of the 
invading army is part of the traditional story, just as is the 
death of the two brothers. The poet evidently saw no reason 
why he should deviate from it, especially as a victory for the 
beleaguered town would no doubt give a certain amount of 
satisfaction to the spectators. Both incidents, it may be 
added, are found in the Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. 

The presence of Jocasta as one of the characters in the play 
gives offence to the modem reader who is familiar with the plot 
of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles.* He does not like to 
see her brought to life again only to die by her own hand over the 
bodies of her sons. This incident, how’ever, is not likely to have 
interfered with the enjoyment of the play by the ancient 
audience. It was accustomed to see the old, familiar myths 
put on the stage by the tragic poets with many innovations, and 
no doubt felt that every play must be judged by itself. At the 
same time the poet evidently thought that her death as part of 
the plot added to the tragic element of his drama. 

In reading the Phoenissae one naturally thinks of the Seven 
against Thebes, the only tragedy on the same subject which has 
come down to modem times. The two plays are, however, about 
as different as they well could be. In the Seven against Thebes, the 
stmcture is simple and there are few characters. In the Phoe¬ 
nissae it is just the reverse. The plot is more or less complicated 

• The death of Jocasta by hanging did not originate with St^hocles, but is 
part of the old epic tradiUon. Thus Homer (Odys. XI, 277 ff.) says of her, though 
he calls her Epicaste, 

ds rvXaprao 

fipifXfm aiiw d^’u^XoTo itiKaBpmi, 
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and the number of characters is unusually large. Aeschylus does 
not bring Polynices on the stage at all, though we are told by a 
messenger of the mortal combat in which he engages with his 
brother. The announcement of the messenger is brief, while 
the messenger in the Phoenissae gives a detailed account of the 
fight. Aeschylus makes the greater part of the dialogue take 
place between Eteodes and the chorus, or Eteodes and a 
messenger; and at the end of the play he brings m the two 
daughters of Oedipus, Antigone and Ismene, for a short time. 
Furthermore he makes his chorus consist of Theban women. 
Their screams of tenor and their dread of the horrors which 
they know await them if the dty falls add greatly to the vivid¬ 
ness of the scene. The chorus in the Seven against Thebes not 
only have a much more important part in the development of the 
plot than the chorus of the Phoenissae, but must have been 
much more effective dramatically. 

It has been argued that fines 751 ff. of the Phoenissae (the 
passage in which Eteodes says that it would take too long a 
time for him to tell the names of the champions whom he is 
going to station at the seven gates) are intended by Euripides 
to be a critidsm of the Seven against Thebes. Aeschylus does go 
into details. He not merely makes the messenger tell us some¬ 
thing about each of the seven heroes in the Argive army, the 
device upon his shield and the gate which he is to attack, but 
he also makes Eteodes appoint and describe a suitable Theban 
champion to meet each adversary. This is an epic character¬ 
istic, and was no doubt part of the epic tradition from which 
Aeschylus was drawing. The words of Euripides would, there¬ 
fore, be as much a critidsm of the source of the Seven against 
Th^es as of the play itself. But in the early part of the 
Phoenissae (lines 119 ff.) Euripides does make the old slave 
describe the Argive champions for the benefit of Antigone; and 
again later (lines 1104 ff.) the messenger gives their names and 
the gate which each is to attack. In the fight of these passes, 
unless they are interpolations, it seems probable that Euripides 
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did not intend to attack his famous predecessor in lines 751 ff. 
He is rather excusing himself from following the epic tradition, 
which also seems to have been the tradition of the Attic stage. 

We hardly need the words of the Hypothesis' to remind us 
that the Phoenissae was a brilliant play scenically. That is 
evident to any one who reads it. It also has a large number of 
characters and it abounds in passages which one might quote.* 
A spectacular scene early in the performance is the appearance 
of Antigone on the roof with the aged slave, the paidagogos. 
This scene was clearly introduced by the poet to produce a 
striking effect upon his audience, just as in many of his other 
plays he introduces the deus ex mackina for the same purpose. 

The Phoenissae is unusually long. In fact, it is the longest of 
the extant plays of Euripides; and it has been suggested that its 
length is partly to be accounted for by interpolations made by 
actors when it was reproduced in later Greek times. There 
may be an element of truth in this suggestion, but it is not in 
itself sufficient to explain the length. Thus the Orestes and the 
Helen are only a little shorter, and the Oedipus at Colonus of 
Sophocles is actually longer.* The question of interpolated 
passages is not easy to solve. Zipperer, who discussed this 
subject in a dissertation published in 1875,* suspected a con¬ 
siderable number of lines. Nauck in his edition of Euripides of 
1870 bracketed thirty lines and dropped out of his text sixteen 
more. In the Prinz-Wecklein edition of 1901 twenty-eight lines 
are bracketed and none dropped out. Gilbert Murray brackets 
thirty lines. As a matter of fact the number of doubtful lines 
is probably still fewer, and there is no sure test for determining 
what they are. 

There is no great tragic character in the Phoenissae. The 

* ri Spd/ta tart tiku roti oiojvtKaxt iil/ttri KoSiv. 

Cp. Hypothesis tan St rS Spifta tal roXvapSaiiixov tal ywfuiip fttaroa xai 

KaXwir. 

* The Phoenissae is 1766 lines long, the OresUs 1693, the Helen 1692. and the 
Oedifnis at Colonus 1779. 

^ De Enripidis Phoenissarum versibus suspectis el interpolalis. 
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should not be so intense as that of the native women who compose 
the chorus of the Seven against Thebes. This may be the reason 
why Euripides did so unusual a thing as to introduce a chorus of 
foreigners. Towards the end of the fifth century b.c. the 
chorus had lost so much of the importance which it formerly 
had that Etiripides could hardly hope to make it play the inti¬ 
mate part in the action that the terror-stricken Theban women 
do in the Seven against Thebes. Whether this is the correct 
explanation for the presence of a chorus of foreign women or not 
the poet has written their songs for the most part in light, 
tripping measures. One wonders if he thought in this way to 
give an oriental touch to the music. But be that as it may, 
simply from the point of view of the metre these songs are dehght- 
ful even when read, and they must have added much to the 
enjoyment of the play by the ancient audience. 

The Phoenissae, or rather the tetralogy of which it formed a 
part, apparently won second place when it was first brought out 
at Athens. At least that inference would seem to be Justified 
from the defective didascaliae which have come down to us. The 
same notice implies that it was produced when “Nausicrates” 
was archon at Athens; but no such archon is known. The date, 
therefore, can only be inferred; but it was later than the 
Andromeda (412 b.c.)* and probably earlier than the Orestes 
(408 B.C.). 

The fact that several fragments of the play on papyrus and 
other materials have been found in Egypt in recent years seems 
to imply that the Phoenissae was as popular in late Greek times 
as it was during the Middle Ages. To this reason, too, we must 
attribute the great body of scholia on it which has come down to 
modem times. This amounts to no fewer than 174 octavo 
pages in Schantx’s edition. 


* The date b based upon a scholium to Aristophanes, Prop 53. The unknown 
writer there wonders why hb author should refer to the Andromeda which, he says, 
was brought out eight years before the Frogs, and not to the Uypsipyle, the 
Phoenissae, or the Antiope which do not go so far back (rpi iXiyou i«3ax®t»T«r). 
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The qunnel of the two soiu of Oedipus wu a favorite nd)ject 
for tragedy in later times, but no one (d those later plays can be 
definitely traced to the Pkoemssae. The legend was too wcB 
kn own to permit such an attribution. Much the s a me thiag 
may be said of the use (rf the story by workers in the minor arts. 
At the same time the influence of Euripides in general upon the 
tragic writers and upon the arts of a later period was so great 
that it would not be safe to deny that it was felt in this familiar 
story also. 

XVII 

The Rhesus 

Among the plays which have come down to modern times in 
the manuscripts of Euripides is the Rhesus. It is an unusual 
play in several respects and for that reason its genuineness was 
doubted even in antiquity.’ There is no question that Euripi¬ 
des wrote a tragedy by that name, but it has been argued that 
it was a different play. The problem of its authenticity is the 
most importent one connected with the Rhesus, but before dis¬ 
cussing it, it is well to give a summary of the plot which is based 
upon an incident in the Tenth Book of the Iliod. 

The scene is laid in the Trojan camp in the plain before the 
walls of Troy. In the foreground is the tent of Hector, and oUict 
tents are to be seen stretching away to some distance. It is 

night and in the tenth year of the war. 

The play as we now have it opens in the midst of the action. 
The Trojan guards, who form the chorus, come to the tent of 
Hector and wake him up with the news that there is a great com¬ 
motion and the light of torches in the Greek camp. Hector con¬ 
jectures that the Greeks have decided to abandon the siege w 
Troy and to sail away home secretly. He is eager to arow hia 
army and attack them. Aeneas, however, urges that they re- 

. See Hypothesis, rrfr. r4 Itm,. .Mr 

imyiypitmi, «. r. X. 
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main quiet until spies can visit the Greek camp and find out the 
true state of affairs. A volunteer is called for and Dolon offers 
to go on condition that if successful he shall receive as a reward 
the horses of Achilles. This is agreed to and Dolon retires to dis¬ 
guise himself, for he plans to go to the Greek camp in the 
semblance of a wolf. He promises to bring back the head of 
Odysseus or Diomed as proof that he has performed his mission. 

After a song by the chorus, in which they speculate about 
Dolon and hope for his success, a shepherd enters with the news 
that the king of Thrace, Rhesus, has arrived with a large body 
of followers to help the Trojans. Hector is not particularly 
pleased at this. In fact he is rather indignant that Rhesus 
should have come at all when the war is apparently almost over 
and the Trojans are on the point of winning a final victory. 
When, therefore, Rhesus enters. Hector takes him to task for 
his slowness. Rhesus defends himself on the ground that the 
Scythians had attacked his country and that he had been 
obliged to conquer them before he could leave for Troy. He 
boasts that he will be victorious over the Greeks even if he has 
come late, and reminds Hector that the Trojans have already 
fought for ten years without success. Furthermore he offers to 
join Hector in an invasion of Greece after the Greeks have been 
driven away, but Hector assures him that he will be content to 
have Troy safe again. Rhesus continues to boast of what he is 
going to do, but Hector at length gives him the pass-word and 
guides him to the place where he is to spend the night. 

The guards, who are, perhaps, to be thought of as grouped 
around their camp-fire while one of their number acts as sentinel, 
now talk among themselves. The night is well advanced and 
they feel that the Lycians, who are to relieve them, should be 
called. They wonder what has been the fate of Dolon. Inci¬ 
dentally the poet lets us hear something of the voices of the 
^'^ffht, for they mention the song of a nightingale over by the 
Simois, and up on the mountain the notes of a shepherd’s pipe. 
At length the leader gives the order to go and call the Lycians. 
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They start to do so and when they are at a distance Odysseus 
and Diomed enter stealthily at the other side of the stage. 
Dolon, whom they had caught and slain, had told them where 
they would find the tent of Hector, but he is not there. They 
decide that there is nothing for them to do but return to the 
ships when Athena appears and encourages them. She tells 
them of the arrival of Rhesus, and that if he lives until the next 
day neither Achilles nor anybody else will be able to prevent 
him from taking the Greek camp. She urges them to kill him 
and drive off his splendid horses. This they decide to do. Paris 
enters alone and they wish to waylay him, but Athena tells 


them that it is not his fate to fall by their hands. He had learned 
that there were spies in the camp and had come to warn Hector. 
Athena pretends to be Aphrodite. She teUs him of the arrival 
of Rhesus, quiets his fears and sends him off reassured. She 
sees the guards approaching and warns Odysseus and Diomed, 
but there is no time for escape. The guards discover them and 
come rushing forward to slay them. Odysseus, however, gives 
the password and they are saved. As the guards rontinue 
their frantic search for the spies Diomed and Odysseus slip away. 

The charioteer of Rhesus now hastens in with the dreadful 
news that his master has been murdered. The man is so com¬ 
pletely overcome by grief that he is scarcely able to control 
himself sufficiently to deliver his message. Hector blames the 
guards for not having kept a better watch. He understands the 
charioteer’s distracted condition and when the latter blames him 
for plotting the death of Rhesus in order to get possession of his 
horses he does not take offense. He quietly gives orders that 
man, who is wounded, shaU be cared for, and arranges for the 

burial of the dead. ,. , i i j- tKe 

The Muse, mother of Rhesus, now appears on high holding the 

body of her murdered son in her arms. She bewails s ea 
and blames Athena for it. Hector promises him a splendi 
burial, but she tells him that she will beg Persephoue for th 
body; that it will be concealed in a cave where Rhesus will 


receive divine honors. 
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Day is just breaking and Hector gives orders to advance for 
another assault upon the Greek fleet. The guards utter a 
prayer for victory and depart. 

The Rhesus is not a strong play as one can readily see from 
this sketch of it, but it is by no means bad, and it deserves a 
better reputation than it has usually enjoyed. There is con¬ 
siderable action in it and the opening scene is decidedly dramatic. 
It is a short play as it now stands, consisting of only 996 lines, 
but it was originally longer. In ancient times there were two 
iambic prologues to it, both of which have become lost. This 
we learn from the Hypothesis.' One of these must have pre¬ 
ceded the opening scene as we now have it and was probably in 
the characteristic Euripidean manner. The other was evidently 
inferior in character and was believed to have been composed by 
actors. The eleven lines of it quoted in the Hypothesis confirm 
the judgment of the ancient commentator. The fact that two 
prologues existed side by side is very likely the cause of the loss 
of both. The one composed by actors, evidently at some time 
when there was a revival of the play, must at that time have 
taken the place of the genuine prologue; then at a later time it 
was rejected because of its evident spuriousness. 

The lack of a typical Euripidean prologue may have seemed to 
some critics a sufficient reason for doubting the genuineness of 
the Rhesus; but the chief reason was undoubtedly the language. 
This is not in accord with the diction of the other extant trag¬ 
edies of Euripides. There are, for example, twenty-nine words 
not found elsewhere in Greek literature, and others not found 
elsewhere in Euripides.* This question of vocabulary, of 

> wfioKoyoi St SiTTol youv Suaiapxoi ifTtSflt rijr MBtair toO 

ypo^i Kara, * 

vZv ftPtrtXijvov ^77os 7 6 t 4 >fni\arot 

wi T. €. h hioi^ ^ Twp dFTi7po0a)p €T€p6i wp6\oyot, wtt6% wSiw tal oif 

r^Tcop Evpirii^ ical raxa ap ripcs twp vToupcrwp a^r^.lxet Si 

yvro>r Then follow eleven iambic trimeter lines. 

»See Rolfe in //arv. Stmi. CLiss. Phil. IV, 1893, p. 73, quoting Hermann, 
Hagcnbach, and others. 
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which the early critics made so much, is really not so important 
as they thought.^ The peculiarities might be explained as due 
partly to the subject, partly to the fact that the author seems 
to a certain extent to have been under the influence of Aeschylus 
when he composed the play. The statement in the Hypothesis 
that it had characteristics of Sophocles cannot be substantiated. 
On that point modem critics are agreed. There is nothing 
Sophoclean about the Rhesus. 

The real test of the genuineness of the play is not to be found 
in anything so superficial as differences in vocabulary. One 
must look deeper and examine the underlying feeling and 


thought, and this he will find to be wholly Euripidean. Ex¬ 
amine, for example, the soliloquy of Hector (lines 52-75); the 
argument of Aeneas (Unes 105-130); the dialogue between 
Hector and Dolon (lines 154-194); the dochmiac passage (195- 
200); the speech of the messenger (284-316) ; the ode which 
follows (342-387) in which the chorus tell of the birth of Rhesus 
and his coming to Troy, their wonder whether the city wiU 
recover its former prosperity, and the prediction of the death of 
Achilles; the wonder as to who the spy is (697 ff.); the narrative 
of the charioteer (756 ff.). AU these are distinctly Euripidean, 
as are the “double entendre” in line 666 f. and the use of the 
deus ex mackina when the Muse appears on high holding the 
body of her son. An imitator might, if he wished, imitate the 
linguistic peculiarities of his model (a thing which he has not 
done), but he would almost certainly have failed to reproduce 
the characteristics of Euripides as they appear m these pa^ges. 

A further argument in support of the genuineness of the 
is to be found in the apparent imitation of Unes 674^85 by 
Aristophanes in the Acharnians, lines 280 ff. H we codd be 
certain that this was a real imitation, and that the resemblances 
in the two passages are not due merely to a comadence, the 


iSm Ey«rt Rhtsus im LichU dcs Eurip. Sprachgebraitckes-Jonet 
Ikcna. XVII. 1913, pp. 34S-380; and Richards, Class. Quart. X, 1916, pp. 
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question of the authenticity of the play would be settled once 
and for all.* 

For these reasons, then, I think that we must regard the 
Rhesus as a genuine work of Euripides. Its linguistic pecul¬ 
iarities can be explained if we imagine that it was an early play, 
written when the poet was more or less under the influence of 
his famous predecessor, Aeschylus. There is, in fact, a tradition 
going back at least to the second century b.c. that the Rhesus 
was an early play. Such was the belief of the grammarian Crates 
of Mallus, head of the great library at Pergamus, who wrote a 
learned commentary on Euripides.* This tradition I believe 
to be correct. 

Perhaps it should be stated here that in modem times the 
Rhesus was generally rejected by the early editors and critics, 
though none of them offered a satisfactory explanation as to 
how a work by an unknown dramatist became incorporated in 
an edition of the plays of Euripides; while today the general 
tendency is to accept it.* One recent writer* tries to com¬ 
bine both ideas by granting that the play is genuine, but arguing 
that it underwent a complete reworking. 

If, then, the Rhesus is the work of Euripides can we find a 
probable date for it? Walter Leaf,® acting upon the suggestion 
of earlier writers, has argued that it was a “pi^e d’occasion” 
written for the founding of Amphipolis in Thrace, either in 437 
B.c. or a little earlier. This may be correct. At present, 
however, anything like certainty is impossible, and the date 
must be regarded as merely a subject for conjecture. 


^ For a fuller discussion see Bates, Transactions of Atner, Pkilol. Assoc, 
1916,pp.5ff. 

* See Schol. to Rhesus 528, Kp&n^s hyvociu r6p EOptwlMiP vtpl rd 
fierkupa Otuplap 5(d t 6 t4op In etrai 5rc t 6 p *Fiiaop Ulhoffu. 

’ Bates, ibid, 

* H. Steiger, Euripides, seine Dichtung und seine Persbnlichkeit, p. 94. 

Hel. Stud, 1915, pp. 1-11. In Class, Quart, XX, 1926, pp. 8 ff. W 
Ridgeway argues that it was composed in Macedonia with the Bacchae and th< 
Archelaus toward the end of the poet’s life. 
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One very unusual feature of the Rhesus which caUs for a few 
words of comment is that the action of the whole play is supposed 
to take place at night. It has been pointed out that Euripides 
is above all a practical dramatist and one wonders what means 
he took to ^ve the impression of darkness. An ancient Greek 
theatre open to the sky and the bright sun-light could not be 
artificially darkened like a modem theatre. Perhaps the use of 
lanterns by guards and others on the stage may have been 
regarded as sufiScient to produce the illusion in the minds of the 
spectators. In no other extant Greek drama does the action 
take place wholly at night; and here again we may have an 
example of Euripides’ love of novelty. Plays, however, often 
began very early in the morning, as, for example, the Ion. 

Another thing which should be remembered about the Rhesus 
is that it is based upon the Iliad, and tragedies with plots drawn 
from that source are rare. So far as known no other play of 
Euripides is derived from it; and but one tragedy of Sophocles,^ 
and four of Aeschylus* can be traced back to it. 

The characters of the Rhesus call for little comment. There 
is no outstanding tragic personage. Hector is the chief character 
and he is on the stage most of the time, but there is nothing 
especiaUy noteworthy about him. He is the commander of the 

Trojan army and that is all. At the same time he is represented 

in keeping with his character in the Iliad. 

More interesting as a dramatic personality than the Hector 
is the charioteer of Rhesus. His grief for his master is real, 
and his accusation of Hector is what one might expect from so 
devoted a servant. His account of the tragedy compares 
favorably with the speeches of the messengers in the other 

plays of Euripides. ^ , 

Rhesus is on the sUge but a short time, and, m 
hut fifty-nine fines m the whole play, but his tragic death is the 


‘ The Phrygians. 

> TTie Ransoming oj Hector, the Europe or 


the Carious, the Myrmdons, wd 


the Nereids. 
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most important incident in it and the poet rightly chose his name 
for his title. 

Dolon, with his foolish disguise, is tragic in his very folly; 
but Aeneas and Paris, Odysseus and Diomed, and Athena are 
in no way especially noteworthy. The Muse, whom the 
scholiast would identify as Clio or Euterpe,* excites our sym¬ 
pathy by her grief as she makes her spectacular entrance high 
in air in true Euripidean manner, but neither does she call for 
extended comment. 

The part of the chorus is somewhat different. It is full of 
action and contributes much to the liveliness of certain scenes, 
notably that in which Odysseus and Diomed are discovered. 
It must have been largely responsible for whatever success the 
play had on the ancient stage. 

The scenes just mentioned should not be passed over without 
a few words about the stage action. When Odysseus and 
Diomed enter the chorus, that is the guards, intent on sum¬ 
moning the Lycians, have nearly reached the other end of the 
stage, and so do not see them. They are not, however, all in 
a body, but several are trailing along behind as a sort of rear 
guard. These are the men who discover the two Achaeans, 
and, running back, capture and question them. After they 
have let them go they rejoin their comrades who have turned 
back, and at line 692 the chorus are all together again. It is not 
necessary to ima^ne a supplementary chorus here. 

It has sometimes been supposed that four speaking actors 
were needed for this scene, but such is not the case. It can 
readily be shown that not more than three were required.* 
In this respect, therefore, the Rhesus conforms to the established 
convention of the Attic stage. 


' Schol. on line 393. 

* See Bates, ibid. p. 10. 
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Adrastus is not permitted to go with him, but is told to remain at 
Eleusis and await the outcome. Some time is now supposed to 
elapse and the chorus is busy discussing the situation when a 
messenger comes from Thebes with the news that Theseus and 
his army have been completely victorious. Theseus soon 
arrives bringing with him the dead bodies and preparations are 
made for burning them. Six are to be placed on a single pyre, 
but that of Capaneus who was struck by lightning is to be 
burned and buried apart. Evadne, the wife of Capaneus, 
enters and bewails his death. She climbs an overhanging rock 
and, in spite of all her father Iphis can do to prevent her, casts 
herself from it upon the burning pyre of her husband.* The 
sons of the dead heroes now enter with the bones of their fathers, 
but before they are permitted to leave for Argos Athena appears 
and tells Theseus to exact an oath from Adrastus that Argos 
will always be friendly to Athens. The chorus call upon 
Adrastus to take the oath and thus the play ends. 

The Suppliants is an episodic play with a rather slender plot 
and there are passages in it which seem irrelevant to the reader. 
Such is the discussion between Theseus and the herald of the 
relative merits of democracy and monarchy (409 ff.); but, per¬ 
haps, such a scene may be justified in a patriotic play written to 
extol Athens. The whole object of the Suppliants is clearly to 
show that Athens is the guardian of law both human and divine, 
that she follows a policy of generously aiding the weak against 
the strong rather than one of political expediency. The justifica¬ 
tion of the Athenian form of government is, therefore, natural 
and would certainly please the audience. If, then, this scene 
seems inartistic and superfluous from a dramatic standpoint, it 
may be defended on the ground of its popular appeal. Perhaps 
the short passage in defense of the great middle class among the 
citizens (238 ff.) is to be explained in the same way. 

But there are fine passages in the play, too, and scenes which 

* It is, perhaps, such scenes that Aristotle has in mind when he speaks of 
of fr Biitarot, Poetics, p. 1452b, 12. 
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make a lasting impression. Particularly plearing is the scene 
between Theseus and his mother (286 ff.) in which he shows his 
affection for her, and she with delicacy and hesitation at length 
urges him to adopt a policy which she knows he regards as of 
doubtful expediency and yet she feels is right. Again, the lyric 
passage (42 ff.) in which the chorus address Aethra, an aged 
woman like themselves, is worthy of praise. The messenger’s 
speech (650 ff.) gives a vivid account of the battle. A scene of 
a different kind is that in which Evadne, partially deranged 
from grief, climbs the high rock and casts herself upon her 
husband’s blazing funeral pyre (990 ff.). This is no doubt 
theatrical, but it is vivid and must have made a strong im¬ 
pression upon the, spectator as it does upon the reader today. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the pyre was behind the scenes 
and not visible to the audience. There is one passage in which 
Euripides appears to be criticizing Aeschylus (846 ff.), though 
this has been denied. It is where a brief account of the Seven 
Heroes is given; but Theseus adds that he will not ask who the 
antagonist of each one was, or how he was wounded. Aeschylus 
in the Seven against Thebes (362 ff.) gives over three hundred 
lines to an account of the heroes and their opponents. 

The Suppliants was so clearly written for patriotic pulses 
that it might be supposed that the plot originated with Euripides, 
but that appears not to have been the case. According to 
Plutard {Theseus, XXIX) the Eleusinians of Aeschylus dealt 


with the same subject. 

It is worthy of note that the action of the play covers con¬ 
siderable time. Thus Theseus goes from Eleusis to Athens, 
coUects Us army, marches to Thebes, fighte a battle and returns 
to Eleusis. Then the bodies of the dead heroes are burned Md 
the bones cottected for transportation to Argos before the play 
comes to an end. There is no effort on the part of the poet to 


restrict the action to a limited time. 

The date of the Suppliants is not known, but it wk wnttffl 

when Soarta and Argos were not on friendly terms (line 
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and when the poet wished to impress Argos with the fact that 
Athens was her traditional friend and that Argos should show 
her gratitude for ancient favors. It would seem to have been 
written not long before the Athenian alliance with Argos in 
420. Christ thought he saw repeated allusions in the play to 
the refusal of the Thebans to permit the burial of the Athenian 
dead after the battle of Delium in 424 (Th. IV, 97), but there 
is no way of proving that he is right. 

We must, then, regard the Suppliants as one of the less 
important plays of Euripides, but one in which the plot was 
justified by the times in which it was composed. We must 
think of it as written for Athens on some special occasion in her 
history. It would act well, and was no doubt well received by 
the Athenian audience who first heard it. 


XIX 


The Troades 

The Troades of Euripides is a very unusual play. It has to do 
with the misfortunes of the women of Troy just after the sack of 
the dty, and was the third play of the trilogy. Aelian^ has 
preserved the greater part of the didascaliae which states that in 
the ninety-first Olympiad, or, more exactly, in the year 415 
B.c. a certain Xenocrates, otherwise unknown, won the tragic 
prize and Euripides came second with the Alexander, the 
Pakmedes, the Troades and the satyr drama Sisypkus. These 
titles prove that all three tragedies had to do with the story of 
Troy, but they were evidently not connected parts of one great 
whole, like the Oreska of Aeschylus. The plot, so far as it can 
be called a plot, is this. 

The scene b laid in the plain immedbtely in front of Troy after 
its capture. In the background are the broken waUs of the city 
and a gate. Dead bodies lie about. At one side are some 
wooden huts in which the captive Trojan women are lodged. 

^Var,Hia.U.6. 
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An aged woinan, whom we discover to be Hecuba, tbe former 
queen of Troy, lies asleep on the ground near the gate. It is 
very early in the morning. The god Poseidon appears and tells 
of the disaster to the city which he had tried to protect. Athena 
enters. She is angry at the outrage on Cassandra and deter¬ 
mines to join Poseidon in bringing disaster to the Greek fleet on 
its homeward voyage. Day dawns and Hecuba awakes and 
sings a long lament in which she is joined by a group of captive 
Trojan women, who form the chorus and give the play its name. 
The herald Talthybius enters for the purpose of conducting 
Cassandra to her master Agamemnon. He tells of the disposi¬ 
tion to be made of the other Trojan women. Cassandra comes 
from the huts crowned with flowers and holding a lighted torch 
like a bride. She sings a marriage song. This is one of the 
most tragic and at the same time most dr^atic scenes in Eunp- 
ides With her distraught mind she thinks of nothing wrong, 
but is joyous in the thought that she is to be wedded to a great 
king Hecuba is greatly distressed. Cassandra stops her song, 
but still possessed by the spirit of the god she predicts her own 
death and that of Agamemnon. Talthybius does not t^e her 
words seriously, but attributes them to her disordered brain 
and leads her away. Hecuba is overcome by gnef and falls to 
the ground, and, when the other women hasten to her aid, 
laments her misfortunes and those of her f^y. wagra 
loaded with spoil is driven in and on it to her great distress 
Hecuba sees Andromache seated holding her httle son Myan^ 
Andromache teUs her of the sacrifice of her daughter Polpena 
the tomb of Achilles, but declares that her own 
Hecuba even in the midst of 

mache to honor her new master that she may brmg up success 
S littie boy, the one hope of Troy. At ^ 
Talthybius returns bringing tbe dreadfiri ““^ 
leaded have decided that Astyanax is to be buried 

“ vtohisdeath. 'n.eboyistakenfromh.sagonuedn.othe. 
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and grandmother and led away to his death/ while the wagon 
with Andromache drives on. 

After a song of great beauty by the chorus which serves to 
relieve the tension of the spectators Menelaus comes after his 
wife Helen, The Greeks have given her to him to kill if he 
thinks fit. Helen comes from the huts. She is not greatly 
alarmed and is looking her best. She defends her conduct wth 
specious arguments which are assailed by Hecuba. Menelaus 
is sullen, but he wavers and determines to send her home to 
Greece for p unishm ent, though not in his own ship. The chorus 
bewail their fate and pray that lightning may strike the ship of 
Menelaus. The dead body of Astyanax is brought in and given 
to Hecuba to lay out for burial on Hector’s shield. The unhappy 
queen and her women perform this last service and bewail the 
boy. Troy is now seen to be burning. Talthybius and his 
men enter and drag off the Trojan women to the ships. Hecuba 
would throw herself into the flames but is prevented. Lament¬ 
ing their unhappy fate and that of their country the Trojan 
women pass from the stage. 

The Troades is a most unpleasant play to read. There is 
sorrow after sorrow without a ray of hope for the Trojan women, 
unless it be the hint in the prologue that the Greeks are going to 
have trouble on their voyage home. This helpless suffering 
palls upon the reader and makes him feel that it is impossible to 
go on. Gilbert Munay has attempted a defense of the play.* 
He regards the whole drama as “a study in sorrow, a study too 
intense to admit of plot interest.” “All through the play,” he 
says, “when the misery appears to be unredeemed, when of the 
faint lights in the sky ray after ray goes out and the darkness is 
absolute—then, in some mysterious way, the darkness itself, 

^ The death of Astyanax was part of the old epic tradition, as told for example 
by Lesches in the Iliupersisy but there was a difference of opinion as to whether 
he died by the decision of the Greeks or was killed by Xeoptolemus. Cp. Pausanias, 
X, 25, 9 aro rcXf rvpyov \kyu reXcirr^r, ot 

VTo 6o7/xar6s yt 'EXX^Ki^r, dXXa NeorrdXt^ioy orroxtcpa jtPtffBoi, 

^Independent Review^ reprinted in Living Age^ VoL 245 (1905), pp. 37 ff. 
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sorrows which would cause the insanity or death of any ordinary 
mortal, but during the action of the play she bears up against 
one harrowing misfortune after another. The dramatist sets 
forth the triumph of a noble character over mental anguish 
almost too great to bear. Hecuba is a queen, even if the for¬ 
tunes of war have reduced her to the position of a wretched 
slave, and she commands our admiration and sympathy in her 
distress. 

Next to Hecuba Cassandra is, perhaps, the most striking 
character in the play. Her insanity, her partial comprehension 
of the situation m which she stands, and her dreadful prophesies 
which nobody believes make her a most tragic figure; and yet 
Euripides does not portray her with that terrifying madness 
which she has in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Andromache is the Andromache of Homer, noble in every way, 
and, as would be expected, patient in her suffering. She is 
before the spectators but a short time (lines 577-798), but she 
makes a lasting impression upon them. 

Talthybius is the rather dull soldier who knows nothing except 
to carry out to the letter the orders of his superior officers. He 
is not without feeling, for he is touched by the suffering which he 
sees about him, but with him his orders are more important than 
anything else. 

The l)rrics of the Troades have long been famous, particularly 
the ode which follows the seizure of the boy Astyanax. 

It has been suggested that the very severe treatment accorded 
the people of Melos by the Athenians when they captured that 
island in 416, the year before the play was brought out, had a 
great influence upon the poet, and that it is largely responsible 
for the subject. There may be something in this theory, but it 
must not be carried too far. We must not, for example, think 
that when the poet is speaking of Troy he really means Melos. 
That would give an altogether wrong impression. It is quite 
possible that the subject was suggested to Euripides not by 
Melos, but by the famous painting by Polygnotus in the Stoa 
Poikile at Athens representing Troy after its fall. 
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repertoire which are not represented in his exUnt dramas. 
Thus, from the plays which have come down to us, we should 
not have imagined Euripides writing a tragedy with such a plot 
as that of the Pdyidus, or the Cretans. A careful study, then, 
of the fragments of the lost plays and all that can be learned 
about them is essential to our purpose. 

In late Greek times there were probably extant under the name 
of Euripides seventy-eight plays, as was shown long ago by 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf.' Of these one tetralogy, the Tennes, 
the Rhadamantkys, the Pirithm and the Sisyphus, although parts 
of all of them are quoted under the name of Euripides, was 
probably the work of Critias.* These plays must, therefore, be 
thrown out. That leaves fifty-five plays which have since 
become lost. In the pages which follow each of these is discussed 
and what is known about it set forth.* In the case of some we 
have much information; in the case of others little or none. B ut 
it is almost always possible to recover the general outlines of the 
story even when we cannot find out just how Euripides treated it. 
Nothing is known of the plays lost in early times. 

It was seen that in the extant tragedies the type of play was 
no sure indication of date. So, too, with the lost tragedies the 
case is the same. Plays with similar plots might be early or late. 
Furthermore the dates are usually uncertain. For this reason 
the discussions which follow are arranged in alphabetical order, 
except that where we find two plays dealing with different parts 
of one story, as the two Akmaeons and the two Melanippes, the 
play concerned with the earlier part is put first. 

‘ Anakda Euripidea, p. 145; also above, pp. IS f. 

*/W</. pp. 161 ff. 

’ In place of the lost satyr drama of which the first letter of the title (/*....) alone 
is known, I have included the very little information which we have about the 
Tkeristoe. 
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The Aegeus 


Little direct information has come down to modem times 
about the Aeieus of Euripides' and very little of Ae play is 
preserved. There are in all thirteen fragments having a total 
of less than twenty lines and no one of them is espedally sig¬ 
nificant, and yet, with the help of Plutarch, ApoUodorus and a 
few references in other authors* the general outlines of the plot 
may be recovered. It is this: 

Medea, who had fled from Corinth after the murder of her 
children, is apparently supposed to be living at Athens with the 
aged Aegeus when the play begins. She has borne him a son, 
Medus. This was probably set forth in the prologue which 
Medea seems to have spoken. The youthful Theseus now enters 
seeking his father, Aegeus. He has grown to manhood and 
found his father’s sword and boots beneath the great rock at 
Troezen where they had been placed years before. Medea 
meets him and learns his story. In fact, the first scene after the 

prologue may well have been a dialogue between the two. She 

plans his death and easUy persuades the aged Aegeus to poison 

him as an enemy plotting against his throne. A great banquet is 

prepared at which Theseus, wishing to give his father an op^r- 
tunity to recognize him, draws his ivory-hilted sword as if to 
cut the meat. Aegeus recognizes the sword, knows that Ae 
bearer must be his son, and dashes the cup of poi^n on the 
ground. Medea, as a punishment for her attempted crime, is 
Lven from Athens. Such must have been the general char¬ 
acter of the plot. The date of the play is not known. 


1 Set Wdcker, Die Griechiscken TngdOen, pp. 729 fi.; aod Hartung, BmpUti 

^li<l4l«,I,pp.297ff. D U I 0 Mandfiftfl I. sff.; 

t Plutarch, Theseus, XII. 4^7; ^'40^24: 

DiodonB Siculus. IV, 5S, 4 S.; I, 3. M)^“ ' 

Schol to Iliad, XI, 741; EusUthius, Comment, on Dm Peneg. W . 
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The Aeolus 

The Aeolus was a well-known tragedy much discussed in 
antiquity because of the peculiar nature of its plot/ which was 
roundly condemned by Aristophanes.* Forty-two fragments of 
it, none of them long, are preserved having a total of about 
sixty-eight lines; but they give little satisfactory information as 
to the way in which the poet treated his theme. In its general 
aspects the story is known from several sources* all of which 
may have been derived from the play, directly or indirectly. 
So much seems to be established: 

Macareus, one of the sons of Aeolus, has fallen in love with one 
of his sisters, Canace by name, and when Aeolus suggests, as 
he seems to have done early in the play, that it is time for his 
twelve children to marry, proposes that the sons marry the 
daughters. This suggestion is indignantly rejected by Aeolus. 
Canace, however, gives birth to a child and her intrigue with her 
brother is thus discovered. Aeolus then sends her a sword with 
which she kills herself. Macareus, too, slays himself upon 
learning of the death of Canace. Ovid* mentions an old nurse 
who was in the secret, and it may well be that she had an impor¬ 
tant part in the play. She may have been in the confidence of 
the lovers from the beginning and, perhaps, spoke the pro¬ 
logue, as suggested by Hartung;* and it is possible that through 
her Aeolus eventually learned the truth. 

The story is distinctly tragic, but although Euripides un¬ 
doubtedly mtroduced new elements into it he did not invent it. 
He may have got his suggestion for it from a passage in the 

> See Weicker, op. cit. pp. 860 ff.; Hartung, op. cil. I, pp. 254 ff.; L. S6chan, 
Efuda sur la Iragedie pecqtie dans ses rapports avec la ceramique, pp. 233 ff. 

* Cp. Clouds, 1371 f. and scholium. It was parodied by Aristophanes in his 
Audosicon of which a few fragments are extant. 

*Ovid, Heroides, XI; Stobaeus, Flor. 64, 35; Plutarch, Parol. XXVTII, p. 
312 C; Dion. Art. Riel. IX, 11. 

*Heroides,XL,3i6. 

*Op. cU. I, p. 255. 


Figure 4.—The Death of Canace. From a Hydria at Bari 
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Tenth Book of the Odyssey,^ where Homer tells of the six sons 
and six daughters of Aeolus and that the daughters were married 
to the sons. 

S^chan* calls attention to an Attic hydria in the museum at 
Bari upon which is depicted a scene which may represent 
Macareus and Aeolus discovering the dead body of Canace 
(Fig. 4). This may have been inspired by the A eolus of Euripides. 

Wilamonitz-MoellendorP dates the play before 421 b.c. 


ra 

The Alcuaeon at Psopms 

Euripides wrote two tragedies entitled Alcmaeon,* one when 
he was m his prime and the other towards the end of his life. 
The first of these, later known as the Alcmaem at Psopkis* 
was brought out as the second play in the same tetralogy with 
the Akestis in the year 438 b.c. This group won second place.* 
The later play was the Alcmaeon at Corinth, and was produced 
along with the Iphigenia at Aults and the Bacchae after the 
poet’s death. These plays were awarded the first prize.’ The 
ancient authors who, for one reason or another, have handed 
doTO a few lines of the two tragedies usually do not state from 
which Alcmaeon they are quoting, so that of the twenty-two 
fragments, amounting to about forty-four lines which are still 
preserved, few are of help m reconstructing either drama. The 

plots may, however, be recovered in their general outlines from 
other sources. 


'm * reproduction of the scene see Arck. Zeit, XU, 1883. 


* Anateda Euripidea, p. 148. 

Vol ****t!?i!I?* gnmmarian (Anttd, Own. 

fte ^ Bmpidts, Vo!, ni, p. 14, Euripides spelled 

It has. however, seemed better to 
for the sake of consistency, even though the statement is comet. 

’Seep. 17. 
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The story of Alcmaeon was famous in Greek mythology and 
frequently served as a subject for tragedy. Besides the two 
plays of Euripides, Sophodes wrote an Alcmaeon as did several 
less known tragic poets, and there were plays with other titles 
dealing with different parts of the myth.^ In its most im¬ 
portant features it is not unlike the story of Orestes. Each of the 
two kills his mother to avenge his father, and each becomes mad 
as a result, but their subsequent adventures are very different. 
The story of Alcmaeon is this: 

Amphiaraus, the one righteous man among the seven heroes 
in the expedition against Thebes organized by Polynices, tried 
to avoid going, for he could foresee his own death and that of 
his companions. He had, however, made a promise when he 
married Eriphyle that he would follow her dedsion in any matter 
in which he should differ in opinion from her brother Adrastus. 
Polynices, son of Oedipus and friend of Adrastus, knowing this 
bribed Eriphyle by means of the necklace of Harmonia to dedde 
against her husband though she knew that in doing so she would 
cause him to lose his life. Amphiaraus, therefore, took part in 
the expedition and, after the defeat and death of his companions, 
he was swallowed up by the earth together with his chariot. 
His elder son Alcmaeon was directed either by his father or by 
Apollo to punish his mother Eriphyle, and he slew her.* In 
consequence he was attacked by the Furies and aflBicted with 
madness. In thb condition he fled to Psophis in Arcadia where 
Phegeus was king. All this is supposed to have happened 
before the action of the Alcmaeon at Psopkis begins and it may 

• Sophocles, Agathon, Nicomachus, Astydamas, Euaretus and Theod^es all 
wrote tragedies entitled Alcmaeon; and Achaeus wrote a satyr drama with that 
title. Other plays connected with the story are an Epigoni by Aeschylu^ an 
Epigoni or Enphylt Amphiaraus by Sophocles; an Alphesibm 

by Achaeus; an EriphyU by Nicomachus; an Amphiaraus by Cardnus, and another 
by Clecrohon; and an Amphilochus by Callistratus. 

‘ According to one version of the story he was assisted by his brother A^hih). 
chus, but this seems not to have been followed by Euripides. See Apollodorus, 
loc. cU. 
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well have been set forth in the prologue. The rest of the story 
is related by Apollodorus and Pausanias.* 

Phegeus has welcomed Alcmaeon and given him his daughter 
Alphesiboea* in marriage, and Alcmaeon has presented his 
bride with the famous necklace and robe of Harmonia. Here, 
probably, the action of the play starts. The land is now 
afflicted with barrenness and the oracle at Delphi has directed 
Alcmaeon, who is the cause of the affliction, to go to the “newest” 
land which the sea has uncovered since he slew his mother. In 
that way alone can he escape from the avenging fury of Eriphyle. 
He, therefore, goes to the alluvial land formed by the river 
Achelous where he settles down, is purified by Achelous, and 
marries his daughter Callirrhoe. The latter, however, hears of 
the famous necklace and robe and insists upon having them, and 
Alcmaeon returns to Psophis to recover them from his former 
wife. According to Apollodorus he tells the king that it has 
been foretold that when he has conveyed the robe and the neck¬ 
lace to Delphi he will be freed from his madness. Phegeus 
believes him and gives them to him; but one of Alcmaeon’s 
servants lets out the secret, that he is taking them to Callirrhoe. 
Phegeus informs his sons who waylay and kill Alcmaeon, and, 
according to Pausanias, dedicate the necklace to Apollo at Delphi. 

Whether the play ended with the death of Alcmaeon, as would 
seem logical and as seems to be implied by Pausanias, we cannot 
be sure. Apollodorus continues with the story thus: Callirrhoe 
learning of the death of Alcmaeon and being wooed by Zeus 
begs him that her sons may be full grown in order that they may 
avenge their father’s murder. Her wish is granted* and 
Amphoterus and Acaman set out and come upon the two sons 
of Phegeus who are on their way to Delphi and slay them. They 
then go to Psophis and kill Phegeus and his wife, and afterwards 

' ApoUc^orus, Bibl III, 7, 5 ff.; Pausanias, VIII, 24, 7 S. The stories differ 
slightly m the two authors. 

»In some versions she is caUed Arsinoe. See Apollodorus, loc. cU 
‘Cp. Ovid, Af«<a. IX. 414 ff. 
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dedicate the robe and necklace at Delphi. Whether or not this 
part of the story was included in the Alctnaeon at PsopMs it is 
impossible to say. Where so many plays were written on the 
same subject it is possible that Apollodorus may have used 
more than one in compiling his account. It is also possible that 
at the end of the play a divinity may have been introduced to 
tell how the death of Alcmaeon would be avenged. 

The Roman poet Attius wrote an Alcitneo and an Alphesihoea, 
from both of which a few fragments are preserved.* Both 
Sophocles and Euripides have been claimed as the source from 
which he drew, but the evidence is not sufScient to settle the 
question beyond dispute, and the fragments themselves are of 
little help in interpreting the Alcmaeon at PsopMs. Much the 
same may be said of the few fragments of the Alcumeo of En¬ 
nius^ which still exist. 


IV 

The Alcmaeon at Corinth 

The story of Alcmaeon at Corinth* seems to have been original 
with Euripides if we may judge from a passage in Apollodorus.* 
He says that according to Euripides Alcmaeon during the period 
of his madness had two children by Manto, daughter of Tireaas. 
They were a son Amphilochus and a daughter, Tisiphone. He 
conveyed them when they were still babies to Creon, king of 
Corinth, to whom he intrusted them to bring up. 'Kaphone 
eventually grew up to be a very beautiful young woman, and 
Creon’s wife fearing that he might many her sold her as a slave. 
Alcmaeon bought her and kept her in his house as a handmaid, 
not knowing that she was his own daughter. This, may wdl 
have been the situation at the beginning of the play. Un¬ 
fortunately Apollodorus is very brief in the rest of his account. 

> See Ribbeck, op. dt. I, pp. 143 ff. 

> See Ribbeck, op. cit. I, pp. 17 ff. 

»Weicker, op. cit. pp. 579 ff.; Haitung, op. cU. H, pp. 534 ff. 

*Bibl. m. 7, 7. 
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He merely states that Alcmaeon went to Corinth to get back his 
children and recovered his son as well as his daughter. 

The beautiful daughter living unidentified as a servant in her 
father’s household supplies a dramatic situation such as would 
appeal to Euripides, and it is one that he would handle with skill. 
It may be, as Hartung thinks, that she accompanied Alcmaeon 
on his journey to Corinth and that her arrival there caused 
various complications; but this is conjecture. At least it seems 
clear that as contrasted with the Alcmaeon at Psophis, the 
Alcmaeon at Corinth had a happy ending. Hartung* calls atten¬ 
tion to a passage in John Malalas* in which he states that the 
Alcmaeon about whom Euripides wrote was king of Athens for 
two years. Hartung suggests, therefore, that the play may have 
ended with the command of some divinity that Alcmaeon should 
go to Athens and become king there; but Alcmaeon was the nami* 
of the last of the life archons at Athens, and after he had been 
in office two years the archonship became annual. Malalas has 
evidently confused this Alcmaeon with the hero of the play, 
so that his statement can have no value. 


V 


The Alcmena 


The Alcmena is meagerly represented in the extant fragments 
of Euripides. There are, in fact, but seventeen of them with a 
total of twenty-seven lines, no one havmg more than three lines 
or being especiaUy significant. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that there has been considerable difference of opinion as to the 
nature of its plot. Because it is not mentioned in the list of 
plays on the so-called Albani monument in the Louvre* Welcker 
thought that it might have had another title,* and he tried to 


'OAc»r.n,p.s39. 

’P. 72, ed. ITiebuhr. 

* ^p. 16. It can, however, be restored in the list found at Piraeus. 

Op. cU. pp. 690 ff. It should, however be iwted that Welcker believed 

there was a genuine as well as a furious JWodawaiittt,. 


that 
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identify it with the RhadamatUhys, combining what is known of 
the two plays in an effort to recover the plot. Hartung* was 
influenced by Welcker’s argument, but thought it should be 
identified with the Licymnius, largely because a storm seems to 
have had an important part in that play, and Plautus, in a 
passage in the Rudens,^ describmg a frightful gale says ‘Wo» 
ventus fuit, verum Alcumena Euripidi'* implying that a great 
storm was an incident also in the Alctnena of Euripides. R. 
Engelmann* first noticed that there were scenes on two Greek 
vases which furnished a hint as to the story used by the poet 
and by means of them, with some help from Apollodorus* and 
Hyginus,® he was able to determine the general outlines of the 
plot. His conclusions, slightly modified have been generally 
accepted; while those of Welcker and Hartung are now seen to 
have been erroneous. As worked out by Engelmann the plot 
seems to have been something like this: 

Amphitryon upon returning from his expedition against the 
Teleboeans and the Taphians finds his wife Alcmena about to 
give birth to a child. In his anger at her apparent infidelity he 
threatens to have her burnt alive. She takes refuge at an altar, 
but is pursued by her husband who has a p)^e heaped up im¬ 
mediately in front of her. With the help of an attendant he is 
setting this on fire when Zeus, who is responsible for Alcmena’s 
condition, having disguised himself as Amphitryon in order to 
deceive her, answers her appeals for asastance. The Hyades 
quench the flames and the mother of Heracles is saved. 

Of the vases the most interesting is a red-figured bell crater in 
the British Museum (Plate IV) signed by the painter Python.' 


‘0^.c»/.I,pp. 534ff. 


‘1,1,4. 

• Beitrage zu Euripides, pp. 4 ff.; see 


also his Arch. Sludien zu den Trapkem, 


pp. 52 S. 

‘ Bibl. n, 4,6-«. 


‘Shlished m colors by A. S. Murray, Jour. Ed. Stud. XI, 1890, pp. 225 ff.; 
Bee also Robert, Arch. Herm. pp. 276 ff. fig. 212. 



PlATE IV.— AlCMEXA S.AVED BY ZeUS. FrOM A Cr.ATER IN THE 

British Museum 
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It is to be dated, according to Walters,* in the latter half of the 
fourth century B.c. Here we find Alcmena seated on an altar 
in front of which the pyre is being lighted by Amphitryon and 
Antenor. To make their identity certain the artist has added 
their names. Zeus looks down from above on one side and Eos 
on the other, while the Hyades pour water on the flames. In 
the background is a rainbow. A amilar scene is found on the 
second vase, a Campanian amphora, also in the British Museum.* 
Engelmann thinks that the quenching of the fire was actually 
represented on the stage, but that seems improbable. It b 
likely, however, that these vase paintings were inspired more or 
less directly by the Alcmena of Euripides.* 

The date of the play is not known. 

VI 

The Alexander 

No explicit statement has come down from antiquity in regard 
to the plot of the Alexander, but it is generally assumed that its 
outlines are to be found m Hyginus, Pabula 91.* Aelian* 
records the fact that it was the first play of the tetralogy in which 
the extant Troades was the third, and that it was brought out in 
the ninety-first Olympiad when Exaenetus of Acragas won the 
stadium race (415 b.c.). On that occasion a certain Xenocles 
won the tragic prize and Euripides came second. A scholium 
to the Hippolytus (line 58) comments on the secondary chorus 
in that play and compares it with the chorus of shepherds in 
Ae Alexander, thus giving a hint as to the action. If we may 
judge from a passage in Varro,« Ennius followed Euripides in 

* Br. Mus. Cat. Vases, IV, p. 17. 

* Ibid. No. F193. See Robert, Arch. Herm. p. SO, fig. 3S. 

* For a recent discusaon of these vases in relation to the plot see S^chan, op. cU 

>p.242ff. • r 

* Weicker, op. cit. pp. 462 ff.; Hartung, op. cit. 11, pp. 233. 

*Var.HUt.n,i. 

* Deling. Lot. Vn,i2. 
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his Alexander, but less than thirty lines of that play are pre- 
served.* Of the Alexander of Euripides there exist twenty-two 
fragments with a total of about fifty lines, but these are of no 
great help in reconstructing the plot. It may have been some¬ 
thing like this: 

Hecuba, when about to give birth to Paris, dreamed that she 
had borne a fire-brand. This was interpreted to mean that the 
child would bring disaster upon its parents. It was, therefore, 
decided to put it to death, and soon after its birth the infant 
(Alexander) was given to shepherds for that purpose. The child 
was, however, secretly preserved and named Paris by the 
shepherds.* All this may have been set forth in the prologue. 
The infant has now become a youth, but he knows nothing of 
his royal birth. King Priam is, however, about to hold funeral 
games commemorating the baby Alexander long supposed to be 
dead, and slaves from the palace have seized a pet bull belong¬ 
ing to a young shepherd (that is, Paris) to offer it as a prize at the 
games. He determines to enter the lists and does so, defeating 
all comers including his brothers, the sons of the king, and 
recovers his bull. There is great anger at his victory and 
Deiphobus attacks him with a sword. Paris takes refuge at 
the altar of Zeus, whereupon Cassandra makes known his 
identity. If we may judge from Ennius she not only proclaims 
him to be Alexander, the fire-brand, but foretells the disasters 
which are to come from him, including his judging between the 
three goddesses, the coming of the Greek fleet, and the downfall 
of Troy.* But Priam gladly recognizes the son whom he sup¬ 
posed dead and receives him with royal honors. 

Such, then, seem to have been the main features of the plot. 
The Alexander would thus belong to that group of plays with a 
happy ending of which Euripides was so fond. Sophocles is 


• See Ribbeck, op. cU. I, pp. 19 ff. 

«According to Aponodorus, BM. HI, 12, S, the shepherds also gave him the 
oame of Alexander. 

* See Ribbeck. op. cii. I» pp. 21 ff., lines 48-61. 
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kaown to have written a tragedy on the same subject, but only 
three meagre fragments of it are preserved. 


VII 


The Alope 


The Alope'^ is represented today by eight small fragments 
having a total of thirteen lines. Little can be gathered from 
them as to the play, but the story is fortunately preserved by 
Hyginus.* It is this. Unknown to her relatives Alope, daughter 
of Cercyon, king of Eleusis, bore a son to Poseidon. The child 
was at once exposed, but was suckled by a mare which came upon 
it. A shepherd discovered the infant and gave it to another 
shepherd, but kept back the rich clothing in which it was 
wrapped. This brought on a quarrel between the two which 
was eventually referred to the king for a decision.* He recog¬ 
nized the wrappings as part of a garment belonging to his 
daughter. Her old nurse was closely questioned and, thoroughly 
frightened, she revealed to the king that Alope was the mother 
of the child. He ordered the infant to be exposed again and its 
mother to be cast into prison to diej but a second time the baby 
was suckled by the mare. When the shepherds discovered this 
they recognized the divine origin of the infant. They decided 
to bring it up and gave it the name of Hippothoon, because of 
the mare. At a later time when Theseus conquered and slew 
Cercyon, Hippothoon revealed his origin to him, and Theseus, 
who also was a son of Poseidon, readily surrendered Cercyon’s 

kingdom to him. Alope, by will of Poseidon, was transformed 
into a spring. 

This was the story which Euripides chose for his plot. He 
probably followed the outline rather closely, for the narrative of 


eU ® ’ PP- ® 5 S&han, op. 

*Pab. 187. 

XLHI. 1908, pp. 311 ff., argues that thU scene suggested 
Menander the somewhat similar scene in his Epitrepontes. 
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By^us seems to have been doived from the play, but how 
much of it was actually covered by the action is not dear. The 
Alope, then, dealt with an inddent in the mythical history of 
Eleuas, and in that respect it resembled the SuppliatUs. It 
was one of a group of plays written for the glorification of 
Athens, in which the plots were drawn from local Attic legends. 

Part of a red-figured vase preserved at the University of 
Tubingen has upon it a scene from this story.^ At the left a 
young woman is represented holding a torch in either hand and 
looking at an infant which is bring suckled by a mare. The 
right hand ride of the picture is broken away. 

The Alope wms also to have been known as the Cercym. 
The date of its production has not been preserved. 

vm 


The Andromeda 


The Andromeda* one of the best known and most admired 
plays of Euripides, was brought out in 412 b.c. at the same time 
as the Eden. The references to it in ancient authors are 
numerous. A schoUum on line 53 of the Frogs of AristophanK 
calls it one of the most beautiful plays of Euripid^,* and ^ 
seems to have been the general opinion of it in antiquity. 
Sophodes wrote a tragedy with the same title, but it did not 
attain the same distinction and is rarely mentioned in the 
literature. 

The story of Andromeda is familiar from many source 
It is briefly this: Casriepea, wife of Cepheus king of Ethiopia, 
had boasted that she, or her daughter (for there are different 


I See Wataogcr.&ieei. Vasenin ri!6Mi««i,p.S6andpl.XXXIX; also Sfidian, 

^ * W^er, op. at. pp. 644 ff.; Hartung, op. at. U, pp. 344 ft.; S&han, op. at. 
pp. 256 ff. 

t ruo Etpiniku ipoMArw’ArSpofiO^ iiAv764' 

* ApoUodonis, Bibt. H, 4, 3 {.; Hyginus, 

V, 1-235; r Dial. Mar. 14; Lactantius, IV, 19; V, 1; Eratosthenes, 

IS and 17; Schol. to Lyeophron, Alex. 836, etc. 
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versions of the tale) was more beautiful than the Nereids. 
This excited the wrath of Podeidon who sent a flood upon the 
country and a sea-monster to ravage it. The oracle was con¬ 
sulted and replied that relief could be had only by exposing the 
king’s daughter to be devoured by the monster. She was 
accordingly fastened to a rock by the sea-shore to await her end. 
Perseus, who had been on his expedition against the Gorgons, 
arrived at this time and was promised the maiden’s hand if he 
would save the country by slaying the monster. This he did; 
hut the king declined to give him Andromeda, either because 
she had previously been betrothed to her uncle, Phineus or 
Agenor, or for some other reason. But Perseus by showing the 
head of Medusa turned his enemies to stone and departed 
accompanied by Andromeda. 

This is the story upon which Euripides based his plot. The 
play probably began with a prologue in iambic trimeter verse in 
the usual Euripidean manner telling what had transpired up to the 
beginning of the action. Who delivered this prologue is uncer¬ 
tain. It has usually been assumed that it was Echo, because of 
a scholium on a passage in the Thesmophoriazousae^ of Aristo¬ 
phanes; but it is more likely to have been some one from the 
household of the princess, or, perhaps, even Aphrodite. When 
the play opens Andromeda is seen fastened to the rock, evidently 
at one side of the stage. After the prologue there must have 
followed a lyric dialogue of some length between Andromeda 
and her girl friends, the chorus, in which Echo probably had a 
part. This is certainly a reasonable inference from the parody 
in the Thesmphoriazousae, where the ridiculous old Mnesilochus 
tied to a plank makes his absurd appeal. 


Line 1065, toS irpoXA^ou r^, 'KvtponOat R. Engelmann, Arch. Stu- 

dun zuden Tfagtkern, pp. 67 f. thought that the prologue was delivered by Cepheui 
while his slaves were preparing to fasten Andromeda to the rock. He bases bis ar- 
^ment on a hydria in the BriUsh Museum which is, however, earlier than the play, 
or a discussioyf this vase see E. Petersen, Jour. lid. Stud. XXIV, 1904, pp. 
W-112 and pi. V; also tbid. Die Atlische Tragddie aJs Bild-und BuhnenkunU, pp. 
610 ff. I cannot agree with Welcker, Wecklein and others that the play began 
mth a long lync monologue. 
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After this lyric dialogue Perseus with his winged sandals is 
brought in through the air by means of the and at once 

falls in love with Andromeda, who also falk in love with him. 
This was an innovation on the part of Euripides who uses it 
elsewhere; but romantic love as a motive is rare in Greek 
tragedy. Cepheus solemnly agrees to bestow his daughter upon 
him if he will kill the monster. This he does, evidently behind 
the scenes, and then returns to claim his reward (Plate V). 
Andromeda is released, but Cepheus refuses to fulfill his promise. 
This part of the play is obscure. Pearson* denies that the 
incident of Phineus had a part in the Andromeda of Euripides 
and claims it for the play by Sophocl«; but Apollodorus, who 
mentions it, seems to be following Euripides, and Ovid who 
certainly knew the play recounts the story of the fight at length. 
We may imagine, then, that Phineus with the connivance of 
Cepheus and Cassiepea plots to make away with Perseus, but 
is vanquished by the hero, who, accompanied by his bride, 
departs for Argos. Very likely a deus ex macldna^ perhaps 
Athena, perhaps Aphrodite, is introduced to speed the happy 
couple on their way to Greece.* 

The Andromeda was thus a drama with a happy ending written 
to interest the audience. There are about ninety-seven lines of 
it still preserved, besides two choral passages from Aristophanes* 
which must have been more or less like lines in the play. Its 
popularity is attested not only by these numerous quotations, 
but by scenes on Greek vases based upon it. ^chan* cata¬ 
logues nine vase paintings and a terra-cotta relief which he 
thinks go back more or less directly to the Andromeda of Euri¬ 
pides. Ennius based his Andromeda, of which a few fragments 
remain,* upon the play; and, perhaps, Attius went to the same 


' Fragments of Sophocles, I, p. 79. . . Wn-klein 

* For an attempted reconstruction of the plot scene by scene 

Silzb. der Baser. Akad. 1888, pp. 97 f. 

« Thes. 1029-1041 and 1047-1055. On line 1030 the schohast 

on 1054 «ai ro5ro it and on 1040 ..i r«?r. ij MsmAHs 

* 0/>.nt.pp. 258ff. 

‘ Ten lines are preserved. See Ribbcck, op. cU. I, pp. 



Plate V.—Abo\e Aphrodite, Eros, Peitho and Three Warriors. 
In Middle Register Andromeda bound to Two Trees; at 
Lett Cassiepea and Attendants, at Right Nurse and Guards. 
Below Perseus slaying Sea Monster. From an Amphora 
IN Naples. 
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source for his Andromeda ,but a Sophoclean origin has been 
claimed for the latter drama. 

IX 

The Antigone 

The Antigone of Sophocles has been so much read and so 
greatly admired both in antiquity and in modem times that it 
has fixed definitely the story of the unfortunate daughter of 
Oedipus for the modem reader. It may be recalled that its 
essential features are these. When the two sons of Oedipus, 
Polynices and Eteocles, fell by each other’s hands, Creon, the 
king, forbade under pain of death the burial of Polynices, on the 
ground that he was an invader of his native land. Antigone, 
moved by her love for her brother, secretly threw dust on his 
corpse thus performing the burial rite and violating the king’s 
decree. She was arrested and condemned to be immured in a 
vault. Here she hanged herself. Haemon, the king’s son to 
whom she had been betrothed, overcome by grief killed himself. 

There was, however, a different version of the story known to 
us from Hyginus* and evidently followed by certain vase 
painters who seem to have had scenes from the theatre in mind. 
According to Hyginus Antigone together with Argia, the wife of 
Polynices, placed his body on the funeral pyre of Eteocles. 
They were detected and, although Arpa escaped, Antigone was 
taken before the king who handed her over to his son Haemon 
to put to death. But Haemon fell in love with her* and put 
her in charge of certain shepherds to take care of, falsely an¬ 
nouncing that he had carried out his father’s orders. Antigone 
bore Haemon a son, who when he became old enough went to 
Thebes to take part in certain athletic games. Here he was 
recognized by Creon as one of the race of the Sparti from a 

* Seventeen lines are preserved. See Ribbeck, op. cil. I, pp. 148 fit. 

*Fab. 72. 

• Robert, Oidipus, I, p. 381 rightly rejects the words cuius sponsa fuerat ai 
belonging to the other version of the play. 
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birth-mark which all descendants of the men sprung from the 
dragon’s teeth bore. The truth then came out. Creon was 
enraged and unyielding, and, although Heracles interceded for 
him, it was to no purpose and Haemon slew Antigone and 
himself (Fig. 5). 

This is apparently the version of the story which Euripides 
used for his plot.‘ As it stands in Hyginus there are clearly 
some elements in it which belong to the veraon followed by 
Sophocles, as Robert has shown. These can readily be set 
aside. What is left may well be Euripidean. It has sometimes 
been mmntained that some later tragic poet like Meletus or 
Theodectes was the source of Hyginus,* but this is very im¬ 
probable. There is abundant evidence to prove that Hyginus 
was familiar with the plots of Euripides and it would be surprising 
if he should overlook or disregard his story of Antigone. At 
the same time it would be natural to try to combine it with the 
story of Sophocles. 

The idea that Antigone did not at once lose her life upon the 
discovery of her offense, but that she lived on for years m secret 
with Haemon is wholly m keeping with the spirit of Euripides. 
One caimot help thinking of his Electra where he varies a well- 
established story by representing Electra as married to a 
peasant. The romantic love of Haemon for Antigone which is 
given as the reason why she was saved is also characteristic 
With Euripides, as has been pointed out, the love motive is 
sometimes prominent. 

Some authorities have denied the coimection between the 
story of Hyginus and Euripides largely because of a passage in 
the Argument to the Antigone of Sophocles, which is attributed 
to Aristophanes of Byzantium. This states* that the plot is 

1 Welcker, op. cil, pp. 563 S.; Hartimg, op. cit. I, pp. 421 ff.; Robert, op. fit 
pp. 381 ff.; S6chan, op. cit. pp. 274 ff.; Paton, Han. Stud. Class. Phil, Xn, pp. 
268 ff.; Huddilston, Amer. Jour. Arch. Ill, 1899, pp. 183 ff. 

* See the discussion in S6clian, op. cit. p. 289. 

* utrai ii fivOowoiia tai rafii KbfiitiSji 'AmTirtcrX^F ktl ^ 

hXuooos iiSorai rpis ya/iou KOinorUu kuI twop rUrti too MoicM. 
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tiGURE 5 .—Heracles intercedes for Antigone. From an Apulian Amphora at Ru\'0 
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also found in the Antigone of Euripides except that there when 
Antigone was detected she was married to Haemon and bore him 
a son, Maeon. Furthermore a scholium on line 1350 of the 
Antigone of Sophocles* says that that play differs from the 
Antigone of Euripides because there when she was detected, 
because of the love of Haemon, she was married to him. This 
was just the reverse of what happened in Sophocles. In both 
of these passages the thought is very much condensed. It is 
out of the question that m any play Antigone should be given 
in marriage by her unde at the very time when she had been 
detected violating his decree. In both cases the writers are 
merely stating what seem to them to be important points of 
difference. But the passages are valuable evidence for the 
Antigone of Euripides. They imply a happy ending to the 
play, which seems to be confirmed by the vase printings already 
alluded to, where Herades has a prominent part.* Herades, 
too, is mentioned by Hyginus; but the unhappy ending which he 
gives to his story is dearly drawn from the other veraon. 
Herades cannot be imagmed as intervening unsuccessfully 
anywhere. 

The plot of the Antigone of Euripides, then, may be recon¬ 
structed with some probability as follows. The action of the 
play is supposed to begin when the boy, Maeon, has become old 
enough to enter the games at Thebes. In the prologue, which 
may have been spoken by Antigone, the poet set forth the 
earlier part of the story, that Haemon appointed to kill Anti¬ 
gone had fallen in love with her and rescued and married her. 
They had lived in secret, but now their son Maeon has come to 
Thebes to take part in the games. The events which led up to 
his identification by Creon, probably by means of the mark of 
a lance-head which all of his race bore can only be conjectured. 
Haemon and Antigone are arrested and on the point of being 

* It reads Eipirliou 'Arriyi^ ticfini M ri» 

lilpam Ifiona rpds brt^a 5i TcboprloF. 

* See oarticularlv the discussions of S^chan, Paton and Huddilston no ^ 
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put to death when Heracles intervenes, not as a god, but as a 
mortal, and brings about their pardon by Creon. 

Such may have been the general character of the plot. The 
extant fragments are all short, the longest consisting of five 
lines, and they amount all together to but thirty-nine lines. 
They give very little help towards reconstructing the plot. 
Under these conditions nothing further can be said as to the 
way the play developed. Its date is unknown. 

X 

The Antiope 

The Antiope of Euripides was brought out shortly after the 
Andromeda which we know to have been produced in 412 b.c.‘ 
The play belonged to the same class as the Ion, that is, in it the 
poet sought to interest his audience by various tragic situations 
and then made all end happily.* The plot is known from 
several sources. Thus ApoUodorus,’ the scholiast to a passage 
in the Argonautica of ApoUonius Rhodius* and Hyginus,* who 
mentions Euripides, all give it with slight differences of detail. 
It is as follows. 

Nycteus, king of Boeotia, had a beautiful daughter, Antiope, 
with whom Zeus had a secret intrigue. When her father dis¬ 
covered that she was about to give birth to a child he threatened 
to punish her and she fled to Sicyon where Epopeus married her. 
Nycteus in the meantime had killed himself after first bidding 
his successor Lycus punish Antiope. Lycus marched against 
Sicyon, killed Epopeus and carried off Antiope in chains. At 

‘ See Schol. to Aristophanes, Frogs, 53 jtd rl Si m4 4XXo n tup rpd iXlyw 
itiaxeivTUp Kol KoXup, IV'tjrdXiji, ^oiPuroup, 

* For a recent discussion of it see Sdchan, op. cit. pp. 291 ff. Weicker, op. dt. 
pp. 811 ff. and Hartung, op. cU. II, pp. 415 ff. wrote before the discovery of the 
papyrus fragments of the play. All the fragments are published by von Amim, 
Supptementum Euripideum, pp, 9 ff. 

•mill, 5,5. 

•IV, 1090. 

»Pab.S. 
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Eleutherae she gave birth to twin sons who were exposed on the 
mountain. According to another version of the story Amphion 
and Zethus, the two boys, were bom on Mount Cithaeron while 
Antiope was fleeing to Sicyon. At any rate she was made 
prisoner and given over to Dirce, the wife of Lycus, who treated 
her very cmelly. One day, however, her bonds became loose of 
their own accord and she escaped to the hut where her sons were 
living. They did not know her and were about to give her up 



to Dirce when the herdsman who had found them as infwts 
made known to them that Antiope was their mother. Dirce 
was punished by being tied to a bull and so destroyed. Lycus, 
too, was sent for and about to be killed when Hermes mto- 
vened and saved him (Fig. 6), but bade him surrender his 

kingdom to Amphion and Zethus. 

The action of the Antiope probahly began wben the som of 

Antiooe had grown to manhood. Her earlier histoiy mast haw 
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been told in the prologue. At the conclusion Hermes was 
brought in as a deus ex tnackina to complete the happy ending. 

There are altogether about two hundred lines of the play 
preserved. Of these, two passages, one of twenty-seven lines 
some of which are badly broken, and the other of eighty-nine 
lines were recovered from a papyrus found at Gourob in 1889.‘ 
They come from the end of the play and contain part of the 
dialogue between Amphion and Zethus with Lycus and the 
commands of Hermes. Two groups of lines, though not con¬ 
secutive, from the early part of the play have also been recon¬ 
structed from various sources. The Antiope was imitated by 
Pacuvius, sixteen small fragments of whose Antiopa are still 
preserved.* 


XI 

The Aechelaus 

The Archdau^ was one of the last plays written by Euripides. 
There is every reason to believe that it was composed by him at 
Aegae in Macedonia when he was visiting the king, Archelaus 
H. That statement is, in fact, made in the Life of Euripides 
and it is confirmed by other evidence. The grammarian 
Diomedes, to be sure, makes the statement that when the king 
asked Euripides to write a tragedy about him he declined to do 
so on account of the nature of tragedy and the fear that some¬ 
thing unfortunate might happen to the king.^ This statement, 
too, may be true, as has been shown by Ridgeway. Euripides 
did write an Archelaus for him, but it was not a historical drama 
and it had no immediate connection with the ruler whose guest 
he was. It was, instead, about one of his mythological ancestors. 


‘ Flinders Petrie Papyri, I, pp. 1-12; pb. I-H. 

* Ribbeck, op. ait. I, k>. 75 ff. 

*See Wdicr, op. at. pp. 698 ff.; Haitung, op. cit. II, pp. SS8 ff.; Ridgeway 
Quart.XX, 1926,pp. Iff. 

* See Nauck, Euripides, m, p. SS. 
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the nature of the prologue.* The story of the founding of 
Argos seems to have been told in it, and very likely the history 
of the family of Archdaus up to the time of the opening of the 
play; but at just what point the dramatic action began cannot 
now be determined. One might suppose that it would logically 
start with the victory of Archelaus, but some of the fragments 
seem to indicate that the combat had a place somewhere in the 
early scenes. In another fragment quoted by Dionysius* 
without naming the play (No. 231) mention is made of Cisseus 
and of fire. 

The Archdaus seems to have become a popular play if we may 
judge by the number of quotations from it still extant. There 
are thirty-seven of them, if we omit No. 229, and they have a 
total of eighty-four lines. In addition a piece of papyrus with 
sixteen broken lines has been identified with the help of Frag¬ 
ment 247 as bdonging to it. This fragment, which comes from 
Oxyrhynchus and dates from the second or third century a.d. 
is further evidence of the popularity of the Archdaus in 
later times. 


xn 

The Auge 

The plot of the Au^d is difi&cult to reconstruct because the 
andent authors to whom we must go as our sources are contra¬ 
dictory in their statements. Except for its most important 
feature, namely the offense of Herades which serves as the 
starting point in the story, no two agree; and it is not at all 

> Fragment 229 quoted by Aiistophanes in the Frogs (1206 S.) also seems to 
belong to the prologue; but a scholium on the passage says that Aristarchus demed 
that it ms to be found in the Archfitaus, unless that play had been revised. Acting 
upon this hint sonm authorities have claimed that there were two editions of the 
play. 

* De Comp. Verb. Vol. V, p. 203, ed. Reiske. The fragment was recognized by 
Mnsgrave as belonging to the Archdaus. 

* Welcker, op. cU. pp. 763 ff.; Hartung, op. cii. n, pp. 383 ff.; Wilamowitz- 
MoeDendorf, Analecta Euripidea, pp. 186 S. 
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dear which version Euripides followed. The story with its 
various developments is this: 

One night Herades in a fit of drunkenness made an attack 
upon Auge, daughter of king Aleus and priestess of Athena, not 
knowing who she was. As a result she gave birth to a son, 
Telephus, whom she hid in the temple prednct. So says 
ApoUodorus.^ According to Hyginus* the child was bom on 
Mount Parthenius, where he was exposed. The land was, how¬ 
ever, wasted by a pestilence because tbe sanctuary of Athena had 
been profaned, and Aleus seeking the cause made an investiga¬ 
tion, learned about the child and ordered it exposed on Mount 
Parthenius. Here it was suckled by a doe and later found by 
shepherds. The king then gave Auge into the charge of Nauplius 
telling him to sell her in a foreign land; but Nauplius gave her to 
Teuthras, king of Teuthrania, who made her his wife. Hyginus 
says that Auge fled to Mysia where she was adopted as a daughter 
by Teuthras. Strabo,’ however, expressly states that according 
to Euripides Auge and her babe were put into a chest and cast 
into the sea and that the chest came to land at the mouth of the 
Caicus where Teuthras made Auge his wife and treated Telephus 
as a son. Here again there is another version of the story 
recorded by Hyginus,’ that Telephus grown to manhood in 
Arcadia came to Mysia at the command of an oracle seeking some 
trace of his mother. Teuthras, who was hard pressed by an 
enemy, promised the young warrior that he would give him his 
kingdom and the hand of Auge, whom he regarded as a daughter, 
in marriage if he would save him. Telephus did ^s, ^d ^e 
marriage was about to take place when his relationship wiA 
Auge was discovered. With this latter part of the story, smtable 
as it is for a tragic plot, the Au^e of Euripides seems not to have 
been concerned. The few bits of information which we have 

iBiW. n, 7,4. 

» Fab. 99. 

•m, 69, p.615. 

♦ Fab. 100. 
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about the play imply that he used the earlier part of the story. 
Aristophanes in the Frogs^ scores him for representing women 
bearing children in temples, and the scholiast on the passage 
says that the reference is to the Auge. The plot may have been 
something like this: 

The scene was laid at the temple of Athena at the time that 
the land was afflicted by the pestilence. Auge may have spoken 
the prologue. In one of the extant fragments (No, 268) she 
evidently takes the goddess to task for being so offended at her, 
when she herself takes pleasure in the bloody wreckage of the 
battle-field. The chorus probably consisted of women atten¬ 
dants in the temple. Auge’s guilt is discovered and her punish¬ 
ment decreed, though she makes a spirited defense before her 
father (Fragment 277). Then, if the statement of Strabo is 
correct she was put into the chest with her child and cast into the 
sea. How the play ended is not plain. Fragment 267 seems to 
have been spoken by Heracles, and it is hard to sec how he could 
have been introduced except as a rescuer. The play may have 
concluded with his rescue of Auge and her babe whom he may 
later have discovered to be his own son. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,* upon a suggestion which he got 
from Moses Chorenensis quoted by Meineke,* argues that 
Heracles, at the time of his attack upon Auge, gave her a ring 
and that returning to the land at the critical moment saw the 
ring and so identified and saved Auge. In this denouement he is 
followed by (lilbert Murray;^ but there is no evidence to connect 
it with Euripides. Moreover the story of the ring is not in 
keeping with the character of Heracles and savors of the New 
Comedy. Meineke is more likely to be right in imagining the 
writer to have in mind the Auge of Philyllius or of some other 
comic poet. The exposure of the child on the mountain and its 

‘ Line lOSO. 

^ Analccia Euripidca^ p. 189. 

* Frag, Com, Gt. V, p. 57. 

* Euripides translated into English Rhyming Verse, p. J2l. 
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bong nursed by a doe may well have been mentioned by 
Euripides, for he was fond of ^ving derivations for names and 
“Telephus” was supposed to indicate “one who was sudled by 
a doe.”^ 

The Auge is scantily represented by extant fragments. There 
are but seventeen with a total of twenty-right lines. Parts of the 
story served Aeschylus and Sophocles as subjects for tragedies, 
and Euripides bim^ Jf used it again in his TeUphus which was 
famous. It was represented in the field of sculpture on the 
inner reliefs of the great altar of Zeus at Pergamon, now pre¬ 
served in part in Berlin. Wilamowitz-Modlendorf* would date 
it after 415 b.c. 


xm 

The Autolycus 

The Autolyoi^ was a satyr drama and, although little of it is 
preserved, we may be sure of what it was about from a state¬ 
ment made by Tzetzes* that in the play Euripides told the whole 
story of his hero. What this was we learn from Hyginus.* 
Hermes endowed his son Autolycus with the ^t of bring a most 
expert thief, and at the same time gave him the power to escape 
bring caught. Furthermore it was made possible for him so to 
transform his plunder that it could not be identified. When he 
had repeatedly raided the herds of Sisyphus, the latter put a 
mark on the hoofs of his cattle in order to catch the thirf, and 
he soon discovered the missing animals in the possession of 
Autolycus. He was thus enabled to recover his proi^. Such 
is the outline of the story. There was probably Uttle plot to 
the play as Euripides wrote it, but much fun in the vanous 
devices employed by one rogue to outwit the other. 

‘ That is, from and 
150. 

*Hartung, op.til. n,pp. 1261. 

*C«.Vm,4S9. 

*Pab. 201. 
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But three fragments of the Autolycus have come down to mod¬ 
em times, two of them consisting of single lines and the third of 
twenty-eight lines. This last fragment is quoted by Athenaeus^ 
together with passages from other authors to show the gluttony 
of athletes. It nms as follows: 

Though ills past number may be found in Greece 
The athletes as a class are worst of all. 

For first they have no knowledge how to live 
As men should live, nor could they learn the way. 

For how would one surpass his father’s wealth 
When to his jaws and stomach he’s a slave? 

Nor, on the other hand, can they be poor 
And put up with their fortunes; for they are 
Not used to goodly habits. Hence they find 
It hard to change to a stem way of life. 

In youth they pass, the darlings of the town, 

Conspicuous; but when bitter age comes on 
They are like old coats which have lost their nap. 

Now this Greek custom I do not approve. 

When they hold meetings for such men as these 
And honor useless pleasures at a feast. 

What man that wrestled well, who swift of foot. 

Who lifting discus, or upon the jaw 
Of his opponent striking a good blow 
His country aided when he’d won the crown? 

Will they fight with the discus in their hands? 

Or with their fists smite through the hostile shields 
And hurl their foes back from their native land? 

No man with weapon near has such a thought. 

The wise and good with garlands should be crowned. 

And he who thinks what’s finest for the state. 

Himself discreet and righteous; and the man 
Who by his words keeps evil deeds away 
Removing fights and quarrels. Deeds like these 
Are to this city and to all the Greeks 
Of benefit. 


*X,p.413C. 
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It has been suggested by Hartung that the words of this 
passage were addressed to Herades. This may well have been 
the case, for according to Apollodorus^ on at least one occasion 
Herades was accused of a theft of cattle committed by Autolycus. 

The play is referred to by Athoiaeus as the “first” Autolycus* 
implying that Euripides wrote more than one drama with that 
name, but there is no other evidence on that point and the 
soundness of the text of the passage has been questioned. 
Nothing is known of its date. 

XIV 

The Beixerophon 

Euripides wrote two tragedies in which Bdlerophon was the 
hero, the play which bears his name and the Stheneboea. The 
plot of the latter has been preserved, but that of the former is 
very obscure and hard to outline, though the poet no doubt ^t 
his su gg estion in each case from the story told in the Sixth Book 
of the Iliad. Various attempts have been made to reconstruct 
the plot of the Bdlerophon,* but no one of them can be r^arded 
as ^together satisfactory. The twenty-dght fragments of the 
play which are preserved, amounting in all to 112 lines, do not 
afford much hdp. They are for the most part of a moralizing 
nature and show the hero full of melancholy. This is in keeping 
with the story in the Iliad where the insanity of Bdlerophon is 
hinted at. 

One incident certainly had a place in the play namdy his 
famous attempt to fly to heaven on his winged horse P^asus, 
and his fall. This is alluded to in the Sixth Isthmian Ode of 
Pmdar,-* and a scholium to a passage in the IliatP tdls how 

I BiU. II, 6,2. 

* ^ it k 

> E. g. by Wekker, op. cU. pp. 785 ff.; by Hartung, op.ciLl,pp- »8 *•; 

H. A. Fischer. BtOenpkom, pp. SO ff.; by Weckldn, 5M. baya. AUd. 1888, w» 

103 fi. 

' Lines 45 i. 

* VI.ISS, quoted by Nauck. 
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introduced who ordered the dying man to be carried within,* 
and e^lained that Pegasus was destined in the future to bear 
the lightning attached to the chariot of Zeus.* 

Such may have been the plot of the BeUerophon in its general 
outlines. The extant fragments would seem to be in agree¬ 
ment with it. There is no place in it for an attack on the hero’s 
life by Megapenthes after his fall from Pegasus and his rescue by 
Glaucus; but that inddent may have been introduced as a 
scene early in the play, not after his fall, as stated m the Anthol¬ 
ogy. Our knowledge of the tragedy must, however, remain 
vague until more evidence is brought to Ught. The reference to 
it in the Achamians shows that it was brought out before 
425 B.c. 


XV 

The Busmis 

Three small fragments, two of them oonristing of a sngle word 
and the third of two lines, are all that remain of the satyr drama 
Busiris. The story on which the plot was based is a familiar 
one and is related by ApoUodorus.* A certain mythical king of 
Egypt named Buriiis, when barrenness had afficted the land for 
nine years, consulted a soothsayer from Cyprus who told him 
that he could secure relief only by the sacrifice of a stranger to 
Zeus every year. The king thereupon b^an by sacrifidng the 
soothsayer. In the course of time Herades came to the land 
and was duly brought before the king for sacrifice; but he broke 
his bonds and quickly put an end to Busiris and his son. The 
subject is one that would furnish abundant material for a farce 
and no doubt Euripides made the most of it 

Some idea of the appeal which this story made to the Greek 

> Fragment 312, fcwWpw-o, is quoted by the schol^t on 

the Knithts d Aiistophues 1249 as coining from the BtUenpkm of Euripides. 

• Fragment 314, H' hum' is similarly said by the 

ytin»i««t on the Ptoa, 722 to have come from the BdUnpkm. 

*a»N.II.5.11. 




Plate VI.—Heracles and Busiris. From a Caeretan Hydria in Vienna 
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sense of humor may be obtained from the well-known scene on a 
vase from Caere now in Vienna (Plate VI). Here the strong 
man of antiquity is represented in ridiculous fashion putting an 
end to the king’s followers six at a time. The vase dates from too 
early a period to have been inspired by the play, but it shows a 
popular conception of the tale among the Greeks of an earlier 
generation. It is probable that Euripides represented Busins 
on the stage just as absurdly. 

Hartung‘ thought that the Busins and the Lamia were to be 
identified, but there is not sufficient evidence to prove it, and it 
seems improbable. Its date b unknown. 

XVI 

The Chrysippus 

The Chrysippus of Euripides is represented today by six 
scattered fragments of no special ggnificance having a total of 
twenty-two lines. One fragment (No. 836) b a philosophical 
passage of fourteen anapaestic lines on the origin of life in the 
world and its return to its source. Thb b really put together 
from two separate quotations on the evidence of Vitruvius,* 
who sees m it the influence of Anaxagoras. From such scanty 
material very little can be gleaned as to the plot of the play. 
More, however, may be obtained from other sources.* 

Many years ago Hartung argued that the plot was to be found 
in the Moralia* of Plutarch, where the following story b quoted 
as coming from the Pelopidae of Dositheus. Pdops had two 
sons by hb wife Hippodamia, Atreus and Thyestes, and one, 
Chrysippus, of whom he was especially fond, by the nymph 
Danab. Laius, who had come from Thebes, tried to carry ofi 

‘0^ei«.n,pp.360ff. 

*VIII,piaef.t. SeeNauck,<)p.a(.pp.235f. 

* See Welcker, op. cil, pp. S33 ff.; Hartung, op. cif. I, pp. 135 ff.; Wilamowita- 
Moellendotf, De Irog. Graec.frag. comment, pp. 8 f.; Robert, Oidipus, I, h>. 400 ff.; 
S4chan, op. cil. pp. 311 ff.; Zielinski, Mnemosyne, 1924, pp. 193 ff. 

* P. 313 E, Parol, ch. XXXIIL 
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this boy, but was caught by Atreus and Thyestes. Pelops, 
however, forgave Laius. Then Hippodamia tried to persuade 
her two sons to kill Chrysippus knowing that Pelops intended to 
make him his successor on the throne. Failing in this she stole 
the sword of Laius at night and wounded Chrysippus with it 
leaving the sword behind. It was recognized and Lmus was in 
great danger when the dying youth told what had really hap¬ 
pened. After his death Hippodamia was banished. 

The Dositheus who is quoted as authority for this story is not 
otherwise known. Hartung thinks that he is a fictitious person 
and that Euripides is really meant. A little more is to be found 
in Apollodorus,* who says that Laius was banished from 
Thebes by Amphion and Zethus, that he was well received by 
Pelops, and that he taught the boy Chryappus to drive a chariot. 
According to a scholium on the Phoenissae of Euripides (line 
1760) Chrysippus kills himself ; while a scholium on the Iliad^ 
makes him die at the hands of Atreus and Thyestes. It is thus 
seen that there are variants in the story. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf follows Hartung in believing that 
we have the plot of the play in the passage in the Mordia. In 
that case it would fall into two parts, the first concerned 
with the abduction of Chrysippus by Laius, and the second with 
his death at the hands of Hippodamia and the accusation of 
Laius. It would thus resemble some of the inferior plays such 
as the A ndromache or the Hecuba, where there are two actions. 
Robert, on the other hand, denies that the plot was of such a 
character. He thinks that it was concerned solely with the 
abduction of Chrysippus by Laius, and that the play ended 
with the suicide of the youth whose dead body was brought 
before the spectators. The curse of Pelops was the source of 
the troubles which later befell the house of Laius. 

There is no way of deciding which of these views is right. 
There is certainly not sufficient evidence to disprove the older 

'fliW. 111,5,5. 

* VcDCtus A on Iliod 11, 105. 
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theory which is quite as likely to be correct as the more recent 
view of Robert Ihe Rommi tragic poet Attius wrote a Latin 
version of the Chrysip^ of which five little fragments remain.* 
In one of these (t^o. 3) an unnamed character sa 3 rs, “H he 
survives I will g^ve him Sparta and Amydae.” If a similar line 
existed in the Ckrysippus of Euripides it would be an argument 
in favor of the plot as set forth by Hartung, for if uttered by 
Pelops it would furnish Sppodamia a motive for her crime. 

The story of the abduction of Chryappus evident^ made an 
impresaon on the workers in the minor arts. The vase painters 
especially found it a striking subject for the decoration of thdr 
vases and it is to be found on no less than three which are stiU 
preserved. It aj^rears likewise on the well-known Barberini 
dsta from Praeneste. These four representations vary some¬ 
what in detafl, but thqr may all have been inspired by the 
tragedy of Euripides as Skhan’ believes. Unfortunatdy they 
do not help us in a reconstruction of the plot The scene de¬ 
picted on an amplmra in Beriin is r^roduced in Figure 7.* 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf* dates the play betwe^ 411 and 
406b.c. 


xvn 

The Cbesphontes 

The Crespkmtes^ was a famous play in antiquity, but unfor¬ 
tunately there remain of it today only eleven fragments amount¬ 
ing to thirty-three lines, not aion^ to give much assistance for 
its reconstruction. A goieral outline of the plot may, however, 

* See Ribbeck, eit I, pp. 170 f. 

*Op. eU. pp. 314 fl. iriwe these vases aie discussed. For the de^ of the 
Baiberini dsta see Mom. i. InsL Vm, 29 and Robert, OMupms, p. 403. 

* From Jb. Ardt. ImiL 1914, pL XEL 

^ ytwfrfffte EaripUa^f p« ISS* 

»Weicker, op. dt pp. 828 ff.; Hartung, op. at. H, pp. 47 ff.; Wecklein, Ftst- 
tfkriftlir LoMt VrtUks, pp. 1S. 
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be recovered from Hyginus‘ with some help from other sources. 
It is this: 

A certain king of Messenia, Polyphontes, had killed his 
predecessor together with all his children but one, and then taken 
possession of his kingdom and his wife, Merope. The latter had, 
however, saved her infant son, Cresphontes, and sent him safely 
away to a friend in Aetolia. Polyphontes tried to get possession 
of the boy and even promised a reward to any one who would 
kill him. When Cresphontes had become a youth he returned 
to his native land in disguise hoping to avenge his father’s 
death. He claimed that he had killed Merope’s son and 
demanded the reward. Polyphontes was delighted at this news 
and asked the youth to remain at the palace until he could 
question him further, when the reward would be paid. Cres¬ 
phontes assented, but being tired he fell asleep. Merope per¬ 
ceiving this, and being convinced that he was, as he claimed 
to be, the slayer of her son determines to kill him. She secures 
an axe and is on the point of striking the fatal blow when the 
old man who had been the means of communication between 
mother and son recognizes the youth and saves his life.* 
Later on Crephontes slays Polyphontes and recovers his kingdom. 

There were evidently some variants from the story followed 
by Euripides current in antiquity. Thus Hyginus gives Cres¬ 
phontes as the name of the murdered king and Telephontes as 
the name of Merope’s son. ApoUodorus calls the boy Aepytus,* 
as does Pausanias.^ 

The play was especially famous for its recognition scene. It is 
praised by Aristotle in the Poetics,^ and Plutarch* tells of the 
excitement in the theatre when Merope is about to strike the 

‘ Fab. 137 and 184. 

* For the staging of this scene see Dorpfeld und Reisch, Das Griechiscke Theater, 
pp. 205 f,, and Robert’s note, Hermes, XXXII, 1897, p. 428, n. 1. 

*RtW.n,8,S. 

«IV, 3, 8. 

‘ P.1454 a, 5 f. 

* Moral. V. 99i E. 
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fatal blow, and the anxiety of the audience lest the old man 
should not arrive in time and the boy be hurt. 

The Cresphonks was one of the earlier plays of Euripides, but 
its exact date is not known. It has been conjectured that it 
was brought out between 430 and 425 b.c. The Latin poet 
Ennius also wrote a CresphotUes, 

xvni 

The Cretans 

In the Cretans Euripides chose a peculiar subject for a tragedy, 
the insane love of Pasiphae, wife of Minos, for a bull.* The 
story as told by ApoUodoras* is that after the death of Asterius, 
Minos laid rlaim to the kingdom of Crete dedaring that he had 
received it from the gods, and as proof of his assertion smd that 
whatever he prayed for would be accomplished. In sacrificing 
to Poseidon he prayed that a bull might appear from the sea 
and he vowed that he would sacrifice it to the god. Posddon 
did send the bull; but Minos placed it among his herds and 
sacrificed another. The god by way of pu nishm ent caused 
Pasiphae to fall in love with the bull. The result of this mon¬ 
strous passion was the Minotaur. 

This is the story which Euripides used as the baas for his 
tragedy. Just how much of it he employed is not dear. Part of 
it must have been told in the prologue. John Malalas, quoted 
by Hartung,* regards Taurus as a man (a notary!) with whom 
Pasiphae had an intrigue. He says that Minos punished her by 
shutting her up in a small room with two mmd servants where 
she died. Daedalus and Icarus who had assisted her both died 
violent deaths. He then adds that “Euripides had a play about 

‘ See Welder, op. cit. pp. 801 ff.; Hartung, op. cU. I, pp. IM f“““J 
op. cU. pp. 322 ff.; Schubart und Wilamowito-Moellendorf, Grtuk. uvMfjTag. v, 

2, pp. 73 fi. 

*B*W.in,l, 4. 

* Op. cti. I, pp. 103 f. 
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Paaphae.”* But we now know that in Euripides Taurus was 
not a man but a bull. 

Li 1907 Schubart and Wilamowitz-Moellendorf published a 
pa p ynis fragment of the Cretans consisting of fifty-two lines. 
The greater part of it is a speech by Pasiphae who acknowl¬ 
edges her guilt and pleads in her defense before Minos. 
She declares that she was not responsible for her act, but that it 
was due to the god, and that Minos was really to blame because 
he had not sacrificed the bull from the sea. The chorus, con- 
risting of Mystae, or priests of Idaean Zeus, intercede for her, 
but in vain. Minos orders her to be seized together with her 
female accomplice and imprisoned to await death. 

Previous to the publication of the papyrus but two fragments 
of the Cretans were known, both of them lyric. One consists of 
a single line dted by Aristophanes in the Frogs;* the other of 
twaity lines from the parados quoted by Porphyrius.* How 
the play came to an end is not clear; but the poet evidently 
rq)resented Pasiphae as under the control of Poseidon and so 
not responable for her actions. She is in other words suffering 
from a form of insanity. Her death was the natural outcome. 

The date b unknown. 


XIX 

Tbe Cretan Women 

The plot of the Cretan Women b very obscure. One fact 
alone seems assured and that b that it was concerned with 
Aerope, daughter of Catreus and wife of Atreus; but with what 
part of her story cannot be told. From the title one might infer 
that the play got its name from the chorus; but that does not 
necessarily follow as Catreus had two daughters, Aerope and 
Clymene, both of whom had dbgraceful adventures. Ebrtung,* 

* ^ ^ ^Sero ^a|ia 6 E£|p(T(Si)t 4 roi^r^t. 

*Iine 1356; npra winch the scholiast says nii Kp$rat imtibc 
EvorSoK 

*fleato.IV, 19. 

*(^.a(.I.pp.l70ff. 
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who believed that the Cressae was another name for the Thyesks, 
tried to reconstruct the plot by combining what is known of both 
plays; but the Tkyesks is named as an independent play in the 
list of tragedies found at Kraeus, while the Cressae appears 
in the list in Paris. This certainly indicates that they were 
different dramas. 

In hne 849 of the Frogs of Aristophanes Euripides is charged 
with “collecting Cretan monodies and introducing unholy 
marriages,” upon which the scholiast says that the reference is 
to Aerope in the CreUin Women. Twice Aerope was detected 
in scandalous escapades, first with one of her father’s slaves and 
later in her life with Thyestes, her husband’s brother. After 
her first offense Jier father gave her to Nauplius with orders to 
cast her into the sea to be devoured by the fishes, but Nauplius 
instead of doing so gave her to Pleisthenes. This we learn from 
a scholium on the Ajax of Sophocles Q. 1297) where it is stated 
that the story is told m the Cretan Women of Euripides. Accord¬ 
ing to Apollodorus‘ Catreus gave Aerope and Qymene to 
Nauplius to sell abroad; but Pleisthenes married Aerope and 
Nauplius Clymene. M. Croiset* thinks the plot of the play 
was concerned with the early history of Aerope; but a scholium 
on the Wasps of Aristophanes (1. 763) shows that Atreus was a 
character in the plsy> ^d this could not have been the case if 
Euripides had confined himself to the earlier part of her story. 
It would look as if the poet had used both parts of the story, 
perhaps the first part in the prologue. In the absence of speafic 
information nothing more satisfactory can be said about the plot. 

The Cressae was one of the early plays being brought out in 
438 B.c. at the same time as the Alctnaeon at Psophis, the 
TeUpkus and the Alcestis. Eleven fragments with a total ol 
twenty-four lines survive. 

^Bibl. n, 1,5. 

»If. XXXIV, 1910, p. 220. 
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XX 

The Danae 

The story of Danae is one of the most famous as well as one of 
the most familiar of the old Greek legends. One might, there¬ 
fore, suppose that it would not be particularly difficult to recon¬ 
struct the plot of the lost tragedy of that name by Euripides. 
As a matter of fact that drama is most obscure.' Briefly the 
story which the poet used is this:* 

Acrisius, king of Argos, warned by an oracle that a son which 
his daugher Danae would bear would kill him, had her confined 
in a chamber of stone, or bronze—there are different versions. 
There Zeus visited her in the form of a shower of gold and 
became the father of Perseus. When it became known that 
Danae had borne a son, Acrisius in a rage had mother and child 
put into a chest and cast into the sea. But the sea was calmed 
by Zeus and the chest gently wafted to the island of Seriphus, 
where it was found by the fisherman Dictys, who conveyed 
Danae and her babe to Polydectes, the king. The latter married 
Danae and put the infant Perseus into the hands of the atten¬ 
dants in the temple of Athena to bring up. Some years later when 
Acrisius learned what had happened he set out for Seriphus to 
demand that Danae and her child, now a youth, should be given 
up to him; but Polydectes interceded for them, and Perseus 
gave his grandfather a pledge that he would not slay him. The 
return home of Acrisius was delayed by bad weather during 
which time Polydectes died. Funeral games were held in his 
honor and in the course of them a discus hurled by Perseus was 
turned aside by the wind, struck Acrisius on the head and 
killed him. In this way the prophecy was fulfilled. Afterwards 
Perseus returned with Danae to Argos and became king. 

As one looks over the story the latter part of it seems best 
fitted for a drama. One might imagine the scene as laid at the 

‘ Weicker, op. at. pp. 636 ff.; Hartung, op. cil. I, pp. 86 ff. 

* See Hyginus, Fob. 63. 
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court of Polydectes in Serif^us at«time when it wMknmnitibt 
the powerful king Acririus was a{^ioBching. Dai)al,foDofappie> 
hension may have ^ken the prologue and m it told her ctify 
history. Actisius with his retainers nmy then have entered and 
from that point on the plot may have fdlowed the ooiiik of tbc 
story related by Hy^us. The account of the fatal ducus throw 
would be given by a messoigeri and the command to return to 
Argps mi^t come from the deus ex mackma. But thia b al 
conjecture. 

In one of the manuscripts of EurifMdes,* after the IpUftm 
at Avlis there are sixty-five lines which purport to be the begbh 
ning of the Donne. They are, however, spurious and not older 
than Byzantine times. 

The fragments of the DatuS number but fifteen with a 
total of sevaity-two lines. No one of them b eapedaOy aif* 
nificant. It b not known when the pby was first broug^ out, 
but it was before 411 b.c. and very likely some time before. It 
to have been much admired in antiquity. 

XXI 

Tee Dictys 

The Dictys of Euripides was another pby d e al ing with the 
Igg pind of Danae and Perseus. The detaib of the plot are lack¬ 
ing, but enough of the story b preserved by ApoUodoras^ a^ 
others to enable us to make a plausible conjecture as to its 
nature.* 

The scene was Irid on the island of Senphus, where Danai 
and her baby Perseus had been washed up by the sea yean 

before. Dictys, the king’s brother, had found and ^ care 

of them. In the Danae Dictys was represented to a ns hc^ . 
Perseus has now become a youth and when the king Pdydedea 

^ Codex FaJatinus 287. 

* 4, 1 ff. ^ ^ ^ 

<See Wekker, op. cU. pp. 668ff.; Hartung, op. ol. I, pp. 365 t.; 

Siitb. Bayer. Ahad. 1888, pp. IW ff. 
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wishes to many Danae against her will Perseus is able to defend 
her. But a festival is to be celebrated in commemoration of 
the maniage of Hippodamia, and the guests are requested to 
bring horses to the king as a suitable present. Perseus is 
unable to do this and to make up for it is ordered by Polydectes 
to cut off the head of the Gorgon Medusa and bring it to him. 
Aided by Hermes Perseus sets out on his desperate adventure 
much to the distress of his mother. Polydectes now thinks he 
can take Danae by force, but Dictys intervenes and stops him. 
This is the situation when Perseus suddenly returns, having 
performed his ta^ succesdully, and finds that Danae and Dictjrs 
have fled for refuge to an altar. He quickly rescues them and 
tlipn enters the palace where by means of the Gorgon’s head he 
turns Polydectes and his followers to stone. Dictys is then 
made king of Seiiphus. 

The Dictys was one of the earlier plays of Euripides and ap¬ 
parently did not attain any particular fame. It was brought out 
in 431 B.C. at the same time as the Medea and the Pkiloctetes. 
There are eighteen fragments of it preserved with a total of 
fifty-nine lines. 


xxn 

The Epeus 

Among the plays of Euripides enumerated in the list now in 
Paris (on the so-called Albani monument) and likewise on the 
stone found at Piraeus is the Epeus. No fragment of it, how¬ 
ever, is known to be preserved and there is no mention of it in 
the litoature. Its plot is, therefore, entirely unknown. In 
Greek l^end Epeus is famous as the builder of the Wooden 
Horse by means of which Troy was captured, but in the ab¬ 
sence of information it is useless to speculate on the manner in 
whidi Euripides handled the subject.* Hyginus tells the story 
of the Wooden Horse briefly in Pabula 108 and it is possible that 

* For a discnssiiHi of it see Welcker, op. eH. pp. 523 ff. 
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he may have had the Epeus of Euripides in mind as he wrote, 
but there is no evidence to establish that fact. 


xxm 

The Erechtheus 


The Erechtheus'^ was a play written, like the Suppliants and 
the Heraclidae, to glorify Athens and the poet chose for his 
theme an incident in Athenian legendary history. The plot is 
fortunately preserved by Lycurgus, the orator,* in his oration 
against Leocrates (chs. 98 flf.) and is as follows. 

Eumolpus, son of Poseidon and Chione, laid claim to the 
sovereignty of Attica and decided to invade the land with an 
army of Thracians and thus take possession. Erechtheus, the 
king, learning of the approach of the great army went to Delphi 
and asked the oracle what he should do to gm a victory over 
his enemies. The oracle replied that if he sacrificed his daughter 
before the armies met he would conquer. This he did, and 
when the battle took place Erechtheus won a great victory and 
drove the invaders from the land. In the extant fragments of 
the piny we are not told which of the king’s daughters was 
slain, for he had several, but the point is that the king was 
willing to kill a child of his own for the sake of victory. Lycurgus 
then adds that Euripides deserves praise for choosing to write 
on such a topic, and he proceeds to quote fifty-five lines of the 
speech of Erechtheus in which he tries to justify his course. 
The king explains that his country is more important than any 
individual, and in sacrificing his daughter he is giving one life 
for all the people. He ends with the lines: 

My country, would that all who dwell within 

Thy boundaries should love thee as I do; 

Then should we dwell in peace, and thou be safe. 


SeeWclcker,o^CT<.pp.717ff;Hartuiig,<»^c»t.I,I>p. 

Other sources arc, Apollodorus, BiU. HI, 15,4; Hyghuis, Fab. 46 and 


Schol. on Aiatus. 169; Phitarch, Mor. p. 310 D. 
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A second long passage quoted by Stobaeus‘ is from the speech 
of Erechtheus in which he bids his daughter farewell. 

The action of the play seems to have begun when news of the 
impending invasion of the Thracians had reached Athens. The 
plot was constructed about the death of the daughter, which 
was the crisis to which the poet gradually led up. Erechtheus 
then probably went off with his followers to take part in the 
battle. After a song by the chorus a messenger may have 
entered giving details of the battle, and telling how Erechtheus, 
himself, slew Eumolpus. The play may well have ended, as 
Hartung imagines, with Athena as deus ex machina announcing 
that both Erechtheus and his daughter shall have divine honors. 

The exact date of the Erechtheus is not known. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf* believed it to be about 421 b.c. which may be 
accepted until more satisfactory evidence is available. There 
are twenty fragments of the play still preserved, with a total of 
125 lines. Ennius wrote an ErecfUheus no doubt based on this 
play, but only three small fragments of it still exist. 

XXIV 

The Eukystheus 

The story of the wicked king Eurystheus who, having power 
over Heracles, sent him upon his Labors and then was terrified 
at the sight of the monsters which the hero vanquished and 
brought back, was a favorite with the Greek people from early 
times. It appealed to their sense of humor, and likewise to 
their sense of justice, for the success of the hero was the triumph 
of valor over t)rranny. The Greek vase-painters, who often 
reflect popular sentiment, early began to depict the cowardly 
Eurystheus trying to hide in a huge jar, while Heracles threatens 
to drop the Erymanthian boar alive on top of him. This phase 
of the story, then, afforded endless opportunities for fun and so 
was eminently fitted to be the subject of a satyr drama. 

‘Ffof.III, 18. 

*Anakc(a Euripidea, p. 151. 
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fears of the cowardly Eurystheus. The climax must have come 
when he encountered Cerberus. The play was probably lively 
and very funny. 

XXV 

The Hippolytus Veiled 

Among the lost plays of Euripides the Hippolytus Veiled 
(KaXwrrSfiem) has attracted much attention/ more, perhaps, 
than its merits deserved. This is in part due to the fact that 
it is mentioned in the Hypothesis to the extant Hippolytus, 
already discussed. But it is there distinctly implied that the 
early play was not well received. The Hippolytus Crowned was 
a second attempt on the part of the poet to make a success of 
a plot which he instinctively knew to be admirably fitted for 
a tragedy. 

The writer of the Hypothesis tells us that there was some¬ 
thing “unseemly and deserving of criticism” (dirpeir«s 
Karriyopias a^iop) in it which was corrected in the Hippolytus 
Crowned. What it was that gave offense in the earlier play is 
nowhere stated, but it has been conjectured that the poet made 
Phaedra herself disclose her passion to Hippolytus. That 
motive is found in Seneca’s Hippolytus, which is supposed to have 
been inspired by the lost play; and in the story as told by other 
writers. Whether in other respects the lost Hippolytus followed 
much the same lines as the extant play^ cannot be definitely 
determined, and opinions differ. Some scenes were certainly 
very similar. 

The new play, however, does not seem to have superceded the 
earlier Hippolytus to the extent that the latter ceased to be 
read, as is shown by the fact that we have twenty fragments of 
it with a total of forty-six lines. At least these lines are pre¬ 
sumed to come from that source for they are not found in the 

* See Welcker, op. cil. pp. 736 ff. and Hartung, op. cit. I, pp. 41 ff. 

‘See pp. Ill ff. 
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extant play, though they are usually dted dmply as mming 
from the Hippolytus of Euripides. Thirteen of these twenty 
fragments are found in the FlorUe^um of Stobaeus.^ It 
seems fair to assume, therefore, that copies of the earlier Rip- 
polytus were avrilable even in late Greek times. The play is 
given its full name but twice, on(% in a passage in the scholia of 
Theocritus (11,10), and in a single line cited by Pollux (DC, 50). 

XXVI 

The Hypsipyle 

Previous to 1908 our knowledge of the Hypsipyle of Euripides 
conristed of what could be inferred from about twenty-nine 
lines of it preserved in eighteen different quotations, and certain 
incidental information handed down in the literature. In that 
year Grenfell and Hunt published* a papyrus manuscript of the 
play found at Oxyrhynchus in the Fayum two years previously. 
This papyrus was in a very much mutilated condition. In 
fact there were over two hundred pieces of it, some of which 
could not be assigned to their proper places. It was copied on 
the back of a document dealing with receipts and expenditures 
dating from shortly before 200 a.d. The fragments preserved 
cover practicidly the whole tragedy which must have been about 
1700 lines long; but only about 300 are complete, or nearly 
enough complete to permit a plausible restoration. It is pos¬ 
sible, however, to recover the plot almost entire. 

The scene was laid at Nemea before the palace of Lycurgus, 
the king. Hypapyle apparently spoke the prologue, the first 
three lines of which are preserved in the Progs of Aristophanes,* 

* One (No. 434) is quoted as from the Phaedra of Sophocles, but is attributed 
to the Hippolytus Veikd. 

•Oxyrhynchus Papyri, VI, 1908, pp. 19 ff.; edited also by van Herwei^ 
1909; by A. S. Hunt, Fragmenta Trapca Papyracea, 1912; by von Anim, op. at. 
pp. 48 ff., 1913; by G. Italfe, Emipidis Hypsipyla cum tudis criUds et euff&ds, 
1923; etc. 

* l-in«»B 1211 ff. The last three words in the third tine are preserved by the 
scholiast. 
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telling something of her past history. She was the daughter 
of Thoas, son of Dionysus and king of Lemnos. When the 
Argonauts stopped at the island on their voyage in search of 
the Golden Fleece she had fallen in love with Jason and 
borne him two sons. At a later time, when the men on the 
island were massacred by the women, she had saved her father 
but had been found out. She fled for her life, but was captured 
by pirates and sold as a slave to Lycurgus, king of Nemea. Here 
she is found at the opening of the play acting as the nurse of 
the little prince Opheltes, or, as he was later called, Archemorus. 

In the first papyrus fragment Hypsipyle is speaking and trying 
to quiet the baby who seems to have been frightened by two 
young men who have knocked at the door. They are her own 
sons now grown to manhood, though she does not known them. 
They explain that they are seeking quarters for the night. The 
king is away, but Hypsipyle, who is impressed by their noble 
appearance, admits them to the palace. 

In the fragmentary l)rric passage whch follows Hypsipyle 
sings to the baby and shakes a rattle to amuse him.‘ The 
chorus, consisting of women of Nemea, enter and converse with 
Hypsipyle, asking her if she has come out to sweep the court or 
to sprinkle it, though all the time she is holding the baby in her 
arms and swaying with it as she sings. The chorus now see a 
band of armed strangers approaching, and a moment later 
Amphiaraus and his companions enter. They are on their 
famous expedition against Thebes. Amphiaraus explains who 
he is, and that they are seeking running water for a sacrifice be¬ 
fore they cross the border. At this point in the play about forty 
lines are preserved. Hypsipyle agrees to show them where it 
is to be found and leaves the stage carrying the child, whom she 
evidently set down in what she regarded as a safe place. The 
chorus now sing of the incidents which led to the expedition of 
the Seven Heroes against Thebes, of the quarrel of Polynices 
and Tydeus and their marriage to the daughters of Adrastus. 

^ Line 9, ISou Xiinras o5c KpordXatf, 
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The details of the next scene are lacking, but Hypsipyle evi¬ 
dently went back to the place where she had left Opheltes to 
find that he had been killed by a snake. She now returns to the 
stage overwhelmed with grief for the baby and fearful for her 
own safety. She asks the chorus what she shall do. Just what 
followed is not dear. Either she voluntarily teUs the queen 
what has happened, or Eurydice finds it out in some other way. 
At all events Hypsipyle is condemned to death for her negligence. 

Amphiaraus now returns and explains to the queen that he has 
been the unwitting cause of the child’s death by asking Hyp¬ 
sipyle to guide him to the spring. He promises to hold funeral 
games for the child, who is to bear the name of Archemorus 
instead of Opheltes. The Nemean Games are to be founded in 
his honor. Eurydice is at length appeased and pardons Hyp¬ 
sipyle. The longest consecutive passage in the papyrus has 
this scene. There are 117 lines, broken but admitting of 
restoration. 

In the lost scene which followed Hypsipyle’s sons were some¬ 
how introduced and made known to their mother; for we find 
her in conversation with them. They tdl her something of 
their history, how, on the death of their father Jason, Orpheus 
had taken charge of them and taught one music and the other 
skill in arms.* 

Just how the play ended is uncertain, but it is possible that 
Dionysus was introduced as the deus ex machina, who sent 
Hypsipyle with her son Euneus to join her aged father in Athens. 

It is clear from this summary that the Hypsipyk was a 
romantic drama similar to the IpMgenia among the Taurians 
and the Helen. It was evidently a play with much charm, and 
we may be sure was popular. We learn from a scholium on the 
Frogs of Aristophanes that it was one of the dramatist’s latest 
tragedies, for with the Phoenissae and the Antiope it is spoken 
of as being brought out shortly before the Frogs (that is 405 

* On the kistoiy of the children nnd of Thoas see Robert, Hemts, XLIV, 
DD. 376 B. 
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B.C.), and that it was a beautiful play.' The adjective would 
seem to be justified. 

Scenes from the Uypsipyk story occur on several Greek vases 
notably on one in the Louvre signed by Lasimus (Fig. 8), 
and on a large amphora in the Museum at Naples, on which 



FiGmiE 8 .—Hypsepyie and Abchemorus, From an Amphora 

IN THE Louvre 


the names of the figures are added by the artist. Scenes on two 
other amphorae, one in Naples and the other in St. Petersburg 
are also connected with the play.* 

•Online 53, t!m wp6 iXiyau ii&vtf^Twr ut «oXw». TViTiXiH, 

•Amkwrp. 

* See Sichan, op. cU. pp. 364 ff. 
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xxvn 

The Ino 

In the Ino Euripides has chosen his plot from a well-known 
story, or series of stories, long famous on the Greek stage. 
Aeschylus wrote a tetralogy‘ on the subject; Sophocles wrote 
two plays entitled Alhamas* as well as a Pkrixus; and Euripides 
himself used another part of it in his Phrixus. A brief account 
of the plot is given by Hyginus in Fabula 4 which bears the title 
Ino Euripidis. This may be supplemented from other sources 
so that we have a very good idea of the way in which the poet 
developed his theme.* 

The story is this. Athamas, king of Thessaly, had married 
Ino, daughter of Cadmus, and had two sons by her; but Ino had 
disappeared from home and is supposed to be dead. Athamas 
then married as his third wife Themisto, by whom he also had 
two sons. Later on Athamas learned that Ino in a fit of insanity 
had gone to Mount Parnassus and was living there in a cave.* 
He promptly sent for her and had her brought back to the palace 
where he kept her in concealment. Nobody in the palace 
recognized her, for she must have arrived in wretched plight. 
Aristophanes in the Acharnians speaks of the rags of Ino,* 
and a scholium on the Wasps telk how Euripides brought her on 
the stage pale and suffering.* Athamas does not know what to 
do with his two wives,* but Ino who has apparently recovered 
her mind agrees to keep quiet and make no trouble. Themisto, 
however, in some way learns that Ino has been found, but not 
knowing who she is determines to put her children out of the way 
at the first opportunity. When, therefore, the king goes hunting 

»The UjPntA*< CaWn. 

• See Pe»non, FnfmenU S»pPocUs, Vol. I, pp-1 ff- 

• See Welcker, «p. at pp 615 ff.; Hartung. op. cti. I, pp. 45J ff. 

• Kf»g, 425, aoiXett 4r Aerpetf, irr« 94e, 

‘ Une 4.M 

• line 1413, 

^ Stt Fm, 406. 
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she tdls Ino, whom she supposes to be a servant, to dress Ino’s 
children in black and her own in white so that she may easily 
distinguish them, for apparently she means to kill the former in 
the semi-darkness of thdr bed-room. Ino, however, does just 
the reverse, and Themisto kills her own sons. Ino then quickly 
gets her two boys to a safe place, and Themisto, when she finds 
out what she has done, enters the house and hangs herself. 
Learchus, the elder of Ino’s sons, may have been sent to meet 
Athamas and tdl him what has happened; but Athamas, in a 
fit of insanity caused by Hera, shoots an arrow at the boy and 
kills him. The dead body of Learchus is brought in. Athamas 
recovers his reason and realizes the terrible deeds which he and 
Themisto have done. But his misfortunes are not at an end, 
for a messenger arrives telling that Ino has been driven mad by 
Hera and has cast herself with her younger son, Melicertes, into 
the sea. A deus ex macMna, perhaps Dionysus, may then have 
appeared and told of the transformation of Ino and Melicertes 
into marine divinities. 

The Ino apparently enjoyed a high reputation in antiquity. 
It contains tmique features, such as the long stay of Ino in the 
cave on Parnassus during her period of insanity. It was an early 
play, that is earlier than 425 b.c. for it is referred to in the 
Achamians. The extant fragments number twenty-five with a 
total of seventy-seven lines, besides two lines quoted by Satyrus 
in his Life of Euripides. 


xxvm 

The LaoN 

Our knowledge of the Imon' of Euripides is very scanty. 
Two fragments of three lines each and one of one line are all that 
now remain of the play, and nothing can be inferred from tb^m 
about the plot. One hint, however, we do have as to its ending. 

* See Welcker, op. at. pp. 749 ff.; Hartung, op. cit. n, h>. 370 ff.; S^chan, 
op.cit.pp.389B. 
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An anecdote in the Moralia^ of Plutarch relates that when 
Euripides was taken to task for representing the wicked Ixion 
in a play he replied that he had not let him go from the stage 
until he had fastened him to the wheel. 

Pindar in the Second Pythian Ode* tells how Irion was ad¬ 
mitted to intimacy with the gods, but made love to Hera, for 
which he was punished by being attached to a wheel turning 
perpetually through the air. An eariier part of his story is 
related by Diodorus Siculus* as follows. When his father-in- 
law, Eioneus, had seized some mares of his as security for the 
marriage gifts which Irion had failed to give him, the latter 
murdered the older man by pushing him into a pit full of fire. 
But there is no evidence that this story was included m the 
Ixion of Euripides. Hyginus* states that Zeus, detecting 
Irion in his intrigue, made a phantom Hera of doud by which 
Irion was de<^ved and became the father of the Centaurs. 
Irion was then punished by bring attached to a wheel by Hermes 
at the command of Zeus. How much of this was introduced by 
Euripides into his play can only be conjectured. 

On an amphora from Cumae in Berlin (Plate VIU) Irion is 
represented fastened to a blazing wheel while Hephaestus and 
Hermes gaze up at him. Above at rither side is a winged 
female figure and bdow a Fury.* On another amphora from 
Ruvo, now in the Hermitage Museum, Irion is just bring fastened 
to the wheel.* Sechan suggests that both of these vase- 
paintings go back to the Ixion of Euripides. 

The date of the play is also unknown, but Wlamowitz-Mod- 
lendorf* thinks it was produced between 410 and 408 b.c. 

Aeschylus and Sophodes both wrote Ixions, but very little is 

^DeAud.Pod.TV,p. 19 E. 

* Lines 21 S. 

»IV,69,3ff. 

♦ Fai. 62; q). Ladan, Did. Deo. 6, and ApoUodoras, EpU. 1,20. 

‘ Antuli, XLV, 1873, tav. d’agg. I-K. 

• Moh. Ined. pi. XLV, 1. 

^ Andeda Enripidea, p. ISl. 




Plate VIII. —IxiON on the Wheel. I'rom an .\Mi*iiok a in lii ki in 
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town o( eilher pUy. Weicker suggested that the one by 
Aeschylus had to do with the slaying of Eioneus. 

XXIX 

The Licymnius 

The plot of the Licymnius is very obscure. The play seems to 
have attracted little attention in antiquity and it is rarely quoted. 
Seven lines of it alone have come down to modern times in six 
different fragments. So little is known about it that Hartung* 
even argued that it was to be identified with the Alcmena, but 
this theory has not been accepted. In fact such evidence as 
there is points to the Licymnius as a different play. 

Licymnius did not have an important part in Greek legendary 
history. According to Apollodorus* he was the son of Electryon 
by a Phrygian woman named Midia. He was, therefore, a half 
brother of Alcmena. As a youth he shared in the defense of his 
father’s kingdom when the sons of Pterelaus and the Taphians 
claimed it and drove off his cattle. He survived the combat, 
though his half brothers were all killed. After the accidental 
death of Electryon at the hands of Amphitryon Licymnius 
accompanied the latter when he went with Alcmena to Thebes for 
purification. Amphitryon gave him his sister Perimede in 
marriage. Of his later history very little is known. We are 
told that one of his sons was killed by the sons of Hippocoon 
at Lacedaemon, which brought upon them the vengeance of 
Heracles. Sons of Licymnius named Argius and Melas accom¬ 
panied Heracles on his expedition against Oechalia and lost 
their lives. Licymnius himself was eventually killed by accident 
by Tlepolemus. Homer* mentions his death in old age at the 
hands of Tlepolemus who fled to Rhodes, but does not say 
whether it was due to accident or not. 

‘ Op. cit. I, pp. 534 ff. Weicker, op. cU. pp. 696 f. has a brief discussion of the 
play. 

»//t«f.II.660ff. 
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This is about all that can be told about licymnius. What 
part of his history Euripides chose for the pbt of his tragedy 
cannot be made out from our slender material. Aristophanes 
in the Birds' speaks of AtwMriat Maf as if the phrase were 
proverbial, and a scholium on the passage says that in the 
Lkymnius of Euripides somebody was introduced struck by 
lightning. In another place the scholiast refers again to that 
play and starts to quote from the speech of the messenger and 
then breaks off.* Hesychius, too, has a note on the expression* 
and says that in the Lkymnius a ship was struck by li^tning. 
The reference to Mysia in Fragment 479 may imply a voyage to 
that land, perhaps to visit the relatives of his mother. From 
Fragment 476 we infer that Heracles was a character in the play. 

It is evident that no incident sufficiently striking for the i^t 
of a tragedy is to be found in the story of Lig mimi us as we now 
have it. Whatever served for the basis for the play has not been 
handed down to modern times. 

XXX 

T&e Melanippe the Wise 

Euripides wrote two plays about Melani]^, one known as 
Melanippe the Wise (MeXarirTi; 4 oo^) and the other Mdanippe 
the Prisoner (MeXarixn; 4 heafuarK). The former was brought 
out before 411 b.c.* and the latter before the Demi of Eupolis 
which appeared in 413. Both seem to have been ranked hi^ 
among the tragedies of Euripides in antiquity. The Mdanippe 
the Wise is referred to by Aristotle in his Poetics} 

Of the two pla}rs the first deals with the earlio' part of Mdan* 
ippe’s story. An outline of this has long been known from 

^ Line 1242. See J. W. WhitCi Scholia on the Aoes ^ Afi^phoMos^ p. 222. 

* He says tai row Ehpivtiau AyTiXow row h Auatguii^ Xkyu ^ 

bri T^vr^ kftpos . 

^ S. V. Auatiiwlois 06Ktus . KtpaomjXhm yhp 4 wrA tAo Uu %Ayao . 

* See Aristq)hanes, LysistraUif 1124 and scholninL 

‘P. 1454 a. 31. 
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passages in Gregory of Corinth and Dionysius of Halicarnassus;' 
but of the tragedy itself only eight small fragments amounting 
to seventeen lines* could be identified down to the year 1908, 
when R. Rabe published* a summary of the plot in Greek and 
the first twenty-two lines of the prologue which he had found in a 
manuscript in the Vatican.* 

The story is as follows.* Aeolus had by Hippe (or Hippo), 
daughter of Chiron, a very beautiful daughter Melanippe. 
While he was in exile for homicide she bore twin sons to Poseidon, 
at whose command she gave them to her nurse to place in a 
cattle-pen. Here they were found by herdsmen being suckled 
by a cow and guarded by a bull. This seems to have been the 
atuation when the action of the play began. Melanippe spoke 
the prologue. As the king, Aeolus, had now returned home the 
babies were brought to him as monstrosities borne by a cow. He 
ordered them to be burned alive, and put them in charge of his 
daughter Melanippe to prepare for their death. She resorted to 
all kinds of arguments to save them and to prove that there was 
no prodigy.* Apparently it was because of her skilful argu¬ 
ments that she was called in this play “The Wise.’’* But at 
length she was obUged to confess that the children were her own. 

* Quoted by Nauck, Eur. Trag, III, pp. 129 f. 

* Eight lines quoted by Stobacus (Ed, 1/3, 14; Nauck Frag. 508) merely as 
coming from the **Melanippe** probably belong to this play. 

* Rk, Mus, LXni, 1908, pp. 145 f.; also von Amim, Supplementum Euripideum 
pp. 25 ff. 

* This is a fourteenth century Greek manuscript (No. 2228) containing the 
commentaiy of Johannes Logothetes on the wtpl ptMw Uipknirot of Hermogenes. 
An account of it with its quotations from Greek authors is given by Rabe in Rk, 
Jfur.LXIII, 1908, pp. 127 ff. 

‘ See also Murray, op, cU, p. 327. 

•Dion. Hal. Rhet. DC, 11 (ed. Reiske, Vol. V, p. 356) says fioiftaxra aMi 4 
wtipam 6n ripas Mb> irrip.tiiw ri ipiua SKet) krn- 

»»4r«rr(u. 

* Dion^us states further {ibid. p. 355) that she was called wise because of the 

philosophical ideas which she set forth, and because she was the daughter of Hippe, 
the daughter of Chiron {iwtyiyparriu piy bn tal rovn rot«6np 

MWPfc hrro-, tn ^4 irWvot p 4 ^tWo^te). 
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Just how the plot devdoped from this pomt b not altogether 
dear; but if we may believe Hygmus,* who combines the stories 
of the two tragedies, Melanippe was blmded and thrown into 
prison, and her children exposed to the wild beasts. In the 
second play, Mdanippe the Prisoner, she is still in prison when 
the action of the piece begins.* 

XXXI 

The Melanippe the Psisoner 

The Melanippe the Prisoner has been better known in modem 
times than the Melanippe the Wise partly because more of it has 
been preserved, and because Hyginus* gives a fuller account 
of its plot. Twenty-three fragments amounting to sixty-six 
lines are preserved in the literature, and, in addition, there are 
two papyms fragments of it in Berlin,* one of fifty more or less 
mutilated lines, and the other of twenty-nine. 

The plot may be reconstructed somewhat as follows.* 
After the blinding and imprisonment of Mdanippe, her children 
were exposed on the mountain; but a cow suckled them and 
herdsmen sedng this rescued and cared for them. It so happened 
that at that time Metapontus, king of Icaria, had threatened 
his wife Theano because she had borne him no children to inherit 
his kingdom. She, therefore, begged the herdsmen to find a 
child for her and they gave her Mdanippe’s two boys whom she 
represented to Metapontus as her own. At a later time she had 
two sons, and wishing them to inherit the kingdom she b^;an 
to plot against her adopted children, now grown to manhood 

>Fai.l86. 

* For a dianusioa of the two Mdanippes before the discoveiy of Rabe see 
Wumch, Rk. Mtu. XUX, 1894, pp. 91 ff. 

* Nos. P. 5514 and P. 9772, published in Bert. KUusikertexU, V, 2, pp. 85 ff. and 
125f. respectively; also von Amim, op. cU. pp. 29 ff. Part of the second pas¬ 
sage is also found in the life of Euripides by Satynis, coL XI. 

* See also Munav. oP. cit. p. 327. 
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and high in the lavor of Metapontus. Here apparently the 
action of the play began, with Melanippe still blind and in 
prison. 

When Metapontus had departed for a visit to the temple of 
Artemis Theano told her brothers' that the two older boys were 
really not her children, and urged them to kill them while they 
were out hunting. This they attempted to do, but lost their 
own lives. Theano learning of this killed herself with a hunting 
knife. 

At this point in the play Poseidon reveab to Melanippe’s sons 
that he is their father and that their mother is blind and in prison. 
They at once rescue her and, when her wicked father the aged 
Aeolus* tries to prevent them, they kill him. Poseidon now 
restores Melanippe’s sight and she returns with her sons to 
Icaria. Metapontus learns the truth about Theano, marries 
Melanippe, and adopts her two sons. 

The longer of the two papyri contains part of the messenger’s 
speech telling of the fight between Melanippe’s sons and Theano’s 
brothers. It is written in the same lively style as the messengers' 
speeches in the extant plays. The second papyrus fragment 
seems to be part of a speedi in defense of women, possibly spoken 
by Posddon who may have been the deus ex tnackina. A frag¬ 
ment in anapaestic verse quoted by Stobaeus* from the 
ippe of Euripides” may well have been spoken by the chorus as 
the last three lines of the play. 

The Roman poet Attius wrote a Latin version of the story 
probably based upon this tragedy by Euripides. 

'Hygmus {Pab. 186) says her "sons,” but this is contradicted by the longer 
[npyrus fragment in Berlin, where Melanippe’s sons are made to say, 

la/fpit h taalyrtilroi 0(Xatl 
t{ Spar '; diwrrlrorrcf o(0t fcwra XAed 
^upM0t.wpit Star ^r{< rdic.) 

* Hyginus gives Dcsmontes as an alternative n>mi> 

‘ Plor. LXXn, 13, Nauck, Frag. SOS, 

lUTptur \iKrpim, ittrplur U ykpuf 

dVwoi OwtirMv ApMTor. 
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xxxn 

The Meleager 


In the Meleager Euripides^ makes use of one of the most 
famous stories in Greek mythology, one declared by Aristotle* 
to be especially suitable as a subject for tragedy. It was a 
favorite with the Greek poets. It appears in the Ninth Book 
of the Iliad* is delightfully told by Bacchylides in his Fifth 
Ode,* and served as the basis for the Pleuronian Women of 
Phrynichus. Sophocles, like Euripides, wrote a Meleager, as 
did other less important tragic poets.® Later writers tdl 
it in more or less detail.* As is natural in a story related by 
90 many writers of widely different dates there are many vaiia~ 
tions in it,* but the mrin outlines are these: 

Althaea, at the birth of her son Meleager, was told by the 
Fates, or overheard the Fates to say, that he would live only as 
long as a brand then burning in the fire survived. She quickly 
up the brand and carefully preserved it. In the mean 
time Meleager grew to manhood. But his father Oeneus had 
offended Artemis, apparently by omitting to sacrifice to her, 
and she had sent a huge boar to ravage the land of Calydon. A 
great hunt is, therefore, to be held to rid the land of the monster, 
and famous leaders have been invited to take part in it. This k 
the rituation at the bepnning of the play. 

When the party had assembled there appeared among Ae 
warriors the huntress Atalanta with whom Meleagpr fell vio¬ 
lently in love. He talks with his mother about her. The 


»See Wekker, op. cit. w*. 752 ff.; Hartong, op. cit. I, pp. 140 ff.; Monay, 
op. cii. pp. 530 ff.; S£chaii, op. at. pp. 423 ff. 

* Podicstp. 14M a, 20ff. 

* Lines 529 ff. 

^ Lines 68 ff. . « . * 

»E.g. Antiphon (Nauck, Trag. Crate. Frag. p. 615) and So aph ancs {atd.p. 

638). 

* E.g. ApoUodonis, BM. 1,8,1 ff.; Hyginus, Fab. 174, etc. 

* For a good brief of the myth see Jd)b, B«ekyMfu< pp. 468 
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hunt takes place, and, although Atalanta is the first to wound the 
boar, Meleager kills it and is awarded the hide. He presents it 
to Atalanta; but a violent quarrel then breaks out between the 
Aetolians and the Curetes in which Meleager sides with the 
former and in the conflict slays his mother’s two brothers. 
According to one version of the story they tried to rob Atalanta 
of the hide. In Bacchylides Meleager kills them by chance in 



Figure 9.—The Death op Meleager. From an Amphora in 

Naples 

the mellay. When Althaea hears of the death of her brothers, in 
anger she bums the fatal brand and the life of Meleager ebbs 
away. 

In the Meleager of Euripides the early part of the play was 
probably devoted to the preparations for the hunt, the arrival of 
Atalanta, and her meeting with Meleager. Then came the story 
of the hunt with details of the killing of the Caledonian boar told 
at some length by a messenger. The tragic death of Meleager 
must soon have followed also related by a messenger or some 
other character. His body may have been shown by means of 
the eccvclema. 
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According to Homer Meleager had a wife named Cleopatra, 
who appears also in some of the later accounts, but there seems 
to be no place for her in the tragedy of Euripides. 

There are extant today twenty-five fragments of the Meleager 
with a total of about sixty-one lines. The longest piece consists 
of nine lines. The date is unknown, but is placed by Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorf' before 415 B.c. A Meleager is known 
by the Roman poet Attius, but whether he followed the tragedy 
of Euripides or that of Sophocles cannot be determined. 

The vase-painters did not neglect the myth and on an amphora 
in Naples (Fig. 9) the final scene in the tragic story is 
represented.* 

xxxni 

The Oedipus 

The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles has established so securely 
the story of the unhappy king of Thebes that it is hard for the 
modem reader to believe that any variation from it was posable. 
And yet a dozen or more plays entitled Oedipus are known to 
have been written in antiquity, among them tragedies by 
Aeschylus and Euripides, and they surely could not all have been 
alike. Novelties must have been introduced by some of the 
writers. 

It will be remembered that in the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sopho¬ 
cles before the action of the play began Oedipus had met and 
slain in a quarrel at the cross-roads an aged man. He had 
afterwards solved the riddle of the Sphinx and so rid the land of 
that monster, as a reward for which he had been given the hand 
of the widowed queen in marriage. But a pestilence has come 
upon the country and in an attempt to find out the cause of it 
Oedipus discovers that it was he himself who bad slain Laius, 
the king, and that Jocasta, the queen, is in reaUty his mother. 

' Analecta Euripidea, p. 155. 

* Sec S^chan, op. cit. pp. 431 ff. 
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He had thus unwittingly fulfilled the oracle which declared that 
he should kill his father and marry his mother. When the 
truth becomes known Jocasta hangs herself and Oedipus tears 
out his eyes with brooches taken from her garments. 

In its main outlines this story did not admit of much variation. 
An essential part of it was that Oedipus, ^^ithout knowing who 
he was, killed his father Laius, and later, still in ignorance, married 
his mother Jocasta. This must have been the situation at the 



Figure 10.—Oedipus bunded by the Soidiers of Laius. From 
AN Etruscan Urn in Florence 


beginning of lost Oedipus of Euripides' as in that of Sophocles. 
Just how the plot developed is not certain, but very likely, as in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, barrenness came upon the 
land and led to the investigations which brought the truth to 
light. One specific piece of information about the Oedipus of 
Euripides is preserved in the scholia to the Phoenissae, where it is 
stated that servants of Laius blinded Oedipus.* Here is one 

' See Welcker, op. cit. pp. 537 ff.; Hartung, op. cit. I, pp. 244 ff.; Robert, 
Oidiptis, I, pp. 305 ff.; Sechan, op. cil. pp. 434 ff. 

Line 61, hr H tu OijtroSi oi Aolov Btoaro^tt ovror. 
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variation from the Sophoclean version of the story. Jebb* 
thinks this statement an error; but as Robert points out,* a 
relief on an Etruscan funerary^ um from Volterra, now in Flor¬ 
ence, apparently represents Oedipus being blinded by soldiers 
(Fig. 10), thus confirming the scholium. The bhnding probably 
took place before it was known that the stranger was the son of 
Laius. Another difference seems to have been the bringing of 
Periboea, the queen of Corinth (not called ^lerope as in Sopho¬ 
cles) to Thebes to testify that Oedipus was not her son. This 
probably led to the identification. Robert believes, I think 
rightly, that Jocasta killed herself when she learned who Oedipus 
was. It may be that Creon played a more important part than 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus, and, perhaps, as Robert thinks, it was 
his investigations into the death of Laius which revealed the 
truth, and that he was responsible for the punishment of Oedipus. 
How the play came to an end can only be conjectured. 

There are eighteen fragments of the Oedipus of Euripides still 
extant amounting in all to thirty-six lines, but they are mostly 
colorless in character and help us little in our knowledge of the 
plot. 

The dates of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles and of the 
Oedipus of Euripides are both unknown. Jebb* would not go 
further in regard to the tragedy of Sophocles than to date it 
between 439 and 412 b.c. Wilamowntz-Moellendorf,* however, 
thinks that the Sophoclean play was brought out about 430, 
and that of Euripides after 425, perhaps between 420 and 410 
B c. These dates are very uncertain with our present evidence. 

Robert thinks that the very fact that scenes from the Oedipus 
of Euripides are represented on works of art, such as the um in 
Florence and a bowl in the Louvre, shows that the play long 
remained popular and that it was not completely driven out 

1 Oedipus Tyrannus, ed. 3, p. xvi, n. 1. 

2 OidipuSy I, p. 307, fig. 48. 

3 Op. cU. p. XXX. 

• Analecta Euripidea, p. 156. 
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by the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Such may have been 
the case. 


XXXIV 
The Oeneus 

The Oeneus^ of Euripides was an early play brought out 
before 425 b.c. for it is referred to by Aristophanes in the Achar- 
nians which was produced in that year. The extant fragments 
of it number but twelve, with a total of twenty-two lines.* 
Not much can be inferred from them as to the plot for they seem 
to come for the most part from the early part of the play. A 
scholium on line 418 of the Acharnians gives the story of the 
Oemus very briefly, and this may be supplemented by passages 
in Pausanias,* Apollodorus,* and Hyginus.* From these 
sources the plot may be briefly reconstructed as follows. 

The scene was laid in Calydon. Oeneus, the aged king, having 
lost his sons and being alone, was driven from his throne by the 
sons of his brother Agrius. He escaped and at the opening of 
the play is supposed to be living in wretchedness in disguise, 
apparently holding some servile position. After the expedition 
of the Epigoni against Thebes his grandson, Diomedes, learning 
of the calamities which had befallen the aged man, goes to 
Calydon accompanied by his friend Sthenelus, finds Oeneus, 
rescues him, and drives out Agrius. The sons of Agrius, or at 
least some of them, are killed, but Agrius is apparently spared, 
only to die by his own hand. Hyginus says that Oeneus was 
restored to his kindgom; but Apollodorus, who is supported by 
Pausanias, says that because of his age the kingdom was handed 

‘See Welcker, op. cU. pp. 583 ff.; Hartung, op. cit. I, pp. 153 ff.; Murray, 
op. cit. pp. 333 ff.; S6chan, op. cU. pp. 442 ff. 

• Some papyrus fragments have been conjectured to belong to the Oeneus, 
but their identity has not been definitely established. See p. 307, Nos. 24 and 25. 

‘II, 25,2. 

*Pab.m. 
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over to his son-in-law Andraemon, while Oeneus accompanied 
Diomedes to Argos. 

The prologue of the play was spoken by Diomedes, and the 
chorus consisted of men of Aetolia. Sechan* and others believe 
that Periboea, the wife of Oeneus, had an important part in the 
action because the Roman tragic poet Pacuvius gave her name 
to his play* which is supposed to have been based upon the 
Oeneus. Accius also imitated it in his Diomedes.^ 



FiGtTRE 11. —Diomed offers Oeneus a Sword with which to Slay 
Agrius. From a Hydria in the British Museum 


A vase painting in the British Museum (Fig. 11) may go back 
to the Oeneus.* In fact there is good reason to believe that it 
represents one of the closing scenes. Seated upon an altar irith 
his hands behind him is Agrius, identified by a faint inscription. 
A Fury stands below and beside the altar. In front of it an aged 

’ Op. cit. pp. 444 f. 

» See Ribbeck, op. cil. I, pp. 111 ff. Twenty^eight fragmenU of it survive. 

> See Ribbeck, op. cit. I, pp. 171 ff. Twelve fragments of it survive. 

* See S^chan, op. cit. pp. 445 f. with the references. 
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man holding a sceptre is being led forward by a woman who 
has her right arm about his neck, while a youthful warrior offers 
him a sword. The aged man must be Oeneus and the warrior 
Diomedes. 


XXXV 

The Oenomaus 

The story of the chariot race between Pelops and Oenomaus 
in which the latter lost his life and the former won the lovely 
Hippodamia for his bride is famous in Greek legend. It is 
told with variants in several places, and both Sophocles and 
Euripides* used it as the subject for a tragedy. It is as follows. 

The scene is laid at Pisa where Oenomaus is king with a 
beautiful daughter Hippodamia. There have been many 
suitors for her hand, all of whom the king has challenged to a 
chariot race, for an oracle has told him that he will die by the 
hand of his son-in-law; but by means of the speed of his horses, 
given him by Ares, Oenomaus is always victorious and slays the 
unhappy suitors as he passes them. In this way thirteen of 
them, according to Pindar,* had lost their lives. Pelops, how¬ 
ever, came with the horses given him by Poseidon, winged horses 
as Pindar says, defeated Oenomaus, and won Hippodamia for 
his bride. There are some differences of detail as to how this 
victory was gained. In Pindar it is because Pelops enjoyed the 
favor of the gods. Other versions make treachery on the part 
of the charioteer Myrtilus responsible for it. Thus it is told that 
Pelops bribed Myrtilus by offering him half of the kingdom to 
remove the linch-pins from the chariot of the king, or to sub¬ 
stitute wax for the pins, thus causing the chariot to break down 
and so effecting the death of Oenomaus; or that Hippodamia 
fell m love with Pelops and begged Myrtilus to aid her; or that 

‘See Welckcr, op. cit. pp. 674 ff.; Hartung, op. cil. II, pp. 104 ff.; S<chan, 
’p.cit.pp.W5. 

*01. 1.79. 
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Myrtilus was in love with Hippodamia and that Pelops knowing 
that fact used it to bring about the downfall of the king, and 
later got rid of Myrtilus by casting him into the sea. These are 
some of the variants in the story.* The chariot-race with 
Hippodamia as the prize, the victory of Pelops, and the death of 
Oenomaus are, however, fundamental portions of the legend. 
The race was from Pisa to Corinth and served as the foundation 
of the Olympic Games. 

How Euripides handled the story in his Oenomaus can only be 
conjectured, for the extant fragments of the play number but 
seven, with a total of twenty-four lines, and these are not suffi¬ 
cient to supply even an outline. We may, however, conjecture 
that in the prologue the story of the oracle and of the previous 
races was told. Then Pelops may have arrived and sued for the 
hand of Hippodamia. The preparations for the race between 
Oenomaus and Pelops may have been entered mto in considerable 
detail Then a messenger would enter and gjve the story of the 
race and the victory of Pelops. Finally Pelops may be supposed 
to have entered, perhaps in his chariot, to claim his bnde, ^d 
later to have departed with her. Vase-paintings (Plate K) 

seem to imply some such plot. 

It is natural that so famous a story should attoct the tragic 
poets and likewise that it should seem to the pamters of Gree 
vases to furnish them exceUent subjects for their art. As a 
matter of fact Sechan Usts no fewer than fourteen vase-pmntmgs 
which illustrate some portion of the tale. Some of were 
no doubt actuaUy inspired by a performance of the p y. 

The mutilated note at the beginning of the Phoentssae imp 
that the Oenomaus was brought out at the same tune wi i 
that is probably between 411 and 408 b.c. 

i 55ee e.e. S6chan op* cU*, pp. 595 ff* 



I’latk IX.—Pklops and Hippodamia. From an .Amphora at Arkzzo 















XXXVI 


The Palamedes 

The Palamedes^ of Euripides seems to have enjoyed con¬ 
siderable fame in antiquity. Unfortunately little is known 
about it today, for although there are extant eleven fragments 
amounting to about thirty lines they give us little help for a 
reconstruction of the plot. The story which the poet used is 
known from several sources,^ though there are variations in it 
as is the case with most Greek legends. It is this: 

Palamedes was the wisest of the Greeks. Among other things 
he is said to have invented writing, and the longest fragment 
of the play (nine lines), which probably comes from the prologue, 
has reference to this. When preparations were being made for 
the expedition against Troy Odysseus tried to avoid going by 
feigning madness, but the fraud was detected and revealed by 
Palamedes. This may have been set forth by Euripides in his 
prologue. The scene of the play must have been laid at Troy 
in the Greek camp with Achaean soldiers for the chorus. Odys¬ 
seus, determined to be avenged upon Palamedes, buried a hoard 
of gold in his tent, at the same time writing a letter supposed 
to be a communication from Priam to Palamedes and giving it 
to a Phrygian captive ostensibly to carry to Troy. But he had 
the man killed outside the Greek camp. The letter was found 
and brought to Agamemnon, the tent of Palamedes searched, 
and the gold discovered. Palamedes was adjudged guilty and 
given over to the army to be stoned to death. A scholium on 
line 771 of the Thesmphoriazousae of Aristophanes says that 
Euripides in the Palamedes makes his brother Oeax carve the 
story of his death on ships, and likewise upon many oars which 
he cast into the sea in the hope that their father Nauplius might 

* Welder, op. cU. pp. 500 ff.; Hartung, op. cU. 11, pp. 250 ff. 

‘Polyaenus, I, prooem. 12, quoted by Naud, op. cU. p. 154; Apollodorus, 
EpU. m, 7-8; Hyginus, Fab. 105; Schol. on Eur. OresUs. 432. 
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learn from them how Palamedes had met his end. How this 
incident was used by the poet in the play is not altogether clear. 
The reference to Palamedes by Socrates in the Apology^ may 
have been suggested by the tragedy of Euripides, which was 
brought out with the Alexander and the Troades in 415 b.c.* 

XXXVH 


The Peleus 

The Peleus^ is represented today by eight small fragments 
with a total of fifteen lines, none especially significant. In fact 
there would be considerable doubt as to what part of the story 
of the father of Achilles Euripides chose for his plot if it were not 
for a passage in Dictys Cretensis^ which is generally assumed 
to be based upon the play. 

The scene is laid near Cape Sepias in Thessaly, before a cave 
near the seashore. Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, on his 
way back from Troy had been obliged by a storm to put in among 
the Molossians. Here, while repairing his fleet, he had heard 
that his grandfather had been driven from his kingdom by 
Acastus. He, therefore, had sent two of his men to find out the 
facts, and, w'hen they returned and reported, he set sail. But 
again he encountered severe weather and most of his ships were 
wrecked near Cape Sepias. Neoptolemus and some of his men 
got safely ashore and discovered the aged Peleus living in a cave 
which he had found to be a safe refuge from the violence of 
Acastus. Neoptolemus makes himself known to him and they 
discuss the means for overthrowing their enemies. It so happens 
that at this time Melanippus and Pleisthenes, sons of Acastus, 
w'hile hunting come to that neighborhood. Neoptolemus dis¬ 
guises himself by changing his clothes and joins them in their 

' P. 41 b. 

* Aelian, Var. Hist. II, 8. 

* See Hartung, op. cit. I, pp. 290 ff.; Murray, op. cit. pp. 335 f. 

* \1, 7-9. 
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hunt. When the opportunity offers he kills them both, and 
afterwards a slave Cinyras, from whom he learned of the ap¬ 
proach of Acastus. Again he disguises himself, pretending to be 
Afestor, a son of Priam, meets Acastus and tells him that Ne- 
optolemus worn out by fatigue is asleep in a cave. Acastus 
goes there and is stopped at the entrance by Thetis who has come 
to seek Peleus. All the crimes that he ^ committed against 
the family of Achilles are laid before him and Acastus feels that 
his end has come; but Peleus will not permit Neoptolemus to 
kill him and gives him his liberty. Acastus, overcome by thic 
generous act, voluntarily surrenders the royal power to Ne¬ 
optolemus, who, accompanied by Peleus and Thetis and those 
of his sailors who had escaped from the waves, leave for the dty 
to receive the joyful greetings of the people. 

The play is referred to in the Clouds of Aristophanes in line 
1154 according to a schoUum on that passage, but whether or 
not the reference goes back to the first edition of the Clouds can¬ 
not be told. VWilamowitz-Moellendorfi dates it before 417 b.c. 

An mteresting feature of this tragedy must have been the poet’s 
^rtrayal of the character of Peleus. He was not overwhelmed 
by ^ imsfortunes, but in his cave was quietly making the best 
of his unfortunate situation. 


XXXVTH 
The Peliades 

The or Daughters of Pelias, was the first of the 

pla^ of Eunpxdes to be presented on the Attic stage according 
to the Life of the poet* which has come down from antiquity 
This was m the year 455 b.c. The trilogy to which it belong^ 
was awarded third place. Sixteen fragments amounting^to 
* AnaUtSa, Euripidea, p. 156. 

pp. ® ’ 1, pp. 61 ff.; S6chan, op. cU. 

J Ti, UMJ., Sr, r,lr„ 
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Figure 12— The Rejuvenation of 
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The Lost Plays 

about twenty*three lines are preserved, but six of these consist 
of but one word. 

The story which served as a basis for the plot is one of the most 
familiar in Greek mythology. It is told by Apollodorus,* by 
Hyginus,* by Pausanias,’ by Diodorus Siculus,< by Ovid,® and 
by still other writers. In its general outlines it is as follows. 

The enchantress Medea returning with Jason from Colchis to 
lolchus told the daughters of Pelias that by means of magic their 
aged father might have his youth renewed. In order to demon¬ 
strate her assertion she proceeded to cut up an old ram and to 
boil it with certain herbs, causing it to become young again. 
The daughters of Pelias thereupon decided to apply the same 
method of treatment to their aged father with most disastrous 
results (Fig. 12). Pelias was killed by his own children. In 
this way Medea was revenged upon him for the cruel wrongs 
which he had inflicted upon the parents of Jason. There are 
variations in the details of the story in different authors, but in 
its main outlines it is well established.* Sophocles used it for 
the plot of his Rkizotomi. 

It is difficult to separate the treatment of the myth by Sopho¬ 
cles from that by Euripides. In the Pdiades Medea seems to 
have spoken the prologue; but whether she introduced herself 
to the daughters of Pelias as a sorceress, or as being enraged at 
Jason can only be conjectured. The experiment on the ram 
must have been imagined as taking place behind the scenes. It 
may be that Pelias himself was duly impressed by it and eager 
to undergo the process of rejuvenation. The climax must have 
been reached with the death of Pelias; but how the play was 
brought to an end from this point we do not know. Apparently 

'mi, 9,27. 

*Fab.2i. 

'Vm, 11, 2 f. 

' IV, 51 ff. 

*tf«te.Vn,297ff. 

* A brief sketch of the plot by Moses Chorenensis is quoted by Nauck, op. cU. 
pp. 162 f., but it is so short that it is of little help in reconstructing the scenes. 
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arrangements were made for the burial of Felias, and Jason and 
Medea e]q)elled from the land. 

The subject is just the kind that a young poet might be 
expected to choose for a tragedy. That it, together with the 
other plays in the trilogy, was asrigned a chorus is sufficioit 
evidence that the group had dramatic merit, even if the judges 
at the actual performance did not think it worthy of a higher 
ranking than third place. 


XXXIX 


The Phaethon 


The Phaethon^ differs from the other lost plays of Euripides 
in that we have, in addition to some forty-three lines of it quoted 
in various authors, two* rather long passages preserved in a 
palimpsest, which, in turn, is supplemented by a papyrus in 
Berlin.' The palimpsest has long been familiar to scholars. 
At some timp. not known two folia' of the famous Codex Claio- 
montanus, which dates from the sixth century, were injured and 
thrir place supplied from a manuscript which had contained the 
Phaethon of Euripides. The lines of the play were erased and 
part of the text of the Epistles of Paid written over them. The 
erasure was, however, not complete and various scholars, notably 
Friedrich Blass,* have worked over the manuscript and re¬ 
covered from it considerable portions of the text of the lost 


tragedy. 

I Wekker, op. dt. pp. S9i ff.; Hartung. op. cU. H, pp. 191 ff.; 

MoeUeodoif, Bernes, XVm, 1883, pp. 396 ff.; Wecklein, SUs. Bayer. AM. 1888, 


118 ff 

”’’*Onebo{7Slmes,the«therof 741mes. In addition there are the begm^ 

or ends of about 144 lines. Attempts have been made to iKtore these, but so hWe 
remains of the original that the restoration is very uncertain. Seee.g.vonAniim, 


op.eiLpp^Wff 1, Bassikertexte, V, 2, pp. 79 ff. The passagi 

corresponds to lines 19-47 of Rag. 781 inNauck- 

• Folia 162 and 163. ^ , |«o6 

^DissertatiodePkaelhoiais Estripideae Pragmeiibs ChromoHlam, Kid, 1885 
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The scene of the play was laid in Ethiopia before the palace of 
Merops and near that of the Sun. Merops and his wife, Cly- 
mene, are arranging for the wedding of their son, Phaethon, 
to a bride of divine race who is not named.* The prologue 
was spoken either by Clymene, or by Phaethon, as Wecklein 
thought. Phaethon feels very doubtful about the proposed 
marriage, for his wife, he thinks, will be superior to himself. 
Clymene, however, reassures him and at length tells him that his 
real father is the Sun-god. She asks him to go to Helios and 
question him. The end of this scene and the choral ode which 
follows, that is the first stasimon of the play, are preserved. 
This ode is one of the finest in Euripides. The poet sings of the 
early morning, a theme in which he delighted. Dawn is just 
appearing, the Pleiades fade away, the nightingale warbles in 
the trees sending forth her shrill lament for Itys. The herdsmen 
strike up their shepherds’ pipes, the horses awake and go to 
pasture, the huntsmen start off in pursuit of game, while in the 
streams the swan sounds its melodious note. The sailors hoist 
their sails and put to sea, praying for a fair breeze and smooth 
seas that they may soon get home to their wives and children. 
After this delightful picture of the beginning of the day, the 
chorus pass to the wedding of their master, for this is the day to 
be celebrated, and duty and love alike urge them to sing. A 
herald now enters to make proclamation of the event, when the 
passage in the palimpsest comes to an end. 

In the next scene Phaethon, perhaps after further conversation 
with Clymene, goes to see Helios. Then, later, a messenger must 
have entered with news of the catastrophe which he probably 
recounted at length. This may well have been a very dramatic 
recital. He told how Helios was reluctantly persuaded to entrust 
his chariot to Phaethon, of his instructions to him, of the youth’s 
erratic course, and finally how he was struck down by the 

• There is a diSerence of opinion as to who she was. Rau, followed by Har- 
tung, thinks she was Eos or Aurora; Welcker, a daughter of Oceanus; Wecklein, 
Silene; WilamowiU-Moellendorf. Aohrodite. 
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thunderbolt of Zeus. A few lines of the passage in which Helios 
directs Phaethon in the course which he is to follow is quoted by 
the author of the essay on the Sublime' as a good example of 
vivnd description. 

After the narrative of the messenger the body of Phaethon, 
still smoking, was probably brought in and at Clymene’s com¬ 
mand was carried into the palace. The second long fragment 
from the palimpsest comes at this point. Merops, in ignorance 
of what has happened enters with a secondary chorus who are 
singing a marriage song. A servant comes up with reports of 
smoke which he has seen coming from the doors. Merops 
hastens to the palace w'here he finds the partly burned body of 
Phaethon. With his laments and brief comment by the chorus 
the text comes to an end. 

How the play was brought to a close is not clear. A tradi¬ 
tional part of the story is the lament of the Heliades for their 
brother. We may take it, therefore, that there was a series of 
laments, and the body may have been carried off the stage 
followed by the chorus. Such an ending seems more likely than 
one brought about through the use of the dcus ex nuichitui. 

The Phaethon was an early play, and undoubtedly one of the 
stronger plays of Euripides. The popularity of the story is well 
attested by Ovid* who relates it at length. In modem times the 
keen regret expressed by Goethe at the loss of the Phaethon is 
worth noting. 


XL 

The Philoctetes 

The story of the unfortunate Philoctetes, one of the great 
heroes of the epic cycle, was a natural subject for the Grak 
dramatist and it is not surprising, therefore, to find that Aes^X* 
lus and Sophocles, as well as Euripides, wrote tragedies about 


‘ XV, 4. 

» Meia. U, 1 ff. 
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him. Sophocles, in fact, wrote two.‘ His extant Philoctetes 
is one of his later plays and is generally supposed to have been 
influenced by the work of Euripides. The Pkiloctetes of Euri¬ 
pides, like that of Aeschylus, is known only from fragments and 
allusions to it in the authors. Fortunately Dion Chrysostom 
discusses it twice. In Oration LII he gives us a comparison of 
the tragedies bearing this name by each of the three great tragic 
poets; while in Oration LIX, entitled Pkiloctetes, he paraphrazes 
the earlier part of the play by Euripides.* We are thus enabled 
to obtain a good idea of much of the plot. 

The history of Philoctetes was related at length in the Cypria, 
the Little Iliad, and the Iliupersis. The hero had been bitten 
on the foot by a serpent (or, according to another version, had 
dropped one of the poisoned arrows of Heracles on his foot) and a 
sore had developed which was so offensive that the other Greeks 
had marooned him upon the island of Lemnos. Here he had 
lived for ten years.* Such was the situation imagined by 
Euripides at the opening of his tragedy.* The scene, then, was 
laid on the island of Lemnos. The Greeks had learned that they 
could not capture Troy without the bow and arrows of Heracles 
which were in the possession of Philoctetes, and which had served 
to provide him with food. The Greeks, therefore, determine to 
secure them and Diomed and Odysseus go to Lemnos in disguise 
for that purpose. Odysseus spoke the prologue. His appear¬ 
ance had been so transformed by Athena that he was not recog¬ 
nized by Philoctetes. He explains to the latter that an embassy 
is coming to him from the Trojans to ask him to devote himself 
and his arms to the service of Troy. The disguised Odysseus 

' Besides the extant Pkiloctetes he wrote a Pkiloctetes at Troy i 

h Tpol^). 

* Both are reprinted by Nauck, op. cit, pp. 216 fiP. 

* The different versions of the story differ as to whether or not the island was 
deserted. 

‘See Welcker, op. cit. pp. 512 ff.; Hartung, op. cit. I, pp. 348 ff.; Wecklein, 
Site. Bayer. Akad. 1888, pp. 127 ff.; S^chan, op. cit. 485 ff.; Murray, op. cit. pp. 
336 ff. 
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pretends that he is an Argive who has been driven from the Greek 
camp by Odysseus; that the latter had contrived the death of 
Palamedes, and that all the latter’s friends were in danger. He 
urges Philoctetes to join him m trying to return home, and 
succeeds in persuading him to let him stay with him on the island 
until an opportunity to escape comes. 

So much of the play we gather from the paraphrase. We leam 
further that the chorus conasted of Lemnians, and that a Lem- 
nian named Actor was the confidant and helper of Philoctetes. 

Just how the plot was developed from this point must be left 
to conjecture. Apparently the embassy of the Trojans came 
only to be sent away imsuccessful. Then, shortly after their 
departure, Philoctetes had a bad attack of pam in his foot, and 
while he was suffering severely (or, perhaps, while he was asleep) 
Odysseus aided by Diomed got possession of his arms. When 
Philoctetes came to his senses again Odysseus revealed himself 
to him; but it is not known how the play was concluded. Mur¬ 
ray believes that Odysseus decided to appeal to the better nature 
of Philoctetes; that he voluntarily restored his weapons to him; 
that Philoctetes, angry though he was, could not shoot his enemy 
in cold blood; and that finally they became reconciled through 
the intervention of Athena. If this was so Euripides in the 
character of Odysseus made use of a motive which we find em¬ 
ployed by Sophocles in the case of Neoptolemus in his extant 
Philoctetes. 

The distinctive features of the Philoctetes of Euripides as 
compared with that of Sophocles are the complete disguise of 
Odysseus, the plan which he concocts to win the confidence of 
Philoctetes, the embassy of the Trojans, and the character Actor. 

The play was evidently a strong one as may be judged from 
the comment of Dion Chrysostom. It was brought out in the 
year 431 b.c. along with the Medea, the Dictys and the satyr 
drama, Theristae.^ There are altogether sixteen fragments ol 
it left with a total of thirty-four Unes; but these are not especially 


^ Argument to the Medea, 
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Some idea of the reputation of the Phoenix in the time of 
Demosthenes may be gathered from his statement* that in his 
day it was acted by experienced actors such as Molon. About 
forty-five lines of it are still extant scattered among fifteen 
fragments, ten of which are quoted by Stobaeus. 

Sophocles wrote a Phoenix, but probably about another part 
of the story.* The Phoenix of Ennius,* however, was probably 
little more than a translation of the tragedy of Euripides. A 
few fragments of it still survive. 

XLII 

The Phrixus 

The Phrixus* is another tragedy dealing with the story of 
Ino. Its plot has long been recognized in the Second and Third 
Fabulae of Hyginus and was something as follows. 

Ino, wife of Athamas, being jealous of his children Phrixus and 
Helle by a former wife, Nephele, detemaines to do away with 
them. She, therefore, conspires with the other women to parch 
the seed com, with the result that a famine ensues causing great 
suffering. The king sends to the oracle at Delphi to inquire 
what can be done to bring relief. The messenger who was sent 
was bribed by Ino to say that the oracle declared that there 
could be no relief except by the sacrifice of Phrixus. When 
Phrixus learns this he resolves to die voluntarily to save his 
country; but the messenger struck with remorse by his marfy 
and generous conduct tells Athamas the truth. The tog 
enraged at the fraud gives Ino and her son Melicertes to Phrixus 
to put to death; but they escape somehow and leap into the sea, 
where they are changed into marine divinities. 

j Df Falsa Leg. 246, rtAro Si to Spa/ta (i.e. the Phoenix of Euripides) wK 

xixore oCt« QtaSupos oSr« ’kpurriAiipos irrexpiyaTO - hyoytieTo i 

ti 5n Tis iXXos Tuy xoXoiuk wxxwcpiTwv. 

* See Pearson, ofi. ct/., II, p. 321 

3 See Ribbeck, ofi, cit, I, pp. 52 ff. 

* See Welcker, op. cit. pp. 611 ff.; Hartung, op. cit. II, pp. 143 H. 
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The mother of Phrixus and Helle now appears to them while 
they are wandering in the woods and gives them a ram with a 
golden fleece which she had received from Hermes. This ram 
transports them through the air; but though Phrixus is carried 
safely over the sea to the land of the Colchians, Helle falls off 
at the Hellespont and is drowned. 

The prologue seems to have been spoken by Ino and the other 
scenes apparently followed as sketched above. The leap of 
Ino into the sea might well have been told by a messenger. It is 
not at all clear how the final scene was arranged, that is whether 
or not Phrixus and Helle were actually transported through the 
air on the ram by means of the M’JXtu'i This would be in keeping 
with the spirit of Euripides. It would be spectacular, and 
would produce upon the spectators the striking effect which he, 
as a practical dramatist, knew they would enjoy. It could be 
compared with the scenes in the Bellerophon and the Stheneboea 
in which Pegasus was made to pass through the air. At the 
same time it is possible that the journey of Phrixus and Helle 
and their subsequent fate were described by some divinity in¬ 
troduced as a deus ex machina at the conclusion of the play. 

It is not known when the Phrixus was brought out. The 
scholium on the Frogs of Aristophanes (line 1225) which says 
that the line quoted in the text is from the “second” Phrixus 
is very suspicious and probably an error. Euripides seems to 
have written but one play with this title. There are extant 
eighteen fragments of the Phrixus with a total of forty-six lines. 
Sophocles, too, wrote a Phrixus, but very little is known about 
it, and but two lines of it are preserved. 

XLIII 

The Pleisthenes 

Another tragedy of Euripides of which little is known is the 
Pleisthenes} Only nine fragments of it still remain, with a 

• Welcker, cp. cit. pp. 689 f.; Hartung, op. cU. I, pp. 542 fl. 
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total of seventeen lines, and they are of little assistance in recon¬ 
structing the plot. Hyginus' preserves the story which the 
poet used, though Hartung thinks that he got it from Attius 
rather than directly from Euripides. It is this. 

Thyestes, banished by Atreus from his kingdom because of his 
intimacy vdth Aerope, the latter’s wife, took with him Pleisthenes, 
the young son of Atreus, and brought him up as his o^m. Atreus 
supposed the boy to be dead. WTien, however, he had grown to 
manhood Thyestes sent him to kill Atreus, the youth suppos¬ 
ing that Thyestes was his father. But Atreus slew the young 
man and was later informed by Thyestes that he had killed his 
own son. From this very brief account it is clear that the story 
was in the highest degree tragic, but unfortunately nothing is 
knowm of the way in which the poet developed it in his plot. 

The Pleisthems ran be dated before 415 b.c. since one line of 
it^ is also foimd, in slightly altered form, in the Birds of Aristo¬ 
phanes brought out in that year. Attius seems to have imitated 
it in his Pelopidae, and this is taken by Hartung to be satis¬ 
factory’^ e\’idence of its fame. 

XLIV 


The Polyidhs 

The Polyidus,^ or, as it was sometimes called, the Glaucus, 
was a very strange play fuU of the marvelous, '^e e^t 
fragments of it number but fourteen with a total of thirty hues, 
and if it were necessary to depend upon them, our toowWge of 
it would be very vague indeed. But fortunately tx'tl' ApoUO' 
dorus< and Hyginus* have preserved the stoiy, and then 
^amments are supplemented by a few other brief references so 


1 Fab. S6, 


- Frag. 630. 

J Welcker, op. cil. pp 


. 767 £[.; Hartung, op. cit. II, pp 


.209 ff.; Murray, op. cil. 


pp. 341 ff. 

^ Bibl. Ill, 3, 1. 
136. 
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that it is possible to recover a fairly satisfactory account of the 
plot. 

The scene was laid on the island of Crete. Polyidus, a seer, 
seems to have spoken the prologue and explained the situation 
up to the time when the action of the play began. The boy 
Glaucus, son of Minos and Pasiphae, while at play fell into a 
great jar of honey and was drowned. Nobody knew what had 
become of him, and, when Minos had sought for him in vain, 
he consulted Apollo (or the Curetes) to find out where he was. 
The reply was that Minos had in his kingdom a prodigy, and that 
whoever could correctly interpret that could find his son. The 
prodigy proved to be a calf which changed color every four hours. 
First it was white, then red and then black. Minos, therefore, 
cafied all the wise men together and the seer Polyidus explained 
that the calf was like a mulberry which had three colors in 
succesaon. Polyidus was, therefore, ordered to find Glaucus. 
He was quite at a loss as to how he was to do this, but noticing a 
sea eagle flying from the sea towards the shore conjectured that 
the boy must be on land.‘ Then, later, he noticed an owl 
(yXaO^) perched above a wine cellar. Taking this as an omen he 
investigated and found the body of the child. Minos, however, 
demanded that he restore the boy to life; and when he declared 
that that was something which he was unable to do, gave him a 
sword and ordered him shut up in a tomb with the dead body. 
Polyidus saw nothing but death for himself; but as he sat in the 
tomb he perceived a serpent approaching the body of Glaucus 
and killed it. Another serpent soon after entered and finding its 
mate dead hastened away and then returned holding in its mouth 
an herb wiuch it placed on the dead snake. The latter quickly 
came to life, and Polyidus following the serpents obtained some 
sprigs of the same herb and by means of it brought back Glaucus to 
life, too. He made known this fact to the watchers outside the 
tomb, which was opened and Glaucus restored to his father. 
Polyidus was given great rewards and sent back to his home. 

* Frag. 637. 
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The tomb, as Hartung remarks, must have been lepiesaited on 
the stage, so that the imprisonment of Polyidus in it and lus 
release could be seen by the audience. 

In no other play of Euripides do we have a plot of just thb 
sort. Alcestb, to be sure, is brought back from the dead by 
Heracles, but only after a phyrical struggle with Death himsiJt 
But the method mployed to find the body of Glaucus, as wdl 
as that for restoring him to life, is unique. 

The date of the Polyidus is not known, but it was later than 
415 B.C.* 


XLV 

The Protesieaus 

Our knowledge of the ProksUaus^ of Euripides is very scanty. 
Ihe ten’ small fragments of the play with a total of fourteen 
lines which still exist g^ve us little help; but a scholium on 
Aristides, quoted by Nauck,* is of more asristance. It says 
very briefly that Euripides wrote a play mth this title and that 
in it he says that after one day only of married life Proterilaus 
was obliged to go with the Greeks to Troy; that he was the first 
to land there, and that he was killed. The writer then adds 
“They say that he b^ed the divinities of the Lower Worid 
and was rrieased for one day and reunited to his wife.** 

Ovid’ ♦^‘lls the story of Protesalaus and Laodamia at some 
length, and it is referred to by Lucian,* ApoUodorus,’ Hy^ 
gmus* and others. There are some variations in the details 

1 wnaiiiowitz-Moeilendoif, Analeda Bmpidea, p. 157. 

* Welcker,«#.«ft.K>.494ff.;Bbrtuiig,o#.af.I,pp.268 ff.; M. Vbytr, Eama, 

XX, 1885, pp. 101 ff. . . . » j- 

* The Ito Hnpg Ftagment 658 are also found in a Flonlesnnn m Berlin 
(Bed. namkaUxk, P. 9772, V, 2. p. 126, ^ V, lines 2-S) where thqr appear in 
connection with a quotation from the Mddtnppt Deswudis, 

*Op.cU.p. 174. 

* Henidet, XIII. 

•Dud. Dead, 2i. 

’£pt(.in,29f. 

*Pab. 103 and 104. 
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as is natural. Thus Hyginus, who seems to be following Eurip¬ 
ides makes Laodamia beg for the return of Protesilaus from the 
Lower World; and he, too, sUtes that this request was granted 
for three hours. He also relates that Laodamia could not bear 
her separation and that she had an image of her husband made 
which she kept always with her; and that, when her father found 
this out and had it burned, she cast herself upon the fire and so 

died. 

Perhaps the plot may be reconstructed somewhat as foUows. 
The scene was laid at Phylace where Iphiclus, father of Prote¬ 
silaus, was king. In the prologue it may have been related that 
Protesilaus was obliged to go to the war after one day of married 
life. Then, after a choral ode news may have been brought by a 
messenger of the landing of the Greeks at Troy and the death of 
Protesilaus. A long lament by Laodamia may have followed 
in which she begged the gods of the Lower World for the return 
of her husband. Then, perhaps, followed a scene in which 
Protesilaus was represented as returning from the dead for a 
short space of time and he may then have passed from the stage 
in company with his wife. A messenger may have related what 
followed: the despair of Laodamia at the return of her husband 
to Hades, and the story of the image and its destruction. It is 
possible that she appeared again before the spectators in great 
grief and then rushed off to cast herself upon the fire which was 
destroying the image. Such a reconstruction of the tragedy is 
conjectural, but nothing more satisfactory is possible with our 
present evidence. 

No other tragic poet seems to have written on this subject; 
and, in fact, as Mayer points out there does not seem to have been 
much to the story before Euripides took it up. He had a free 
hand and no doubt introduced innovations. The date of the 
play is unknown. 
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XLVI 

The Sciron 

The Sciron'^ was a satyr drama, but little definite information 
about it remains. Seven fragments of it with a total of about 
nine lines are quoted by ancient authors, and parts of fifteen lines 
from the Hypothesis and the beginning of the play were identified 
by Blass among the Amherst papyri.* These latter are, how¬ 
ever, so badly mutilated that they are of little help. 

The story of Sciron is familiar in Greek literature.* He was a 
notorious robber who lived in Megara, at a place where the 
highway ran along a narrow ledge in the cliff, high above the 
sea. Here he was in the habit of meeting travelers and, after 
robbing them, compelling them to wash his feet. While they 
were performing this service he kicked them into the sea where a 
huge turtle was wmting to devour them. At length the youthful 
Theseus came along and treated him to a dose of his own medi¬ 
cine. Sciron was hurled into the sea and so met his end. This 
exploit of the Attic hero was famous. Bacchylides mentions it 
in his Seventeenth Ode along with the victories over Cercyon 
and Procrustes. It may be that Euripides in his Sciron combined 
the characters of Sciron and Procrustes, as Boettiger inferred 
long ago from Fragment 677. If so he would have wider scope 
for his fun, for Procrustes made his victims lie down on a bed. 
The short men he stretched out to fit it, and the taU men he 
chopped off. 

One can only guess how the play was constructed, but if 
Euripides in it followed the general scheme of the Cyclops it 
may have been somewhat as follows. The satyrs, tempted by 
the reports of the delights of Corinth, determine to visit that 
pleasure-loving city. This, perhaps, we may be justified in 
inferring from Fragment 676. They set out and reach the place 

* Hartung, op. cit. I, pp. 493 ff. 

»Amhvst Papyri, Vol. II, No. 17. 

* For the references see Frazer, ApoUodoruSp Vol. II, p-129, n. 2» 
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in Megara where Sciron is lying in wait. He promptly makes 
them his prisoners to their great terror. This would have taken 
place before the action of the play began. Sciron, no doubt, 
greatly increased their anxieties by dwelling on what he had 
done to other travelers. All this could be made very amusing. 
At length we must imagine that Theseus arrives and is greeted 
by the satyrs whom he rescues after putting an end to the wicked 
Sciron. Of some such nature must have been the plot. As to 
the date of the play nothing is known. 

XLvn 


The Scveians 


The Scyrians^ of Euripides is a play of which we know little 
at first hand. Only five fragments of it with a total of nine lines 
have survived, but fortunately one of these (No. 683) is of help 
in identifying the subject of the drama. The title is dted both as 
iKbpm and Sx^ptai, but the fact that the masculine form is the 
one found in the Piraeus list is proof of its correctness. Its date 
is unknown. 

The story which the poet used for his plot is told by Hyginus* 
as follows. When Thetis learned that her son Achilles would 
lose his life if he went to Troy she tried to save him by takmg 
him to Lycomedes, king of the island of Scyros. Here he was 
dressed in women’s clothes and hidden among the daughters of 
Lycom^es under the name of Pyrrha. The Greeks learned of 
his hiding-place and sent an embassy to the island to seek him 
out and bring him to their assistance. Lycomedes denied that 
Achilles was there, and permitted the embassy to examine his 
palace. Then Odysseus, one of the ambassadors, produced 
vanous pieces of feminine finery to the delight of the daughters 
of the king, but with them he exhibited a spear and shield. He 


‘ W^r, op. cU. pp. 476 fif.; Hartung, op. cU. I, pp. 277 ff. 
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then caused a trumpet to sound, upon which Achilles threw off 
his women’s garments and seized the weapons. In this way he 
was found out and persuaded to go to Troy. 

How the poet developed his plot must be left to the im ag n a - 
tion. In the story as we have it there seems to be little or no 
room for tragedy. The inddent of Odysseus and the arms 
may well have been the invention of Euripides. Parts of the 
story of Achilles at Scyros are represented on various monuments 
of Roman date and these are supposed by Robert^ to go back 
to a painting by Athemon of Maroneia, an artist of the rmddle 
of the fourth century. Whether or not the latter was influenced 
by Euripides can only be conjectured. 

Sophodes likewise wrote a tragedy with the same title,* 
but it is a question whether or not he used the same story for his 
plot. 


XLvm 


The Stheneboea 


The plot of the Stheneboe<^ is based upon the famous story of 
BeUerophon in the Sixth Book of the Iliad. There we are told 
that the wife of Ring Proetus, whom he calls Antda, fell in love 
with the young hero BeUerophon, who had come to her husband’s 
court at Tiryns. When she was unable to win his favor she 
falsdy accused him to the king, who sent him to his father-in-law 
in Lyda with a secret message ur^g that he be put to death, 
lobates, however, could not kiU the youth in cold blood, but 
incfoad sent him on certain dangerous ventures, to slay the 
Chimaera, and to engage in combats with the Solymians and 
with the Amazons. FmaUy, when he had slain the Lydans who 
lay in ambush to kill him, lobates recognized that BeUerophon 


»GriedL Hddensage, p. 1109; q>. also S&han, op. at. p. 606, App. H. 

* See Peaison, op. at., n, pp. 191 ff. _ pkl ni 

* See S6chan, op. at. pp- 494 ff.; Wflamowita-ModleDdoif, Class. PhU. Ill, 

1908, pp. 225 ff. 
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was under divine protection and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. Such is the tale m Homer. In the later poets the 
name of the wicked queen is Stheneboea/ and the country to 
which Bellerophon was sent is Caria. 

The story up to this point was evidently related in the prologue 
to the Stheneboea of Euripides as may be inferred from the 



Figtoe 13.—Bellebophon receives the Tablets from Proeths 
IN THE Presence op Stheneboea. From an Amphora at Ruvo 


synopsis of it found by Rabe in a manuscript of John the Logo- 
thete,* and from the twenty-six lines of the prologue itself 
which he quotes. 

The scene of the play is laid at Tiryns. Bellerophon has 
returned from Caria to rebuke Proetus for the plot against his 

^ See A^llodonjs, Bibl. II, 2, 1, cal yiiul rciirov 9w-yoT^, tw ^ "Omitpos, 
Arrtiar, it ii oi rpayucol, 

See p. 259; also Ri. if us. LXin, 1908, pp. 146 ff.; von Arnim, cp. cU. pp. 43 ff. 
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life, and here the action of the tragedy be^ns. He is also 
determined to punish Stheneboea. He, therefore, persuades her 
to moimt upon Pegasus with him that he may take her to Caria. 
He then quickly flies out over the sea, and when he is in the vicin¬ 
ity of Melos he shakes her off and she is drowned. Some time 
then seems to have dapsed. Fishermen discover the dead body, 
pidc it up and convey it to Tiryns. It may actually have been 
brought upon the stage. Bdlerophon now returns and con¬ 
fesses what he has done. He thus obtains his revenge upon 
both the king and the queen, upon Stheneboea by bring^g about 
her death, and upon Proetus by cauang him sorrow. A very 
Qiinilar summary of the play is given in a scholium on Gregory 
of Corinth quoted by Nauck.* 

The ending of the play as it appears in this summary is rather 
weak, but it was no doubt better managed on the stage. How 
the departure of Bellerophon and Stheneboea was represented 
is far from dear. Wilamowitz-Modlaidoif* thinks that a 
horse provided with wings was actually brought on the stage; 
but it b equally possible that Euripides used the to convey 

ttioTTi through the air and out of right of the spectators.* 

The story naturally made an appeal to the vase-painters, and 
Sechan* records four different vases with scenes which may gp 
back to the Stheneboea of Euripides, one of which b here re¬ 
produced (Fig. 13). 

The play was an early one, perhaps brought out between 440 
and 432 b.c. Before the discovery by Rabe but nine fragmaits 
of it were known with a total of twenty-six lines. 


> Schol. from Medicean codex of Gregory of Corinth on Hem^^es ^ 
„Mtcv fc^Aryro*. XXX, JS, quoted in part by Walz, Siet. Cf. VoL VH, ^ 1321; 
Nauck, of. at. m, pp. 176 f.; Engelm a nn , Atdu Sbid. at dot Trag. pp. M «• 


• Class. PkU. m, 1908, p. 229. 

* Compare the plot of the BdUrophon, p. 233. 


* Op. cU. pp. 494 ff. 
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In the satyr drama Sykus^ Euripides agam turned to Heracles 
to amuse his audience, as he had done in the Busins and the 
Eurysiheus, and made him the chief character in the play. 
The story which he used for his plot is not so generally known 



Figure 14.—Heracles and Syleus. From a Cyux formerly in 
THE Campana CoixEcnoN 


today as the other adventures of the hero, though it seems to 
have been familiar enough in antiquity. It was this ; 

In a fit of madness Heracles had hurled Iphitus from the walls 
of 'Hiyns and so killed him,* and as a result he was afflirtpd 
with some disease. The oracle at Delphi declared that he could 
become well only by serving as a slave. Hermes, therefore, 

> See Hartung. op. at. I, pp. 160 ff.; 0. Jahn, Arck ZeU. XVni, 1861, cols. 
157-163. 

*Apol!odorus, BM. U, 6,2, cp. Homer, Oiys. XXI. 23 ff. 
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sold him to Omphale,* as the tale is usually told; hut it would 
seem from Philo,* who has preserved seventeen of the twenty- 
one lines extant, and likewise from Tzetzes that according to 
Euripides he was sold direct to Syleus. However that may be, 
he was found serving Syleus at the beginning of the play. The 
latter apparently lived at Phyllis,* near Amphipolis, in Thrace 
and forced passersby to work for him. In this way the satyrs 
who formed the chorus had presumably fallen into his hands. 
But Herades when sent to work tore up the vines, sacrificed to 
Zeus the finest of his bulls and feasted on it, broke wine jars, 
drank quantities of wine, and finally, when Syleus strenuously 
objected, killed him and his daughter Xenodice. 

The fun in the play no doubt was occasioned by the difficulties 
which Syleus had in trying to manage his troublesome slave. 
Many amudng situations must have devdoped, in which the 
chorus of satyrs certainly had a part. 

The Gre^ vase-pmnters evidently enjoyed the story, and 
various parts of it are to be found on extant vases.* See Fig. 14. 

The date of the S^eus is luiknown. 

L 

The Teuephos 

The Telephus^ was one of the most famous plays of Euripides, 
and of all his lost tragedies is probably the best known by name 

* See ApoUodorus, iltid. and Frazer’s note on the passage, ApoOedorus, I, 
p. 240, n. 2. 

» Vol. n, p. 461; ed. Cohn and Reiter, VoL VI, p. 29, lines 16 ff.; also Tzetzes, 
prol. Aristopk. quoted by Nauck, op. cU. p. 185, and Jahn, Arch. Zeit. 1861,ooL 
157, n. 3. 

* The text of ApoUodorus has AfiXlSi, for which we should read with Richer 
♦vXXlSt. See Wilamowitz-MoeUendorf, Herakles, ed. 2,1, p. 73, n. 134. 

* Roscher, Luakon Gr. Rom. Mytkotogie, s. v. S3deus, IV, cols. 1621 f.; also 
O. Jahn, Arck. Zeif. 1861, pk. 149 and 150. 

‘ Welcker, op. dt. pp. 477 ff.; Hartung, op. at. I, pp. 196 ff.; Murray, op. at. 
pp. 351 f.; Sechan, op. cit. pp. 512 ff.; Wilamowite-MoeUaidorf, Bert. KtassikerUxte, 
V,2,p.69f. 
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today because of the attention given to it by Aristophanes in 
the Achamians} It was an early play, brought out in 438 
B.c. in the tetralogy which included the Alcestis} Thirty-two 
fragments of it are preserved, the longest being six and one-half 
lines. Altogether they make about fifty-eight lines. 

The scene of the drama was laid at Argos, and the prologue 
was evidently spoken by Telephus. He was the son of Heracles 
and Auge. He had arrived in Mysia either as a baby, or as a 
young man, had been adopted by the king,’ and was himself 
king of the country when the Greeks on their way to Troy 
landed and ravaged the land, thinking it Trojan territory. 
Telephus, however, beat them back, but in the engagement 
was wounded in the thigh by Achilles. The Greeks then with¬ 
drew; but the wound did not heal, for the spear which made it 
was a famous one given by Chiron to Peleus, father of Achilles 
who alone could wield it. Upon consulting the oracle Telephus 
learned that his wound could be healed only by the weapon 
which had caused it. He, therefore, resolved to go to Argos in 
disguise and contrive in some way to be cured. After their 
failure in Mysia the Greeks had returned home and it was not 
until eight years later, according to ApoUodorus’ that they 
reassembled at Aulis for another start. In the guise of a 
beggar, therefore, Telephus presented himself at the palace of 
Agamemnon. All of this must have been set forth in the 
prologue. 

Apparently Telephus meets Clytaemnestra and wins her sym¬ 
pathy. He is, however, suspected by the Greek chiefs, for 
apparently he defends the attitude of the Mysians towards them. 
Odysseus accuses him of being a spy, when, seeing his life in 
danger, Telephus seizes the infant Orestes and takes refuge at the 
altar, threatening to kill him if he is molested. He explains who 

' Lines 430 ff. 

* Hypothesis to Akeslis. 

* See the Auge, p. 228. 

*Epit. m. 19 . 
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he is and why he has come. An oracle is now brought forward 
which states that the Greeks cannot take Troy without the aid of 
Telephus. He promises to show them the way if they will cure 
his wound. Achilles objects, but a salve is at length made from 
rust scraped from the q)ear-point which wounded him and he is 
cured. The play was then probably brought to an end by the 



Figure IS.—Teiephtis threatens the Iniant Orestes. From a 

Hydria in Naples 


chiefs deciding to resume the expedition with Telephus acting 
as guide for the Greek fleet. 

There are numerous ancient references* to this story which 
was derived origmally from the Cy^rw. It has been plausibly 
suggested that the threat against the life of Orestes was a motiw 
invented by Euripides, not previously forming a part of the 

‘ E.g. Hyginus, Fob. 101; Ubtnios, DeeUmatio, V, 8 ff.; ApoHodonis, 
m, 17 If., etc. 
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myth, though it has also been claimed for Aeschylus, who like¬ 
wise wrote a TeUpkus. Sophocles used the story for his 'kxatuv 
26 XXo 70 f.* The play by Euripides seems to have been the 
basis for the Telephus of Ennius.* 

So famous a tale would naturally not be overlooked by the 
painters of vases, and, in fact, S4chan* records three vases 
showing Telephus at the altar threatening Orestes (Fig. 15). 
Hiese paintings may well have been inspired by the drama of 
Euripides. 


LI 

The Temenidae 

Two tragedies of Euripides about which our information is 
very unsatisfactory are the Tmenus and the Temenidae* 
In fact so little is known about them that some authorities have 
believed them to be one and the same.* Nauck, Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf and others, however, regard them as different plays, 
and the evidence seems to be on their side. There would 
certainly be sufficient material for two tragedies in the ad¬ 
ventures of Temenus and his sons. 

The plot of the Temenidae evidently dealt with the later part 
of their history, that is, after the death of Temenus. In the 
prologue it was probably related how Temenus made his son-in- 
law Deiphontes his confidential adviser and the general of his 
army, and how his sons, with the exception of the youngest, 
Agelaus, plotted his death. Temenus, before he died, directed 
that Deiphontes and his wife Hymetho should succeed him in 
the sovereignty. This they did with the consent of the army; 
and the wicked sons were banished. The plot was evidently 

‘ Pot a brief discuasioD of the three plays see Pearson, ep. eit., I, pp. 94 fl. 

*Ribbeck,op.ei<.I,pp.S6f. 

*0p.di.pp.S(I9B. 

^ The form TmaMts is also found. 

• For a discusrion of the plot see Wekker, op. tU. pp. 697 ff.; Hartung, op. di. 
II, pp. 39 ff.; and Murray, op. cil. pp. 348 ff. 
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largely concerned with the eflforts of the latter to drive out 
Deiphontes and to recover their father’s kingdom. Apparently 
they were partly successful, for Pausanias makes the oldest, 
Ceisus, his father’s successor.^ Deiphontes with part of his 
army went to Epidaurus where Pityreus, the local king, sur¬ 
rendered the land to him.* Here with his wife Hymetho he 
lived for a time in security. But Cerynes and Phalces knowing 
that they could hurt Deiphontes most by separating him from 
Hymetho, plotted to do so. They came to Epidaums and asked 
to speak to their sister before the walls of the town. When she 
Qut to meet them they tried to persuade her to leave her 
husband, and, when she indignantly refused, seized her and 
attempted to carry her off. Deiphontes was quickly informed 
and came to her rescue. He shot Cerynes, but Phalces dung so 
closely to H)rmetho that Deiphontes could not shoot him. In 
the struggle which ensued Hymetho, who was with child, was so 
badly injured that she died. Phalces escaped; but Ddphontes 
and his children bore the body of Hymetho to a spot where they 
erected a shrine in her honor, known later as the Hymethium 
and still pointed out in the time of Pausanias.* 

This seems to have been the material which Euripides used 

for his plot. How he treated it can only be conjectured. Four¬ 
teen fragments amounting in all to thirty-five lines are preserved 
from the play, but they are of little help for a reconstruction. 
The story of the descendants of Temenus, that is the Temeni- 
dae, in Macedonia* (see the Archelaus) does not seem to have 
had a part in the Temenidae of Euripides. 

In Monuments Grecs, No. 8, 1879, pp. 2 ff. H. Weil pu 
lishes forty-four lines of an unidentified tragedy ™ten on 
papyrus which he thinks may have been the Temenidae. The 
text appears in two copies, the same lines being written on both 

>n,i9,l. 

* Pausanias, II, 26,2. 

*n, 28 , 3ff. 

* Herodotus, VIII, 137 f. 
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the recto and the verso of the papyrus. A woman is speaking 
and imploring her father not to separate her from her husband 
and give her to another man. This would not accord with the 
story of the Tmenidae as we now have it. Weil suggests that 
Euripides may have represented Hyrnetho as the grand-daugh¬ 
ter, not the daughter, of Temenus. In that case the lines might 
be assigned to her. 


LII 

The Temenus 

Even less is known about the Temenus than about the Temeni- 
dae, but it seems safe to say that they were distinct plays. Ten 
fragments of it (five of them consisting of a single word) are 
quoted by Stobaeus and others, and they have a total of about 
nine lines. 

Temenus was the Heraclid who led the descendants of Heracles 
upon their victorious expedition for the conquest of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, otherwise known as the Dorian invasion. According 
to the story Temenus and his two brothers, Cresphontes and 
Aristodemus, decided to attack the Peloponnesus by crossing 
the Gulf of Corinth. They, therefore, constructed a fleet at 
Naupactus. While they were engaged in this work Aristodemus 
was struck by lightning and killed, but he left two sons, Eurys- 
theus and Procles. Disaster, however, came upon the enterprise 
as the result of the slaying of a prophet of Apollo, Carnus. 
The ships were destroyed and there was a famine. Temenus 
applied to Apollo at Delphi and was told to make an offering in 
atonement for the death of Carnus, and to seek as a guide for his 
expedition a man with three eyes. Meeting a one-eyed Aetolian 
exile named Oxylus riding on a horse he took him for his guide. 
The ships were refitted. They sailed across the Gulf without 
aeddent and fought a great battle in which Tisamenus, the son 
of Orestes, then the great king at Argos, was defeated and slain. 
In this way they became masters of the land. Elis was set aside 
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for Oxylus; but they drew lots for the remaining portions of the 
Peloponnesus. Argos fell to Temenus, Sparta to the sons of 
Aristodemus and Messenia by a trick to Cresphontes.‘ 

Such seems to have been the story which Euripides used for 
the plot of his Temenus. He may have continued it up to the 
dea^ of the hero and the succession of Deiphontes and Hymetho, 
though the adventures of the latter evidently belonged to the 
plot of the Temenidae. The device by which Cresphontes 
secured Messenia and his subsequent death with his two sons 
may, however, have been related in the play. 

The date of the Temenus is unknown.* 

LHI 

The Theristae 

In the Hypothesis to the Medea of Euripides* we find the 
statement that in the archonship of Pythodorus, in the first year 
of the eighty-seventh Olympiad, that is in the year 431 b.c., 
Euripides won third place with the Medea, the PMloctetes, the 
Diclys and the satyr drama Theristae. Then follow the words 
ou (r^fcTot, evidently meaning that the Theristae was not pre¬ 
served at the time that the notice was written. This is all that is 
known about the play, and if it were not for this mention of it 
notice of it would not have been included here. Apparently 
not a scrap of it has come down to modem times. Who the 
“Reapers” were, or what part they played in the drama we have 
no means of knowing. Welcker’s conjecture that it was the same 
as the Syleus is rightly rejected by Hartung.* There ^ms to 
have been no place for reapers in that play. The silence of 
antiquity in regard to the Theristae is evidently to be e^lained 
by the fact that it became lost in early times. Nothing more 
can be said about it. 

' See Pausanias, IV, 3,3 ff. 

* See p. no. 

*Seep. ISS. 

* Op. cit. I, p. 374. 
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LIV 

The Theseus 

The Theseus^ is another play of which we know comparatively 
little. The chief incident in it seems to have been the exploit 
of the youthful hero in slaying the Minotaur, but by what steps 
the poet led up to this and what followed is not recorded. We 
can, however, make a plausible conjecture as to the construction 
of the plot.* 

The scene was laid before the palace of Minos in Crete. 
Ariadne, daughter of Minos, spoke the prologue in which she 
seems to have told the story of the seven youths and seven 
maidens sent from Athens to Cnossus as tribute to the Minotaur. 
Very likely she denounced this cruel exaction on the part of her 
father, and expressed pity for the unfortunate victims. A 
herdsman then seems to have entered and told of the arrival of 
another ship once more bringing the required tribute. He 
cannot read, but he describes the letters which make up the 
name of their leader. Where he saw these letters is not dear. 
Wdcker thought they were written on the sand, but it seems more 
likely that they were inscribed somewhere on the ship. They 
spell THESEUS. This is Fragment 385, the longest and most 
interesting of the fragments preserved. 

The seven youths and seven maidens were then probably 
conducted into the presence of Minos who was accompanied by 
Ariadne. She sees Theseus, falls in love with him and determines 
to help him. She secretly gives him a ball of thread so that he 
may find his way out of the labyrinth. Theseus departs, and 
after a time a messenger, perhaps one of the seven youths, 

* See Wdcker, op. cU. pp. 733 ff.; Hartung, op cit. I, pp. 547 ff.; Murray, op. 
cit. pp. 351 f. 

* There are many references in the literature to the story of Theseus and the 
Minotaur, but they cann ot be definitdy connected with the tragedy of Euripides 
eicept in a few cases where there is an explicit statement, as in Taetzes, Chit. XI, 
S55, or where quotations are made from it In the same way it was a favorite 
subject with the vase painters, but no painting can be traced to the play. 
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brings back an account of his combat with the Minotaur and 
his victory over the monster. After that Theseus probably 
returns and meets Ariadne and together they plan to flee. 
Whether Minos then discovers the situation and is about to 
capture the lovers when they are saved by Athena as deus ex 
mackina, or how the play was brought to an end must be left to 
conjecture; but in the absence of d efini te information we may 
imagine the plot to have been something of this nature. 

There are but thirteen fragments of the Theseus, with a total 
of thirty-two lines, still preserved. It is referred to m the 
Wasps^ of Aristophanes, and so may be dated before 422 b.c. 

LV 

The Thyestes 

The Thyestes of Euripides is an obscure play in spite of the 
fact that Thyestes himself is one of the most tragic figures in 
Greek mythology and his story well known. Welcker* thou^t 
the (flay to be identical with the Cretan Women, as did Valckener 
and Nauck,* but the presence of the name on the list of plays 
found at the Piraeus shows clearly that it was an independent 
tragedy. It is also referred to by Aristophanes in the Achar- 
nians.* Seven fragments of it with a total of thirteen lines are 
quoted in the literature, but they are not significant. The refer¬ 
ence in Aristophanes shows that it was written before 425 b.c. 

At least five tragedies with the title Thyestes are known to 
have been written by the Greek tragic poets, two of them by 
Sophodes,** and the Roman poet Ennius also wrote one. A few 
fragments of the last mentioned still exist,* but there is no way 
of finding out whether, as so often happened, he based* his plot 
on that of Euripides or not. 

>Line312. 

* Of. at. pp. 675 ff. 

•Op.cd.p. 103. 

* Line 433, trdhw rSm tvtrrdta 3**^- 

‘ See Pennon, ef. at., I, pp. 185 ff. 

* Ribbeck, oO. at. L PP- 57 ff. 
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The life of Thyestes was a life of crime. According to one 
story,* with his brother Atreus he slew his half-brother Chrysip- 
pus; then later he seduced the wife of Atreus, with whom he 
quarreled for the sovereignty; was banished by Atreus, but 
was afterwards called back and served the flesh of his own 
children at a banquet. He reared the young son of Atreus as his 
own and sent him to kill his own father; and finally be became 
the father of Aegisthus by his daughter Pelopia. What part of 
this horrible tale of aime Euripides chose for his plot cannot be 
definitely determined, but there are hints. Thus the story of 
Pleisthenes was told in the tragedy of that title; his intrigue 
with Aerope may have been introduced in the Cretan Women. 
These incidents, then, may with much probability be eliminated. 
This would leave his quarrel with Atreus leading up to the 
horrible banquet, and the incest with Pelopia as possible themes 
for the plot. The banquet of Thyestes was so notorious that it 
would seem that it must have had a part in the tragedy, but more 
than that cannot now be said about it. Very likely the play 
became lost at an early date. 


^ Hygmus, Fab. 85. 




APPENDIX 

Euripides in the Papyri 

Euripides is well represented in the literary papyri which have 
been brought to light in Egypt in modem times. A list is here 
given of those which have been published up to the present time. 
Besides the amount of the text preserved, the date of the papyrus 
is given, as well as the place where it is published. Where a 
papyrus has been published more than once no attempt has been 
made to give a complete bibliography. 

It has seemed best to include in this list a few fragments of 
Euripides written on other material than pap)rrus, such as a 
<;mall piece of the Hippolytus Crowned on an ostrakon in Berlin, 
and some longer passages on parchment. These are duly noted. 

In the list which follows the volumes of the Oxyrhynckus 
Papyri, in which many of the fragments are published, are ab¬ 
breviated Ox. Pap; and the Berliner Klassikertexte as Berl. KUu. 

1. Alcestis, lines 11S5-1163. See also ending dl Andromache, 
Bacchae, Helen, and, with change of one line, Medea. Hibek Papyri, 
Xo. 25, pp. 113 f. Date 280-240 b.c. 

2. Andromache, lines 5-28 (omitting 7); 30-36; 30-48. Ox. Pap. 
No. 449, Vol. in, pp. 101 ff. Date third century a.d. 

3. Antiope. 123 lines from end of play. Biahaffy in Flinders 
Petrie Papyri, Vol. I, pp. 1 ff. See also von Amim, Supplementum 
Euripideum, pp. 18 ff. Date third century b.c. 

4. Archelaus. 16 fragmentary lines. Cp. Nauck, Frag. 247. 
Ox. Pap. No. 419, Vol. Ill, pp. 65 f. Date second or third century 

A.D. 

5. Cretans. 52 lines on a parchment leaf. Berl. KUu. No. 217, 
Vol. V, 2, pp. 73 ff. See also von Amim, op. cit. pp. 22 ff. Date 
second century a.d. 

6. Electra. Part of the Hypothesis. Ox. Pap. No. 420, VoL HI, 
pp. 66 f. Date third century a J>. 

50S 
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7. Hecuba, lines 700-703 and 737-740. Ox. Pap. No. 876, Vol. 
pp. 182 f. Date fifth century a.d. 

8. Hecuba, lines 1252-1269 and 1271-1280. Ox. Pap. No. 877, 
Vol. VI, pp. 183 f. Date third century a.d. 

9. Hippolytus Crowned, lines 243-367; 375-430 and 492-515 
from a parchment book. Berl. Klas. No. P. 5005, Vol. V, 2, pp. 88 fif. 
Date sixth century a.d. 

10. Hippolytus Crowned, lines 403-423, with the omission of lines 
405, 411 and 412, and with the addition of an interpolated line after 
407. From part of a Florilegium in Berlin. Berl. Klas. No. P. 9772, 
Vol. V, 2, p. 127. Date second century b.c. 

11. Hippolytus Crowned, lines 616-624 on an ostrakon in Berlin, 
Berl Klas. No. 4758, Vol. V, 2, pp. 96 f. Date second century b.c. 

12. Hypsipyle. Parts of nearly 1700 lines in over 200 fragments, 
some of them very small. About 300 lines are complete or nearly so. 
Ox. Pap. No. 852, Vol. VI, pp. 19 ff. See also von Amim, op. cit. 
pp. 48 ff. Date late second or early third century a.d. 

13. Hypsipyle. 20 fragmentary lines identified by F. Petersen, 
ffermes, XLIX, 1914, p. 156. Flinders Pelrie Papyri, VoL H, 49 (c), 
now British Museum Papyri No. 590. Date not given. 

14. Hypsipyle (?) Parts of 9 lines. H. J. M. Milne {Cl. Rft. 
1926, p. 64) thinks this belongs to Flinders Petrie Papyri H, 49 (c). 
Flinders Petrie Papyri, Vol. H, 49 (d) DX. Date not given. 

15. Ino. T in<»s 3 and 4 of Fragment 407 (Nauck), quoted by 
Satyrus in his Lije of Euripides, Col. XVH, lines 1-7. Ox. Pap. 
No. 1176, Vol. IX, pp. 124 ff. Date second century a.d. 

16. Iphigenia among the Taurians, lines 174-191 (omitting 178); 
245-255 ; 272-286; 581-595; and 600-629 (omitting 628). Hibeh 


Papyri, No. 24, pp. 108 ff. Date 280-240 b.c. 

17. Medea, lines 5-12. Weil, Monuments Grecs, No. 8, 1879, 
Pt. n, pp. 16 ff. Date before 161 b.c. 

18. Medea, lines 20-26 and 57-63. Ox. Pap. No. 1370, Vol. XI, 
pp.l26ff. Date fifth century A.D. 

19. Medea, lines 507; 513-517; and 545-560. Berl. Klas. No. 243. 


V. 2, pp. 97 f. Date fifth century a.d 
Medea, lines 710-715. Ox. Pap. No. 450, VoL HI, p. 


Date third century AJ). _ 

21. Melanippe Desmotis. 50 lines, some consisUng of a few lette . 
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only, from a parchment book. Berl. Klas. No. P. 5514, Vol. V, 2, 
pp. 84 ff. Date fifth century a.d. 

22. Melanippe Desmotis. 29 lines from a Florilegium in Berlin. 
Berl. Klas. No. P. 9772, Vol. V, 2, pp. 125 f. Date second century 

B.C. 

23. Melanippe Desmotis. Lines 5-15 of the fragment published 
in Berl. Klas. Vol. V, 2, pp. 125 f. (No. 22 above), quoted in the Life 
of Euripides by Satyrus, Col. XI, lines 1-30. Ox. Pap. No. 1176, 
Vol. DC, pp. 125 ff. Date second century a.d. 

24. Oeneus (?). Two small fragments, the largest having parts of 
six lin es P. B. Grenfell, An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment, Vol. II, 
p, 1. Date first century b.c. 

25. Oeneus (?) Parts of 78 lines. Hibeh Papyri, No. 4, p. 21. 
Date 300-280 b.c. 

26. Orestes, lines 53-61 and 89-97. Leaf of vellum codex. Ox. 
Pap. No. 1616, Vol. XIII, pp. 163 f. Date fifth century a.d. 

27. Orestes, lines 338-343 with musical notes attached. Rainer 
Papyri, No. 8029, Vol. V, pp. 65 ff. Date about 1 a.d. 

28. Orestes, lines 1062-1090 (omitting 1086 and 1087). Nicole, 
R. de Pkilologie, XDC, 1895, pp. 105 ff. 

29. Orestes, Unes 445-449; 469-473 ; 482-486; 508-512 ; 685-690; 
723-729; 811-817; 850-854 ; 896-898; 907-910; 934-936; 945-948; 
1248-1262; 1297-1305; 1334-1345 and 1370-1371. Ox. Pap. No. 
1370, Vol. XI, pp. 126 ff. Date fifth century a.d. 

30. Orestes, lines 1313-1350 and 1356-1360. Ox. Pap. No. 1178, 
Vol. DC, pp. 184 ff. Date early part of first century B.c. 

31. Phaethon. 19 lines to be written as 35. Berl. Klas. No. P. 
9771, Vol. V, 2, pp. 79 ff. Date third century b.c. 

32. Phoenissae, lines 105-118 and 128-140. Ostrakon (red pot¬ 
tery fragment) inscribed by a school-boy. Many mistakes. Class. 
Rev. XVni, 1904, p. 2. Date second century b.c. 

33. Phoenissae, lines 171-185 and 200-226. Ox. Pap. No. 1177, 
Vol. DC, pp. 182 ff. Date early first century a.d. 

34. Phoenissae, lines 1017-1043 and 1064-1071. Ox. Pap. No. 
224, Vol. n, pp. 114 ff. Date third century a.d. 

35. Phoenissae, lines 1097-1107 and 1126-1137, on a wooden 
tablet. Rainer Papyri, Vol. V, pp. 74 ff. Date fourth or fifth 
century a.d. 
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36. Phoenissae. Fragment reported in Jour, of Egypt Arch. I, 
1914, p. 176 in the Johnson Collection, exact lines not given, noted by 
Oldfa^er, Greek Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt, p. 21. 
Date fifth or sixth century a j>. 

37. Protesilaus. The four lines of Fragment 658 (Nauck) are 
found in a Floril^um in Berlin quoted in connection with the Melan- 
ippe Desmotis (see No. 22 above). Berl. Klas. No. P. 9772, Vol. 
V, 2, p. 126 (Col. V, lines 2-5). Date second century b.c. 

38. Rhesus, lines 48-96, i.e. 48-70; 71-96. In Bibl. Nat., Paris. 
Wilcken, Site. Berl. Akad. 1887, pp. 813 ff. Date fourth or fifth 
century aj>. 

39 . Sciron. Part of the Hypothesis with broken lines of the 
b^inning, 15 fragmentary lines in all. Amherst Papyri, Vol. H, No. 
17. Date sixth or seventh century a J>. 

40. Temenidae (?). 44 lines in two copies, i.e. the same lines are 
repeated on the recto and on the verso of the papyrus. Wefl, Monur- 
ments Grecs, No. 8,1879, Pt. I, pp. 2 ff. Date before 161 b.c. 

41. Troades, lines 876-879 on a wax tablet. Berl. Klas. Vol. 
V,2,p.98. Date first century A j). 

42. With these fragments should be included the Life of Euripides 
by Satyrus, (q>. above Nos. 15 and 23), Ox. Pap. No. 1176, Vol. 
K, pp. 124 ff.; von Amim, Supplementum Euripideum, pp. 3 ff. 
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Acastus, 272 f. 

Achilles, 2S9f.; 295 
Acrisius, 243 f. 

Actor, 280 

Actois, number in Rhesus, 193 
Admetus, 59; 62 f. 

Adrastus, 194 
A^eus, 158; 204 
Aegeus, the, 204 
Aegisthus, 86 ff, 

Aeolus, 205; 259 
Aedus, the, 205 
Aerope, 241 f. 

Aeschylus 

^ excelled in satyr drama, 85 

— influence in Rhesus, 190 

— Peniheus, the, 75 
“ Prologues, 26 
Aethra, 194 
Agamemnon, 147 ff. 

.\gave, 73 ff. 

— with head of Pentheus, 75; 78 
Aged character ridiculous, 52 f. 
Agrius, 267 f. 

Albani monument, 16 
Akestis, 59; 63 
AlcesHs, the, 58 

— date, 58 

— supernatural element, 61 
Akmacon, 208 

Akmaeen at Corinth, the, 210 
Akmaeonai Psophis, the, 58; 207 
Akmena, 107 ff.;212 
Akmena, the, 211 
Alexander the Great, 18 
Alexander, the, 213 
Alope, 215 
Akpe, the 215 


Alphesiboea, 209 
Althaea, 262 f. 

Amphiaraus, 208; 251 ff. 

Amphion, 224 

Amphitryon, 103 ff.; 212 f.; 257 
Anapaests elsewhere than in first place 
in line, 81 n. 

Anaxagoras, 7 
Andromache, the, 65; 198 

— date, 65 

— a second-rate play, 68 
Andromeda, 19; 216 
Andromeda, the, 216 
Andronicus, 70 
Animals on stage, 31 f. 

Antigone, 180; 219 ff. 

— on roof of palace, 177; 183 
AnJtigone, the, 219 ff. 

Antiope, 223 ff. 

AfUiope, the, 223 ff. 

Aphrodite, 111 

Apollo, as deus ex machina, 171 
Archelaus, 225 ff. 

— king of Macedonia, 12; 18 
Archdaus, the, 225 ff. 

.Archemorus, 251 ff. 

Argos, the Andromache first produced 
at, 66 

Ariadne, 301 f. 

Aristophanes as critic of Euripides, 3 f. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 167; 172. 
Aristotle says that the old stories are 
known to few 24 n. 4 
Atalanta, 262 f. 

Athamas, 254 f.; 282. 

Athena, 188 

— as deus ex machina, 143 
Athens, as guardian of law, 195 
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Athletes, 231 
Atieus, 284 
Attius, 75 
Augc. 227 ff.; 295 
Auge, the, 227 
Autolycus, 230 ff. 

Autolycui, the, 230 

Babe 

— suckled by doe, 228 

— suckled by mare, 215 
Babes suckled by cow, 259 
Batchae, the, 71 

— brought out after death of Euripides, 

71 

— line imitated by Nonnus, 79 
Bacchus, 71 

Bellerophon, 232 ff.; 290 f. 

Bdlerophon, the, 232 ff. 

Biogrq>hies of Euripides, 2 
Bull from sea, 114 
Burning brand, 262 
Busiris, 234 f. 

Busins, the, 234 f. 

Cadmus, 71 
Calchas, 139; 147 
Calliirhoe, 209 
Calydonian boar, 262 
Canace, 205 
Capaneus, 195 
Cassandra, 198 ff.; 214 
Cassiepea, 216 
Catreus, 241 f. 

Cepheus, 216 ff. 

Cerberus, 248 f. 

Cercytm, 215 
Child motive in 

— the Akestis 49 f. 

— the Andromache, 49 

— the Hecuba, 50 

— the Heracles Purens, 46f. 

— the Heraclidae, 44 

— the Ion, 48 

— the Ipigenia at Aults, 50 


Child motive m the Meiea, 41 

— the Supfliamis, 45 

— the Troades, 48 
Children, 

— fotMlneas of Greek for, 42 

— intndueed to eadte pity, 51 
-speak, 42 

Choepharoe of Aeadqrlus, 85 
Chorus, 33 

— language, 34 

— of huntsmen, 112 
Ckrisius Patiens, 75 f. 

Chrysippos, 235 ff. 

Ckrysippus, the, 235 ff. 

Cisseus,226 

Clito,6 

Clymene, 241 f.; 277 

Oyta emnestr a, 87 f.; 148 ff.; 295 

Codex Qaramontanos, 276 

Corinth, 155 

Costuming, 31 

Ctas8us,20 

Creon, 156; 210; 219 f. 

Cresphontes, 239; 299 f. 

Cres^untes, the, 238 ff. 

Cretan Women, the, 58; 241 f. 

Cieusa, 118 ff.; 155 
Crimea, 138 
Critias, 16; 203 

Cups with scenes from plays of Eun* 
fuiks, 20f. 

Cuietes, 263 

Cyck^rs, bumps bead on lodts, 81 
Cyclops, the, 90 

Dana2,243 ff. 

Hanoi, the, 243 ff. 

Deiphontes, 297 f. 

Delphi, 118 
Democrates, 66 
Demophon, 108 
Deus ex machina, 27 

— used to produce staitlmgeffBCli, 28 

— its place l e co gni aed by AiiitnUe,28 

— used by Aeschjdns, 28 

— usedbySopbo^,28 
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Dictys, 243 
OictySf the, 244 f. 

Didascaliac, 15; 185; 197 
Diomed, 188; 193; 280 
Dion Chrysostom, 279 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus, 75 
Dionysus, 71; 78 

— god with bull’s horns, 72 

— sewn in thigh of Zeus, 72 
Dioscuri, 88 

Dirce, 224 

Dogs on stage, 32 

Dolon, 187 

Dositheus, 236 

Double entendre, 51 f.; 54 f. 

Dramatic types, 32 

Early morning in opening scenes, 112; 

118; 277 
Eccyclema, 29 

— used by Aeschylus, 29 

— used by Sophocles, 29 
Echo, 217 

Egypt, 96 
Electra, 89; 167 ff. 

Ekctra, the, 85 

— last of Greek tragedies published in 

modem times, 91 

— innovations in story, 90 
Eleusis, 194 

Ennius, translated Hecuba^ 95 
Epeus, 245 f. 

Epms^ the, 245 f. 

Epopeus, 223 f. 

Eratosthenes, Ckronograpkia, 2 
Ercchtheus, 246 f. 

EfeckthtuSf the, 246 f. 

Erctria, underground passage in 
theatre, 30 
Erich thonius, 135 
Eriphyle, 208 
Etcocles, 178 ff. 

Eumolpus, 246 f. 

Euripides 

— as lyric poet, 35 


Euripides as painter, 6 

— began to write at age of eighteen, 7 

— buried near Arethusa, 13 

— cave on Salamis, 13 

— characters speak like Athenians of 

his own time, 41 

— child motive, 42 

— criticizes Aeschylus in EUctra, 87 

— date of death, 13 

— great tragic characters rare, 37 

— hater of women, 14 

— heroines, 37 

— killed by hunting dogs, 12 

— parodied by Aristophanes, 113 

— prologues, 22 

— prologues, length, 23 f. 

— pity an important element in his 

tragedy, 40 

— produces effect by tragic situations, 

39 

— scenes from plays in cups, 20 f. 

— stage philosopher, 9 

— titles of plays, 36 

— tragedies with happy endings, 39 

— tragedy not tragedy of Fate, 39 

— won first chorus, 7 

— wrote 92 dramas, 13; 15 
Eurydice, 252 
Eurystheus, 110; 247 ff. 

Eurystheus, the, 247 ff, 

Evadne, 195 f. 

Faithful slave, 33 
Furies, 144 

Goethe, 146 
Ghost 

— of Achilles, 91 

— of Polydorus, 92 
Ghosts, 30 
Glaucus, 233 f.; 285 
Glaucus, the, 284 
Gorgon, 245 

Haemon, 219 ff. 



Hector, 186 ff. 

Hecuba, 198 ff.; 214 
Hecubcy the, 91 

— no messenger, 94 

— much read in Middle Ages, 93 
Helen, 168 ff.; 199 

Helen, the, 95 

— last lines, 100 
HeUe, 282 f. 

Heracles, 63; 220; 228 ff. 

Heracles Furens, the, 103 
Heraclidae, the, 107 
Hermann, 95 
Hermes, 225 
Hennione, 66; 69; 171 
Hennippus of Smyrna, 2 
Herodotus, 101 
Hippodamia, 269 ff. 

Hippolyte, 111 
EBppolytus, 249 f. 

Hippolyius Crowned, the, 111 
Hippdytus Veiled, the, 249 f. 
Hippothoon, 215 
Humor, 51 ff. 

Hunting dogs, 99; 102 
Hyades, 212 
Hypsipyle, 250 ff. 

Hypsipyle, the, 250 ff. 

Hymetho, 297 ff. 

IckneuUu, the, 19; 80 
Iliad, the, 186 
Ino, 254 f.; 282 
Ino, the, 254 f. 
lolaus, 107 ff. 

Jon, 117 

Iphigenia, change in attitude, 149; 153 

Iphigenia among Taurians, the, 138 

Iphigenia at Aulis, the, 146 

— evidence of rewriting, 150 

Iris, 104 

Ixion, 256 

Ixion, the, 255 f. 


Jocasta, 265 f. 

John Malalas, 211; 240 

Laius, 235 ff.; 264 ff. 

Laodamia, 286 f. 

Lemnos, 279 
Licymnius, 257 f. 

Licymnius, the, 257 f. 

Lightning, 258 
Lussa, 104 
Lycians, 187 
Lycomedes, 289 
Lycurgus, 16; 246 
Lyciis, 104 
Lysander, 86 f. 

— as son of Apollo, 138 

Macareus, 205 
Macaria, 108 
Madness, 104 
Marathon, 107 
Mechane, 27 
Medea, 155 ff.; 204; 275 

— kills her children, 162 

— a powerful tragic character, 165 

— sends poisoned gifts to Creusa, 159 
Medea, the, 154 

— argument that it has been reworked, 

163 

— played in modem times, 164 

— purpose of play, 165 f. 

Medeas by inferior poets, 163 ff. 

Medus, 204 

Megara, 106 
Melos, 201 
Melanippe, 258 ff. 

Melanippe the Wise, the, 258 ff. 
Melanippe the Prisoner, the, 260 f. 
Meleager, 262 ff. 

Meleager, the, 262 ff. 

Meliccrtes, 255 

Menelaus, 66; 70; 96; 147 ff.; 168 f. 

Menander, influenced by Euripides, 18 

Merope, 239 f.; 266 
Merops, 277 f. 


Jason, 155 ff.; 165; 252; 275 f. 
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Messenger, 32 f. 

MeUpontus, 260 i, 

Minos, 240; 285 
Minotaur, 240; 301 f. 

Miracle, 108 
Mnesarchus, 6 

Morning scene, 112; 118; 277 
Moses Chorenensis, 229 
Muse, 188 

Musical notation on papyri, 175 
Myrtilus, 269 ff. 

Mystae, 241 

Nauplius, 228 
Nemca, 250 
Nemean Games, 252 
Neoptolemus, 66 f. 

Nephele, 282 
Nero, 91; 107 

time of the Rhesus, 192 
Nonnus, 75 

Odysseus, 82 ff.; 188; 193; 289 f. 
Odyssey, the, 101 
Oedipus, 180; 264 ff. 

Oedipus, the, 264 ff. 

Oedipus Tyrannus, the, 264 ff. 

Oeneus, 262; 267 ff. 

Oeneus, the, 267 ff. 

Oenomaus, 269 ff. 

Oenotnaus, the, 269 f. 

Olympic Games, 270 
Opheltes, 251 ff. 

Orestes, 67; 86 ff.; 140 ff.; 167 ff. 
Ore5(ef,the, 167 

— much read in Middle Ages, 93 

— papyrus manuscripts, 175; 307 

Pacuvitts, 70 
Pacuvius, Peniheus, 75 
Painting of death of Pentheus, 77 
Paintings suggested subjects for trage¬ 
dies, 77 

Palamedes, 271 f. 

Pdamedcs, the, 271 f. 


Papyrus with musical notes, 175; 307 
Parian Marble, 5; 13 
Paris, 188; 214 
Pasiphae, 240 

Patriotic plays, 65; 107; 194 
Pegasus, 232 ff. 

Peleus,66f.;70;272f. 

Peleus,tht, 272 f. 

Pclias, 275 
PdiadeSfthe, 273 f. 

Pelops, 235 ff.; 269 ff, 

Pentheus, 71 

— in the Bacchae, ludicrons, 54 

— garbed as woman, 74 
Perseus, 217; 243 ff. 

Phaedra, 38; 112 ff. 

Phaethon, 276 ff. 

Phaeihon, the, 276 ff. 

Phantom Helen, 98 
Pharsalus, 66 
Phegeus, 209 

Pheres, 63 
Phileuripides, 19 
Philochorus, 2 
Philoctetes, 278 ff. 

PhilocteUs, the, 278 ff. 

Phineus, 217 f. 

Phoenissae, the, 176 

— choruses, 185 

— much read in Middle Ages, 93. 
Phoenix, 281 f. 

Phoenix, the, 281 f. 

Phiixus, 282 f. 

Phrixus, the 282 f. 

Phthia, 281 

Piraeus, slab with names of plays, 16 
Pirithous, the, 16 
Pit of ffre, 226 
Pleisthenes, 283 f. 

Pleisthenes, the, 283 f. 

Polydectes, 243,244 f. 

Polydorus, 91 f. 

Polygnotus, 201 
Polyidus, 145; 284 ff. 

Polyidus, the, 284 ff. 
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Polymestor, 92 
Polynices, 178 ff. 

Polyphemus, 81 
Polyphonies, 239 
Polyxena, 91 f.; 198 
PoTson, 95 
Priam, 214 

Priestess at Delphi, 133 
Procrustes, 288 
Proetus, 290 ff• 

Prologue, 

— its origin, 26 

— has a practical purpose, 24 

— of the Trackiniae of Sophocles, 25 
Protagoras, 8 

ProtesQaus, 286 
PratesUauSy the, 286 f. 

Proteus, 96 

Pylades, 86 ff.; 140 ff.; 169 ff. 

Python, 212 

Refrain in the Bacckae^ 79 
jRMadawkinikySf the, 16 
Rhesus, 187 
Rhesus^ the, 186 

— a genuine play, 1901 

— two prologues in antiquity, 189 
Romantic love in Greek tragedy, 220 

Sanscrit drama, 20 

Satyr drama, 56; 80 ff.; 85; 230 ff.; 

234ff.;247ff.;288f.;293f. 
Satyrus papyrus, 3; 308 
Scenery, 31 
Sdron, 288 f. 

Sciroftf the 288 f. 

Scynans, the, 289 f. 

Secondary chorus, 148; 213 
Semele, monument of, 71 
Seneca, 107 

— Medea^ the, 164 
Seriphus, 244 
Serpents, 285 

Sevtn against Thebes, the, 179; 181 f. 
Short play, 109 


Sidnnis, 82 
Silenus, 81 
Sisyphus, 230 
Sisyphus, the, 26 
Sophocles, 

— Hermione, the, 70 

— imitating Euriindes, 26 
Sphinx, 179 

Stage, 23 n. 

Stheneboea, 290 ff. 

Stheneboea, the, 290 ff. 

Supernatural elements, 30; 94 
Supernumeraries, 31 
Supplementary chorus in the Hippo- 
lyius, 112 

Suppliants, the, 194 
S^eus, 294 
Syleus, the, 293 L 

Taltfaybius, 92 
Tel^hus, 295 f. 

Tdcphus, the, 58; 294 ff. 

Temenidae, the, 297 f. 

Temenus, 226; 297 f.; 299f. 

Temenus, the, 299 f. 

Tenmes, the, 16 

Teucer,96 

Teuthras, 228 

Theano, 261 

Thebes, 103; 176 

Themisto, 254 

Theoclymenus, 98 

Theristae, the, 300 

Theseus, 104; 194 ff.; 204; 301 f. 

Theseus, the, 301 f. 

Thetis, 273 

Thoas, king cxf Taurians, 141 
Thyestes, 284 
Thyestes, the, 302 

Time of action of the Suppliants, 196 
Timotheus, 12 
Tiresias, 72 

Tlsamenus, son of Orestes, 299 
Tisiphone, 210 
rrodfeerr of Sophocles, the, 80 
Tf cades, the, 197 
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Troades, the, acted in modem times, 200 Voluntary sacrifice, 110 
Troezen, 111 

Troy, 197 Wooden Horse, 245 

Tyndareus, 169 Works of art, 118 


Underground passage in theatre at Ere- 
tria, 30 


Xuthus, 118 ff. 


VerraU, A. W., 64; 102; 105; 118; 175 f. Zethus, 224 
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